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Pioneer Builders of 


Valve-in-Head 
Motor Cars 


Dependable in all seasons 
Surplus Power for all roads 
Economical under all conditions 


endorsed and fur- 
nished regularly by 
the foremost Kuropean 
manufacturers, whose 
trade demands the best wl 
in Motor construction, pie 
regardless of cost. 


Fours and Sixes—Price $900 to $1650 


Buick Motor Company 
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On those night-like mornings 


HEN you are go- 

ing full-sleep-a- 
head at six twenty-five 
and must make the stop 
at six thirty— sharp 


—for a safe oversleep block 
signal—a five minute ring that 
means a quick stop, or ten jerks 
at the brakes 


—for plenty of time to “‘coal 
up’? at the breakfast table and 
pull out for down-town on sched- 
ule—Big Ben. 


Seven inches of honest clock value— 
well wrought and well balanced. His 
bell is jolly, deep-toned and clear. His 
bold, black hands and numerals show 
plainly in the dim six thirty light. 


His price is $2.50 1 the States; $3.00 in Ca 


iad ‘ 
er addressed 


If 
your jeweler hasn’t him in stock, a money or 
to his makers, Westclox, La Salle, Ii , will br him with 
ul transportatior charges prepaid 
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If you want to know the correct styles 


for men this spring, see 


The Style Book 


HE best way to be sure of getting a copy is to go, now, 

to the merchant who sells our clothes, and give him your 
name and address; or send to us. The book will be ready 
about March rst. 

You can easily find the right merchant; look for the 
poster-reproduction of The Style Book cover, as shown above. 
He has it in the store window. 


The Style Book shows the new models for men and 

young men; and tells you the right way to buy clothes; 

the kind to buy; what to pay; where to get them. 
When you do buy, be sure you get our label; 
it’s a small thing to look for, a big thing to find. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Good Clothes Makers 
New York 


Copyright Hart Schaffner 4 a 
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T IS easy enough, 
of course, to look 


back and see 
where we went 
wrong. What I par- 


ticularly resent is the 
attitude of Charlie 
Sands, Tish’s nephew. 

Iam writing this for 
his benefit. Itseems to 
me that a clean state- 
ment of the case is due 


to Tish, and, in less 
degree, to Aggie and 
myself. 

It goes back long 


before the mysterious 
cipher. Even the inci- 
dent of our abducting 
the girl in the pink 
tam-o’-shanter was, 
after all, the inevitable 
result of the series of 
occurrences that pre- 
ceded it. 

It is my intention 
to give this series of 
occurrences in their 
proper order and with- 
out Herbert 
Spencer says that 
every act of one’s life 
is the unavoidable re- 
sult of every act that 
has preceded it. 

Naturally, there- 
fore, I begin with the 
engagement by Tish of 
a girl as chauffeur; but 
even before that there 
were contributing 
There was the 
faulty rearing of the 
McDonald youth, for 
instance, and Tish’s esthetic dancing. 


bias. 


causes. 
“Te is a Fish, Ten't It? 


And afterward there was Aggie’s hay fever, which 
made her sneeze and let go of a rope at a critical moment. Indeed, Aggie’s hay fever may 
be said to be one of the fundamental causes, being the reason we went to Canada. 

Well, it was like this: Along in June Aggie suddenly announced that she was going 
to spend the summer in Canada. 

“It’s the best thing in the world for hay fever,” she said, avoiding Tish’s eye. “‘ Mrs. 
Ostermaier says she never sneezed once last year. The Northern Lights fill the air with 
ozone, or something like that.” 

Mrs. Ostermaier is the minister's wife. “Fill the air with ozone!” 
“Fill Mrs. Ostermaier’s skull with ozone, instead of brains, more likely!” 

Tish is a good woman—a sweet woman, indeed; but she has a vein of gentle irony, 
which she inherited from her maternal grandfather, who was on the Supreme Bench of 
his country. However, that spring she was inclined to be irritable. She could not drive 
her car, and that was where the trouble really started. 

Tish had taken up esthetic dancing in March, wearing no stays and a middy blouse 
and short skirt; and during a fairy dance, where she was to twirl on her right toes, 
keeping the three other limbs horizontal, she twisted her right lower limb severely. 
Though not incapacitated, she could not use it properly; and, endeavoring one day to 
put on the brake quickly, she put her foot on the gas throttle instead, and drove into an 
open-front butter-and-egg shop. 

[This was the time one of the newspapers headed the article: Even the Eggs Scrambled. } 

When Tish decided to have a chauffeur for a time she advertised. There were plenty 
of replies, but all of the applicants smoked cigarettes—a habit Tish very properly deplores. 
The idea of securing a young woman was, I must confess, mine. 

‘Plenty of young women drive cars,”’ I said, “and drive well. And, at least, they don’t 
light a cigarette every time one stops to let a train go by.” 

“Huh!” Tish commented. ‘And have a raft of men about all the time!” 

Nevertheiess, she acted on the suggestion, advertising for a young woman who could 
drive a car and had no followers. Hutchins answered. 


Tish scoffed. 
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By Mary Roberts Rinehart 
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She was very prett 
and not over twenty 
but, asked about met 
her face underwent a 
char ge, almost a hard 
ening 

“You'll not be 
bothered with mer 
she aid briefly ve 
detest them!" 

And this seemed to 
be the trutl Charli 
Sands, for inst e,fo 
whose benefit this i 
being written, ry 
lutely failed to make 
any Impression on her 


he 


s met his overtures 
with cold disdain. She 
was also adamant to 
the men at tl} e garage 
succeeding in havi £ 
the gasoline filtered 
through a chamo 
skin to take out 
water, where Tish had 
for years begged f 


the same t 


out success 
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small of her bach 
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Tho 
river 


ireful 


urled 


ughad 
Hutchins 
She sa 
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traftic policemen witha 


ST 


nile 


He 


rn 


ame wa 


really Hutchinson; but 


at the rate she rar 


t 


t took so long to say it 


th 


car that Tish changed 
it to Hutchins 
Really the whole ex 


periment seemed to be 


Now, a 


Canada idea 


head 


! 
in 


Nantucket, some time in June; but she had not reckoned with Tish’s subcor 

Tish was interested that spring in the subconscious self. You may reme 
only a year or so before, it had been the fourth dimension 

[She became convinced that if one were sufficiently earnest one could , 
closed doors and see into solids. In the former ambition she was unsuccessfu 
only bruises and disappointment; but she did develop the latter to a certa 
she met the laundress going out one day and, without a conscious effort, s! 
she had the best table napki pinned to her petticoat She cused t 
sternly—and she had six! 

“Nantucket!” said Tish Wi Nantucket?” 

“T have a niece there ind you said you hated Canada.” 

“On the contrary,” Tish replied with her eyes partly hut i 
subconscious self has adopted and beer vorking on the Canadiar iggest 
a wonderful thing is this buried and greater ego! Worn rifle ¥ 
Complete Angler, m quito ne zg, canned goods and siet Dig l 
and in orderly array!” 

“Worms!” I said with, | confess, a touch of scorr my Te If 
Tish Carberry e 

“Life preservers,”” chanted Tish’s subconscious s« rubbe unke s 
folding camp beds, a camp stove, a meat saw, a wood saw d e beads ar 
for placating the Indians.”’ Then she opened her eyes and took up he ti 
are no worms in Canada, Lizzie, just as there are no snakes in Ire d. The 
destroyed during the glacial period.” 

“There are plenty of worms in the United States,”’ 1 said wit! I 
could crawl over the border— unless, of course, the y object to being Britis) 

She ignored me, however, and, getting up, went to one of her burea r 


saw then that 


her subconscious self 


had written dowr 


10 


be 


havVOT 


r that 
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From That Time On He Was a Part of the Landscape Every Day From Ten A. M,. to Four P. M. 


There was one headed Foodstuffs. 
Others were: Necessary Clothing; Camp Outfit; Fishing 
Tackle; Weapons of Defense; and Diversions. Under this 
last heading it had placed binoculars, yarn and needles, life 
preservers, a prayer book and a cribbage board. 

“Boats,” she said, “‘ we can secure from the Indians, who 
make them And I shall rent a 
motor boat. When 


Canadian excursion. 


I believe, of hollow logs. 
Hutchins says she can manage one. 
that she can wash dishes.’ 
{We had been rather chary of motor boats, you may 
since the time on Lake Penzance, when some- 
thing jammed on our engine, and we had gone madly 
round the lake a number of times, with people on various 
docks trying to lasso us with ropes.] 

Considering that it was she who had started the whole 
thing, and got Tish’s subconscious mind to working, Aggie 
was rather pettish 

“Huh!” she said. “I can’t swim, and you know it, Tish. 
Those canoe things turn over if you so much as sneeze in 
them.’ 

“You'll not sneeze,”’ said Tish. “The Northern Lights 
fill the air v 

Aggie looked at me helplessly; but I could do nothing. 
Only the year before, Tish, as you may recall, had taken us 
out into the Maine woods without any outfit at all, and we 
had lived on snared rabbits, and things that no Christian 
woman ought to putinto herstomach. This time we were 
at least to go provisioned and equipped. 

“Where are we going?” Aggie asked. 

‘Far from a white man,” said Tish. “Away from milk 
wagons and children on velocipedes and the grocer calling 
up every morning for an order, We'll go to the Far North, 
Aggie, where the red man still treads his native forests; 

:mp by some lake, where the deer come 
at early morning to drink and fish leap to see the sunset.” 

Well, it sounded rather refreshing, though I confess that, 
until Tish mentioned it, I had always thought that fish 
leaped in the evening to catch mosquitoes. 

We sent for Hutchins at once. She was always re- 
spectful, but never subservient. She stood in the door- 
way while Tish explained. 

“How far north?” she said crisply. 

Tish told her, 

“We'll have no cut-and-dried destination,” she said. 
“There's a little steamer goes up the river I have in 
We'll get off when we see a likely place.” 

“Are you going for trout or bass?” 
Tish was rather uncertain, but she said bass on a 
,and Hutchins nodded her approval. 

f it’s bass I'll go,” she said. “I'm not fond of trout 
fishing.” 

“We shall have 
take “ 

Hutchins agreed indifferently. 

“Don't you worry about the motor boat,” she said. 
they go and sometimes they don’t. And 
I'll help round the camp; but I'll not wash dishes.”’ 

“Why not?” Tish demanded. 

‘The reason doesn't really matter, does it? 
really concerns you is the fact.” 

Tish stared at her; but instead of quailing before 
Tish’ 


I've « 


she’s not doing 


remember, 


th ozone.” 


we'll make our « 


mind 


chance 


a motor boat. Of course I shall not 


the car.’ 


Sometime 


What 


majestic eye she laughed a little. 

“I’m very useful 
I like to cook; but I won't wash dishes. 

u con't mind, to see the grocery order 


imped before,”’ she said. 
nbout a camp. 
I'd like, if vy 
before it goes ‘ed 

Well, Aggie likes to wash dishes if there is plenty of 
hot water; and Hannah, Tish’s maid, refusing to go with 
us on account of Indians, it seemed wisest to accept 
Hutchins’ services, 

Hannah's defection was most unexpected. As soon 
as we reached our decision Tish ordered beads for the 
indians; and in the evenings we strung necklaces, and 
se on, while one of us read aloud from the works of 


Cooper. On the second evening thus occupied, Hannah, 
who is allowed to come into Tish’s sitting room in the even- 
ing and knit, suddenly burst into tears and refused to go. 

“My scalp’s as good to me as it is to anybody, Miss 
Tish,” she said hysterically; and nothing would move her. 

She said she would run no risk of being cooked over her 
own camp fire; and from that time on she would gaze at 
Tish for long periods mournfully, as though she wanted to 
remember how she looked when she was gone forever. 

Except for Hannah, everything moved smoothly. Tish 
told Charlie Sands about the plan, and he was quite 
enthusiastic. 

“Great scheme!”’ he said. ‘Eat a broiled black bass for 
me. And take the advice of one who knows: don’t skimp 
on your fishing tackle. Get the best. Go light on the 
canned goods, if necessary; but get the best reels and lines 
on the market. Nothing in life hurts so much,” he said 
impressively, “‘as to get a three-pound bass to the top of 
the water and have your line break. I’ve had a big fellow 
get away like that and chase me a mile with its thumb to 
its nose.” This last, of course, was purely figurative. 

He went away whistling. I wish he had been less opti- 
mistic. When we came back and told him the whole story, 
and he sat with his mouth open and his hair, as he said, 
crackling at the roots, I reminded him with some bitter- 
ness that he had encouraged us. His only retort was to 
say that the excursion itself had been harmless enough; 
but that if three elderly ladies, church members in good 
standing, chose to become freebooters and pirates the 
moment they got away from a corner policeman, they need 
not blame him. 

The last thing he said that day in June was about 
fishing worms. 

“Take ‘em with you,” he said. “They charge a cent 
apiece for them up there, assorted colors, and there’s some- 
thing stolid and British about a Canadian worm. The fish 
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aren’t crazy about ’em. On the other hand, our worms 
here are—er—vivacious, animated. I’ve seen a really 
brisk and on-to-its-job United States worm reach out and 
clutch a bass by the gills.” 

I believe it was the next day that Tish went to the library 
and read about worms. Aggie and I had spent the day 
buying tackle, according to Charlie Sands’ advice. We got 
some very good rods with nickel-plated reels for two dollars 
and a quarter, a dozen assorted hooks for each person, and 
a dozen sinkers. ‘The man wanted to sell us what he called a 
landing net, but I took a good look at it and pinched Aggie. 

“TI can make one out of a barrel hoop and mosquito 
netting,”’ I whispered; so we did not buy it. 

Perhaps he thought we were novices, for he insisted « 
showing us all sorts of absurd things—trolling hooks, he 
called them; gaff hooks for landing big fish; and a spoo 
that was certainly no spoon and did not fool us for a mir.- 
ute, being only a few hooks and a red feather. He asked a 
dollar and a quarter for it! 

{I made one that night at home, using a bit of red feather 
from a duster. It cost me just three cents. Of that, as of 
Hutchins, more later. 

Aggie, whose idea of Canada had been the Hotel Fron- 
tenac, had grown rather depressed as our preparations 
proceeded. She insisted that night on recalling the fact 
that a Mr. Wiggins, a roofer to whom she had once been 
engaged and who had fallen over the edge of a wet roof 
through forgetting to put on his overshoes, had been 
almost drowned in Canada. 

*“*He went with the Roof and Gutter Club, Lizzie,” she 
-s a beautiful swimmer; but the water 
comes from the North Pole, freezing cold, and the firsi 
thing he knew s, 

The telephone bell rang just then. It was Tish. 

“T’ve just come from the library, Lizzie,”’ she said 
“We'd better raise the worms. We've got a month to do 
it in. Hutchins and I will be round with the car at eight 
o'clock to-night. Night is the time to get them.” 

She refused to go into details, but asked us to have an 
electric flash or two ready and a couple of wooden pails 
Also she said to wear mackintoshes and rubbers. 
before she rang off she asked me to see that there was a 
package of oatmeal on hand, but did not explain. When 
I told Aggie she eyed me miserably. 

“I wish she'd be either more explicit or less,”’ she said. 
‘We'll be arrested again. I know it!” 

{Now and then Tish’s enthusiasms have brought us into 

collision with the law—not that Tish has not every respect 
for law and order, but that she is apt to be hasty and at 
times almost unconventional.] 
“You remember,” said Aggie, “ 
shoot the sheriff, thinking he was a train robber? 
started just like this—reading up about walking tours, and 
all that. I—I’'m nervous, Lizzie.” 

I was staying with Aggie for a few days while my apart- 
ment was being papered. To soothe Aggie’s nerves I read 
aloud from Gibbon’s Rome until dinner time, and she grew 
gradually calmer. 

“ After all, Lizzie,”’ she said, ‘‘she can’t get us into mis- 
chief with two wooden pails and a package of oatmeal.” 


said, “‘and he 


Just 


that time she tried to 
She 


Tish Did Not Sieep Well That Night, and We Ali Sat Up in Bed for an Hour or So 












Tish and Hutchins came promptly at eight and we got 
into the car. Tish wore the intent and dreamy look that 
always precedes her enterprises. There was a tin sprinkling 
can, quite new, in the tonneau, and we placed our wooden 
pails beside it and the oatmeal in it. I I 
curious, but to my inquiries Tish made only one reply: 

“Worms!” 

Now I do not like worms. I do not like to touch them. 
I do not even like to look at them. As the machine went 
along I began to have a creepy loathing of them. Aggie 
must have been feeling the same way, for when my hand 
touched hers she squealed. 

Over her shoulder Tish told her plan. She said it was 
easy to get fishing worms at night and that Hutchins knew 
of a place a few miles out of town where the family was 
away and where there would be plenty 

“We'll put them in boxes of earth,”’ she said, “ 
them coffee or tea grounds one da) 
next. They propagate rapidly 
We'll have a million to take with 
us. If we only have a hundred 
thousand at a cent apiece that’s 
a clear saving of a thousand 
dollars.” 

“We could sell some,” I sug- 
for Tish’s 
enthusiasms have a way of going 
wrong. Butshe took meseriously. 

“If there are any fishing clubs 
about,” said, “I dare say 
they'll buy them; and we can turn 
the money over to Mr. Ostermaier 
for the new organ.” 

Tish had bought the organ and 
had an evening concert with it 
before turned off the main 
road into a private drive 

“This is the place,” Hutchins 
said laconically 

Tish got out and took a survey. 
There was shrubbery all round 
and a very large house, quite dark, 
in the foreground. 

‘*Drive on to the lawn, 
Hutchins,” she said. “‘When the 
worms come up the lamps will 
dazzle them and they'll be easy to 
capture ” 

We bumped over a gutter and 
came to a stop in the middle of the 
lawn. 

“It would better if 
raining,”’ Tish said. 
yourself, Lizzie, how they come up 
during a gentle rain. 
sprinkling can.” 
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and oatmeal water the 
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Give me the 


I do not wish to lay undue 
blame on Hutchins, who was 
young; but it was she who sug- 


gested that there would probably 
be a garden hose somewhere and 
that it would save time. I know 
went with Tish round the 
corner of the house, and that they 
returned in ten minutes or 
dragging a hose. 

**T broke a tool-house window,” 
Tish observed, “‘but I left fifty 
cents on the sill to replace it. It’s 
attached at the otherend. Run back, Hutchins, and turn 
on the water; but not too much. We needn't drown the 
little creatures.” 

Well, I have never seen anything work better. Aggie, 
who had refused to put a foot out of the car, stood up in it 
and held the hose. lawn we 
followed with the pails. I spread my mackintosh out and 
knelt on it. 

The thing took skill. The worms had a way of snapping 
back into their holes like lightning. 

Tish got about three to my one, and talked about pack- 
ing them in moss and ice, and feeding them every other 


she 


so, 


As fast as she wet a bit of 


day. Hutchins, however, stood on the lawn, with her hands 
in her pockets, and watched the house. 
Suddenly, without warning, Aggie turned the hose 


directly on my left ear and held it there. 

“There’s somebody coming!” 
heavens, what'll I do with the hose?”’ 

“You can turn it away from me!” 
did, and at that instant a young man emerged from the 
shrubbery. 

He did not speak at once. Probably he could not. I 
happened to look at Hutchins, and, for all her usual savoir 
faire, as Charlie Sands called it, she was clearly uncom- 
fortable. 

Tish, engaged in a struggle at that moment and, sitting 
back like a robin, did not see him at once. 

“Well!” said the young man; and again: “ Well, upon 
my word!” 


she cried. ‘“‘ Merciful 


I snapped; so she 


Aggie Went Quite White; and, Almost Beside 
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He seemed out of breath with surprise; and he took off 
his hat and mopped his head with a handkerchief And 
things bad enough, 
Aggie sneezed at that instant, as she always does when she 


is excited; 


ot 


course, as thoug! were not already 


and for just a second the hose was on him 
He looked 
at all of us, including Hutchins, and ran his handkerchief 
round inside h il T f d hi 


is colla our 
‘this is awfully good of you 


It was unexpected and he almost staggered 


r. Then he S VOICE 


‘Really,”’ he said, We do 
need rain 
Tish was on her feet 
think of anything to say 
“T'm if I startled you,” 
‘1—I'm a bit startled myself.” 


“There is nothing to make a fuss a 


don’t we?” 
} 


by that time, but she could not 


sorry said the young n 


bout!” said Hutchins 
crisply. ‘‘ We are getting worms to go fishing.” 
said the your ural, I'm 


And where a 


“I see,” man ire 


“Quite nat 
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you gor 


















Hutchins surprised us all by 
him 


rudely turning her back or 
Considering we were on his property and had turned 
vn hose on him, a little tact would have better 

Tish had f that time 

‘We broke a window in the tool house,” 
I put fifty cents on the sill.” 

“Thank 
at that and stared at him in the 
but he ignored her. 

“We are trespassing,” 
We thought 

‘I just happened to be passing through,” he « 
“I’m awfully attached to the place 
Whenever I’m in town I spend my 
through the shrubbery 


} iso beer 
yund her voice by 
she said; “‘but 
Hutchins wheeled 
most disagreea! le fashion: 


you,” said the young man 


Tish; “but I 


the family was away 


said hope you 
understand. F 
xplained 
re 


ior various isons 


evenings wandering 


appler 


and remembering—er— | 
days 

“I think the lamps are going out,” said Hutchinssharp! 
‘If we’re to get back to town r 

“Ah!” he broke in. 
city?” 

“Surely,” said Hutchins to Tish, “ 
give this gentleman any information about 


“So you have come out from the 


it is t 


unnecessary 


ourselves! We 


have done no damage 
“Except the window,” he 
“We've paid for that,” 
Tish: 
“How do we know this place He’s probably some 
newspaper man, and if you tell him who you are this whole 
thing will be in the morning paper, like the eggs.” 


sald 


she said in a nasty tone; and to 


Mysetf, I Poured Her a Cup of Hot Tea, 
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“I give you my word of honor,” |} ul I 
nothing of the sort; in fact ( give ‘ 
* 'd—I'd like to tell abo xt I've got 
that’s highly interesti ill or f 
Hutchins, however, o ‘ 
picion and put the } he Phen she gx 
sat down 
“I take it,”” he ud | t ou de e« 
give or to receive al inlort 
* Absolutely! 
He sighed then, Aggie declares 
“Of course é l though I have re 
slightest « ) | lid eas find out, you | \ y 
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are trespassing on his | 
“Huh!” was all Hut said 
The young man sauntered er to the car, with his ha 
thrust into his coat pockets He was nice-loo g, 
ally then, when he was smiling 
“Hutchins!” he said Well, that a clew ! 
It it's an uncommon name Yo dint happe oO 
a large No-Trespassing! sign by the gate yo 
Hutchins only looked ahead and ignored hin \ 
said afterward, we had a good many worms at 
as the young man and Hutchins had clearly taken an awfu 
dislike to each other at first ight he ‘ 
to oid trouble was to go home So she 
into the car. The young man helped | i 
took off hi it 
Come out at time y« i like ne laff 
‘| 10t here at ll in the daytime, and 
grounds are really rathe ice. Come out 
get some ro We've some pretty good ‘ 
Engl 
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irom tl Lenerme 
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it. We're nots 
Hut 
ir ithe t 
he had finished 
he ignored her 
waved a cordial f 
well to the rest of 1 


“ Bring as many 


you like 


“Sunday 
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the vote. So many of them are creatures of 
sex and guile. A word from her would have cleared up so 
she never spoke it! 

Well, we spent most of July in getting ready to go. 
Charlie Sands said the mosquitoes and black flies would be 
gone by August, and we were in no hurry. 

We bought a good tent, with a diagram of how to put it 
up, some folding camp beds, and a stove. The day we 
bought the tent we had rather a shock, for as we left the 
shop the suburban youth passed us. We ignored him com- 
pletely, but he lifted his hat. Hutchins, who was waiting 
in Tish's car, saw him, too, and went quite white with 


‘ 


should have 


much, and 


Shortly after that Hannah came in one night and said 
it a man was watching Tish’s windows. We thought it 
as imagination, and Tish gave her a dose of sulphur and 
her liver being sluggish. 
“Probably an Indian, I dare say” 
comment 
view of later developments, however, it is a pity we 
investigate Hannah’s story; for Aggie, going home 
late one night in Tish’s car, had a similar 
experience, declaring that a small machine had followed 
a heavy-set man with a mustache. She 
iid, too, that Hutchins, swerving sharply, had struck the 
maller machine a glancing blow and almost upset it. 
It was about the middle of July, i believe, that Tish 
received the following letter: 
Madam: Learning that you have decided to take a 
hing trip in Canada I venture to offer my services as 
philosopher and friend. I know Canada thor- 
can locate bass, as nearly as it lies in a mortal so 
manage a motor launch; am thoroughly at 
can shoot, swim and cook—the last 
indifferently well; know the Indian mind and my own 
and will carry water and chop wood. 
I do not drink, and such smoking as I do will, if I am 
engaged, be done in the solitude of the woods. 
| am young and of a cheerful disposition. My object is 
not money, but only expenses paid and a chance to forget 
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home in a canoe; 
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HAD been prospecting with Chuckwalla Bill in the 
working eastward out of Darwin into the 
desolate region stretching away toward Death Valley. 
\long in the late afternoon we passed through a rocky 
defile and emerged into a sage flat about a mile square 
hemmed in by naked red buttes; and shortly thereafter I 
ommenced to make frequent discoveries in the stunted 
we of ancient, rust-corroded tin cans. These indicating 
that we were approaching a camp I mentioned my suspi- 
cions to Chuckwalla. Bill. 
Yes,” dully; 
Panamint.” 

We pressed slowly onward, herding the burros before us, 
snd at sunset we came on the camp. Chuckwalla Bill saw 
it first 

‘There’s Panamint,” he 

Philip's church is gone at last. 

I yuzed ahead into the violet shadows trooping up the 
und beheld a huge heap of rusty tin cans of assorted 
similar to those we had passed earlier in the day. 
were scattered over nearly an acre of ground and 
piled to a depth of several feet; wherefore, in the absence 
of other sign of human habitation, past or present, I was 

ot long in fixing the exact geographical locus of Panamint. 
It lay in the heart of old Chuckwalla Bill, as his next 
fully 
mayor o’ that city oncet,”” he said wistfully, and 
recited an extemporaneous paraphrase of an old poem: 
‘Hor pick rust; 
Fler bone ae du t. 
It's thirty year since she 


Coso Range, 


he replied “we're gettin’ right close to 


said, and added: 


pointing; 


valley 
iZes, 


They 


remark convinced me, 


l wa 


went bust. 


let’s crack along over to the foot o’ Amethyst Avenoo 
bed down for the night at Jake Russell's well.” 
After told me this tale of the 


Punamint 


upper he Parson of 


I make the first strike 
when I pack back to Darwin for more 
an’ show my samples, I start a stam 
we have a city three thousand strong, 
n’ Creasers, of which we have our share 
Panamint’s a silver camp, an’ all this I'm 
oin’ to tell you is pulled off before silver gets demonetized 
er mines so far from everywhere as Panamint can't 
be worked no more at a profit, which is why Panamint goes 
bust An’ when a minin’ camp goes bust oncet she’s 
got a black eye forever an’ don’t revive nohow. Besides, 
we don’t have much water in Panamint; an’ that’s a draw 
back. Teamin’ water in from Darwin runs up the cost o’ 
livin’ too high, with silver down to sixty-seven. 


tr began Chuckwalla Bill 
parts, an’ 
* dynamite 

In six month 

t count Injuns a 


in them days 


an’ sily 


a recent and still poignant grief. I hope you will see the 
necessity for such an addition to your party, and allow me 
to subscribe myself, madam, 
Your most obedient servant, 
J. UPDIKE. 


Tish was much impressed; but Hutchins, in whose judg- 
ment she began to have the greatest confidence, opposed 
the idea. 

“T wouldn’t think of it,”’ she said briefly. 

“Why? It’s a frank, straightforward letter.” 

“‘He likes himself too much. And you should always be 
suspicious of anything that’s offered too cheap.” 

So the Updike application was refused. I have often 
wondered since what would have been the result had we 
accepted it! 

The worms were doing well, though Tish found that 
Hannah neglected them, and was compelled to feed them 
herself. On the day before we started we packed them 
carefully in ice and moss, and fed them. That was the day 
the European war was declared. 

“Canada is at war,” Tish telephoned. ‘The papers say 
the whole country is full of spies, blowing up bridges and 
railroads.” 

“We can still go to the seashore,” I said. “The bead 
things will do for the missionary box to Africa.” 

“Seashore nothing!’’ Tish retorted. ‘‘We’re going, of 
course —just as we planned. We'll keep our eyes open; that’s 
all. I’m not for one side or the other, but a spy’s a spy.” 

Later that evening she called again to say there were 
rumors that the Canadian forests were bristling with 
German wireless outfits. 

“T’ve a notion to write J. Updike, Lizzie, and find out 
whether he knows anything about wireless telegraphy,” 
she said, ‘‘only there’s so little time. Perhaps I can find 
a book that gives the code.” 

{This is only pertinent as showing Tish’s state of mind. 
As a matter of fact, she did not write to Updike at all.| 

Well, we started at last, and I must say they let us over 
the border with a glance; but they asked us whether we 
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had any firearms. Tish’s trunk contained a shotgun and 
a revolver; but she had packed over the top her most 
intimate personal belongings, and they were not disturbed. 

“Have you any weapons?” asked the inspector. 

“Do we look like persons carrying weapons?” Tish 
demanded haughtily. And of course we did not. Still, 
there was an untruth of the spirit and none of us felt any 
too comfortable. Indeed, what followed may have been 
a punishment on us for deceit and conspiracy. 

Aggie had taken her cat along— because it was so fond 
of fish, she said. And, between Tish buying ice for the 
worms and Aggie getting milk for the cat, the journey was 
not monotonous; but on returning from one of her excur- 
sions to the baggage car Tish put a heavy hand on my 
shoulder. 

“That boy’s on the train, Lizzie!’ she said. “‘He had 
the impudence to ask me whether I still drive with the 
license plates under a cushion. English roses—importa- 
tions!”’ said Tish, and sniffed. ‘‘ You don’t suppose he 
went into that tent shop and asked about us?” 

“He might,” I retorted; ‘“‘but, on the other hand, 
there’s no reason why our going to Canada should keep the 
rest of the United States at home!” 

However, the thing did seem queer, somehow. Why had 
he told us things that were not so? Why had he been so 
anxious to know who we were? Why had he asked us to 
take the Sunday-school picnic to a place that did not 
belong to him? 

“‘He may be going away to forget some trouble. You 
remember what he said about happier days,”’ said Tish. 

“That was Updike’s reason too,” I replied. ‘ Poignant 
grief!’ 

For just a moment our eyes met. The same suspicion 
had occurred to us both. Well, we agreed to say nothing to 
Aggie or Hutchins, for fear of upsetting them, and the next 
hour or so was peaceful. 

Hutchins read and Aggie slept. Tish and I strung beads 
for the Indians, and watched the door into the next car. 

(Continued on Page 28 
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Son, my tomato cans is the first on that dump— an’ the 
last. I stake out the Panamint Lily, an’ a dozen good 
claims besides, before ever I tip off the news o’ my strike; 
an’ then I sell the Lily for two hundred thousand cash an’ 
lease my other claims on a good royalty. I cal’late mebbe 
I’m worth at the time a coupler million dollars; so nachelly 
I can’t see my way clear to labor none, an’ I look round 
for a hobby. I find her in Panamint. 

Son, Panamint’s my sweetheart. I'm risin’ thirty years 
at the time, full 0’ ginger an’ conceit, like a barber's cat; 
an’ folks takes to callin’ me the Father o’ Panamint 
Nachelly, me bein’ responsible for the camp, as the feller 
says, I’m prouder’n a roadrunner of it. I get to dreamin’ 
big dreams o’ the future o’ Panamint, an’ I sink a deal o’ 
money in local real estate, start a bank, import a printin’ 
press an’ an editor, an’ a rig to drill for water; an’, in gen- 
eral, I get behind Panamint with my personality an’ 
bank roll, an’ boost the municipality. 

I reckon we're about eight months old, an’ growin’ like a 
stall-fed calf, when Hank Bartlett Hank’s a scholar an’ a 
gentleman, an’ I stake him to a daily paper called th« 
Panamint Nugget, an’ subsidize him till he’s 
basis 


my 


on a payin’ 
writes an editorial advocatin’ the incorporation o’ 
the camp as a regular city. 

The idee’s a hummer an’ I get back of it right off; so we 
incorporate Panamint an’ I run for mayor agin a party by 
the name o’ Jedge Tarbox. 

The jedge ‘lows as how his record in the Civil War's 
bound to help him; but I’m the daddy o’ Panamint, an’ 
I’m swept into office— me an’ my ticket—by such a major- 
ity the jedge comes out with a signed article in the Nugget 
apologizin’ for livin’, an’ moves to make it unanimous. I’m 
so proud o’ that ol’ warrior I give the city-attorney-elect a 
thousand dollars to resign his office so’s I can app’int Jedge 
Tarbox in his place. 

As I remarks previous, I’m all wrapped up in Panamint. 
I'm plannin’ to make her the biggest silver camp in the 
West an’ advancin’ her interests every way I know how, 
so, right after I’m sworn in as mayor, me an’ Hank Bartlett 
puts our heads together an’ holds a potlatch. 

As a result Hank writes an editorial callin’ for a mass 
meetin’ to advocate the three things the camp's got to have 
if she’s goin’ to press for’d to her destiny. Them three 
things is a town hall, a schoolhouse an’ a church; for, 
though Panamint’s a camp with the hair on her—an’ I 
wouldn’t give a durn to be mayor o’ no other kind—still, 
there’s plenty o’ women an’ children, an’ good, solid citi- 
zens with us already, an’ more willin’ to come if we give 
"em the things they’re used to in more cultivated sections 
that lies closer to water an’ railroads. 














Well, son, we hold that mass meetin’, an’ Hank Bartlett 
makes a speech that shore gets the money. Me, I ain't 
never what the feller calls silver-tongued, but I make a 
brief talk, nevertheless, to sorter back up Hank’s play an’ 
give it official sanction. Then I call for subscriptions to the 
buildin’ fund, an’ as mayor I start the ball rollin’ with ten 
thousand dollars an’ pledge the camp treasury for five more 
if the citizens at large’ll make up the rest. We're asking for 
fifty thousand dollars until Panamint’s on a self-supportin’ 
basis; an’ in half an hour I have it and the committees are 
app’inted. 

It’s sixty days before we get the lumber freighted in from 
Mojave, an’ the church an’ the schoolhouse up. Mean- 
time Hank Bartlett, whose handwritin’ is somethin’ to 
admire, has wrote to the state superintendent o’ schools 
askin’ him tosend usa bang-up schoolmarm, which the super 
done; an’ as I remember she was right satisfactory. Also, 
the Committee on Religion — which I'm the committee— has 
pulled out for San Francisco 
to round up a preacher, 
aimin’ to come back with 
him about the time the par 
sonage is up. 

Now this question of a 
preacher's been worryin’ me 
no little 
Jews in 


We got a coupler 
commercial 
Irish Catholics; 
an’ large, the bulk 
o’ the population o’ Pana- 
mint is Protestant. We got 
Methodists an’ Baptists an’ 
Congregationalists an’ Mor- 
Unitarians an 
Episcopals, an’ what-a 
but I figured it out as how 


lines, 
; 

an some 
but, by 





mons an’ 


all these here sects nachelly 
comes under the same gen- 
eral 
bang-up parson that don’t 
stir up no secular strife is 
shore bound to please all 
hands. 

Pers’nally I don’t have no 
more ree-ligious convictions 
than a tarantula, but, all 
the same, I don’t lose sight 
o’ the fact that ree-ligion is 
a heap o’ comfort to a lot 
o’ people; so nachelly I’m 
careful in makin’ my selec- 
I’m the butt end of a 
month sortin’ over parsons 
an’ conferrin’ with bishops, 
lookin’ for a big, broad- 
gauge young feller that 
don’t take his ree-ligion too 
hard; for I realize that a 
parson with the ingrowin’ 
brand o’ faith ain’t goin’ to 
be popular in Panamint. 
As I say, she’s a camp with 
the hair on her, but her 
heart’s right an’ she means 
well; an’ all a feller has to 
do is overlook a few things 
that are peculiar to boom 
camps and can’t be helped 
nohow. 

Son, that time I put in 
lookin’ for my ideal of a 
preacher is about the 
hardest three weeks I’m ever through. My 
experience with parsons an’ bishops is limited; an’, havin’ 
allers been used to a free range an’ free speech, I suppose I 
don’t make a hit with a lotof them. They're all a-wonderin’ 
what Panamint looks like if I’m her mayor, I guess; an’ 
none of ’em is inclined to take a chance, even if I let ’em, 


head, an’ one good, 


uon. 





previous 


which I do not, because I don’t see none that measures up 
to my standards. I’m plumb discouraged when Fate, as 
the feller says, bumps me up agin the Reverend Philip 
Pharo. We meet this way: 

There’s a strike 


preacher-prospectin’ 


on in the mee-tropolis while I’m there 
I’m leavin’ the Occidental Hotel for 
a little pasear up Montgomery Street when I’m aware o’ 
some excitement. A feller comes chargin’ down the street 
to beat four of a kind, with mebbe a dozen men a-chasin’ 
him an’ yellin’: “‘Seab! S ! Kill the seab!” 

Now, son, I’m not interested a little bit in this round-up. 
In Panamint it’s the custom to let every man roll his own 
as this fugitive is makin’ fast headway, I don’t 
feel called on to interfere, particularly as it looks to me like 
there’s goin’ to be a heap o’ yellin’ an’ no killin’. 
quence I’m a mite surprised when a half a brick reaches 
the runner in the back o’ the head an’ he falls almost in 
front o’ me. 

“That mob’ll kick him to death,” says a voice alongside 
o’ me; an’ a young feller jumps past me, grabs’ the victim 









hoop; an’, 


In conse- 
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by the collar an’ drags him into a doorway, where they can’t 
get at him. Then he faces the mob with his fists an’ drops 
the first two men that closes in on him. 

Son, I’m a fightin’ tarantula in them days. There ain’t 
nothin’ I won't tackle, once the play is up to me fair; an’ 
men pickin’ on one. Also it 
way this interferin’ 
knowin’ they’re goin’ to tromp 


it gravels me to see a dozer 
pleases me to see the businesslike 
stranger faces the music, a 
him to death an’ make a rag baby out o’ him in half a min- 
ute; so while they’re swarmin’ over him I'm gettin’ out 
my artillery an’ fixin’ to help the young feller out a little 

Before they can get him down I’m wadin’ into the riot 
tampin’ sociable left an’ right with the butt o’ my weapon; 
an’ in half a minute me an’ this young stranger ee-merges 
rom the conflict, bloody but victorious, an’ in the hands 
of a dozen policemen. 

They take my gun away from me, which I'm too law- 
abidin’ to object to, an’ then we're took to a hospital an’ 





“Reverend, if You Don't Fire This Here Volunteer Nurse I'm A+Goin’ 


patched up, though there ain’t nothing serious wrong with 
either of us. We got forty fights left in us yet 
hospital we’re taken to the police station, where the you 
feller’s booked for incitin’ with his bail fixed at five 
hundred dollars; an’ me—son, I’m charged wit! 
with a deadly weapon. The arrestin’ officer says as how 
I’m a gunfighter an’ 

my bail a thousand dollar 





a riot 
assault 


a dangerous character, an’ they make 


see my feller criminal is staggered at this state of 


affairs, but it’s plumb amusin’ to me. I have a money belt 
under my shirt next my skin, which I hauls her out an’ 
counts out fifteen hundred dolla on the counter 








is your 
alla Bill 
Panamint’s the 
I’m that patriot 
advertisin’ Panamint. 


So the officer takes us to another feller at a desk, an’ he 


y friend o’ mine 
Redfield, mayor 
biggest-feelin’ camp 


“Gimme a receipt,” I says 
is John J. an’ I’m Chuckw 


o’ Panamint, 


Jones, 
whicl 
nothin’ can 


on earth.” keep me from 





rakes in my fifteen hundred, gives me separate receipts, an’ 
tells us to come back for trial in the mornin’ 
When we're safe outside the police station the young 


feller thanks me kindly. He says if I'm not there with hi 

bail money he'd shore have been disgraced 
“Which you're a fightin’ bobcat, young feller,” 

‘an’ I’m proud to have been arrested with you.” Then I 


interduced myself; an’ I learn his name 


From the 





“Mr. Redfield, I had no call to drag you to this me 
he says, “only I can't bear to see murder dons 
Chuckwalla or B 


this here city an’ 


“Same here,” I says, “only call me 
I been mighty lonesome in 
by my Christian 


il you t rm 
Dow 
preacher, an’ I’m here 

to fit the job.” 





name I'll feel more to home 
Panamint we got a vacancy fora 


round one up if I can ever find one 


“Why, Chuckwalla,” he says, “I'm a minister o’ th 
Gospel.” 

‘The hell you are!"’ I says You don't fight like on 

“I’m brand-new,” he says grinnin’ I'm only ordains 
yesterday, an’ I’m on my way to a tailor’s to be measure 


fora parson’s suit when I feel myse lf called on to save 


Now, if I'm fined or jailed fc 


that suit, an’ mebbe the bish 


life o’ that unfortunate scab 


incitin’ a riot I can’t get 


call a conference an’ heave me out o’ the churcl 
“Philip,” I says, if the bishop does that I'll shore 
him hard to catch. However, don't you worry, be 
you ain't goin’ to have ) 
stand trial. We'll just 


elly jump our bail.’ 


The young feller g 


laug! that would 
warmed the heart 
banker 

Why. I won't heart 
nohow,” he says a 
lose fifteen hundred 
i 
beh 


It won't be the first 
teen hundred 
‘I ain't 
about that 
fool, an’ car afford it Wi 
I ain't bankin’ on is hav 
a black mark unjust 
( } alke d up 
red blooded 
seen in three weeks 
900 


says worry 


I'm richer 


agin the o 
parson I’, 
lo he 
with the money 
“Chuckwalla,” he sa 

“you're immense! 

“Let’s talk about you 
Philip,” Isays. To savem 
soul I can’t call him parso: 
He's too much like a friend 
“Be you lookin’ for 
preachin’ the Gospel 

‘I shore am,” he sa 
“Do reckon I could 
fill that vacancy you mer 
tion?”’ 

“Well,” I says, “I’m the 
mayor of Panamint, daddy 
o’ the camp an’ the Cor 


you 


mittee on Ree-ligior " 
what I say goes or I} 
know the reason wl y |’ 


looked over a lot o’] irsor 
but they don't grade hig) 
enough for Panamint; ar 
though look might 
still there’s a 
chance that Panamint dor 


you 


good to me 


grade high enough for y« 
She’s a minin’ camp ti 
ain't had the edges knocked 


off her yet, and it’s only f 


I should 


warn you betore 


talkin’ terms.’ 
to Leave"’ “Chuckwalla,” he say 
layin’ his har ion nr Var 
like he’d knowed me all his life, “I'm out to preact 
Gospel, an’ I don’t care where | preach it \That’s n 
Son, I’m overcome 
suppose me al ? you go somew 


Philip,” I says 


“All right,” he says; an’ we went over to the P 


Hotel restauraw an’ sat down to discuss the matter 

The Reverend Pharo he has a glass o’ buttermilk an’ | 
have some red liquor, to which he don’t offer no objecti 
an’ tell me a lot o’ things about red liquor that I } 


already a durned sight better’n him. I chalk a white n 


up to him for that * ther 





] put ig is ex 
nation 

“Philiy I says, “do you believe in hell? 

“Well, Chuckwalla, my friend he 8% the co 
tion an’ by-laws o’ my church recognize but there 
no orthodox hell: ar ‘ t time I get uy i pul ] 
goin’ to say so.” 

yr what ground 10 ) pase the 

Oy ommon se ‘ Our Lo " e. 
ryin people It’s agi the com] He sl 
human be s while he was here « ear 

“How many roads there to heaven?” I 

So blamed n CI walla, it oO Ww 
is get lost in transit. The Bible Int I 
house there is many mal! ) 4 l gue there 
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apare rooms for all of us, Jew an’ Gentile, if we play the 
game o’ life square with ourselves.” 

“Philip,” I says, “the job’s your’n if you'll take it; an’ 
if you don’t take it I’m goin’ to set right here an’ get drunk 
an’ drown my sorrer.”’ 

“I'll take it,” he says, “‘ providin’ the bishop is willin’. I 
suppose my congregation’ll approve yore choiceo’ parson?” 

“T dunno,” I says; “an’ what’s more, I don’t give a hoot. 
I know what's good for Panamint, an’ if they reject you 
I'll build another church at my own expense an’ run em’ 
All I know is you’re my parson, providin’ 
you ain't a Baptist.’ 

“No, Chuckwalla,”’ he says, “I ain't. You got a grudge 
agin the Baptists?”’ 

“IT shore ain’t no bigot,”’ I says; “‘ but we got to haul the 
water in bar’ls twelve mile to camp.” He laughed himsclf 
inte a fit at that. 

“Chuckwalla,” he says, “I repeat it 
I love you like a brother.” 

Then we talked salary, an’ I offered him five hundred, 
which he says, as shy as a sheep-killin’ dog, five hundred 
ain't quite enough, an’ the very least he can get along on is 
seven hundred. I'm embarrassed a heap to think mebbe 
I've showed Panamint in the light o’ bein’ cheap an’ small 
in money matters, an’ I tell him, in order to be safe, I'll 
guarantee him a thousand; the congregation can fix the 
regular rate, an’ I'll make up the dee-ficit personally. 

Thinkin’ to ease his mind on the financial question I 
draw a check on the Panamint Bank & Trust Company 
for a thousand and give it to him. 

“There, Philip,”’ | says, “is yore first month’s salary in 
advance.” 

“Month!” heyells. ‘“ You frontier comedian, I’m talkin’ 
about years!"’ An’ he laughs so long an’ hearty the head 
waiter comes over an’ tells us we'll have to be quiet or git 
out. ‘Why, bless yore heart, Chuckwalla,” Philip contin- 
ues, “‘a hundred a month is princely as preacher’s salaries 
goes in the country!” 

“Then,” I says, “the good Lord help them in the city, 
for nine-tenths o’ the preachers I see are that grave an’ 

olemn I got a notion they’re worried over money matters; 
but you're different. I got a notion mebbe sometime I'll 
come to church and listen to you preach.” 

“Well, Chuckwalla,” he says, “don’t do nothin’ that 
hurts you, unless it happens to be the right thing to do. 
An’ now,” he says, “I'll go an’ explain my damaged appear- 
ance to the bishop an’ talk it all over with him.” Which 
he an’ in two hours he’s back an’ I have his final 
acceptance 

We start right out shoppin’. First I buy mea new gun, 
because I don’t feel dressed up since the police take my 
other gun away from me; an’ then we buy a big, bang-up 
organ for the church. That's my gift an’ it costs me close 
to two thousand dollars. Also, I buys the hymn books, et- 
an’ I make Philip pick out the fixin’s an’ furnishin’s 
for his parsonage himself. 1 aim to make him comfortable, 
an’ | have a heap o’ difficulty convincin’ him he’s headed 
for Panamint, where the best ain't none too good; an’ 
most likely, at that, it’s regarded with suspicion! 

While we're shoppin’ I learn a heap about Philip. He's 
got no kin; an’, as near as I can make out, his pa leaves 
him just about enough to educate him an’ clothe him till 
he’s twenty-one. He's been through a big Eastern college 
in’ has a string o’ letters after his name like the tail of a 
comet. He’s probably the most wholesome, handsome 
young feller | ever meet, an’ when it comes to sand he’s got 
more o’ that commodity in his craw than a grizzly bear. 
He's as good-natured as a baby an’ laughin’ all the time 
he’s with me. Durned if I see what he finds to laugh at, 
unless it’s mebbe because I treat him like he’s a pinfeather 
I'm five year older’n him in p’int o’ years; but in 
p'int of experience with life I’m dyin’ of old age compared 
with Philip. 

Well, when everything is bought an’ the shippin’ instruc- 
tions given, me an’ Philip lights out for San José, so the 


out o’ business. 
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police won’t ketch us on a bench warrant for jumpin’ our 
bail next day. In San José we patronize an expensive 
tailor, an’ when our clothes are ready we head for Panamint. 

We don’t make no noise comin’ into town, for I’m dead 
set agin this Wild West hip!-hip!-hurrah! business every 
time some sucker wins a big pot. We put up at the hotel 
while waitin’ for the furnishin’s for the parsonage an’ the 
organ to be freighted in, an’ I take Philip round an’ inter- 
duce him to everybody in Panamint. He’s received with 
favor an’ I’m complimented a heap on my jedgment. 

It’s mebbe two weeks before the freight gets in, but 
durin’ that time Philip organizes his congregation with a 
membership roll, an’ the congregation gets together an’ 
elects a governin’ board, called the elders. As near as I 
recollect there’s a dozen o’ these elders. I don’t favor the 
notion nohow, bein’ dead set agin anybody bossin’ Philip; 
but as I ain’t a member o’ the church an’ don’t intend to 
be, an’ as it’s Philip’s game, I figger he knows what he’s 
up to, an’ that there ain’t no call for me to horn in on the 
play. If I’d knowed as much about elders as I do now I'd 
have named aslate an’ put Philip up to an opposition ticket. 

The elders is all composed o’ the solid citizens o’ the 
town. The presidin’ elder is an old silvertip by the name 
o’ Absalom Randall. Absalom’s been clerkin’ in a country 
bank in Kansas about twenty year, an’ when I organized 
the Panamint Bank & Trust Company one o’ the directors 
recommends him for the job o’ vice-president an’ manager, 
particular since Absalom’s got five thousand dollars he’s 
willin’ to invest in the stock. 

I’m for him on account of his bankin’ experience, which 
is why he gets the job. I’m president myself, but I don’t 
take no interest in the bank’s affairs. I leave that to hire- 
lin’s, as I’m never inside the bank except to draw checks 
agin my own account; which, lookin’ back at it all now, 
*pears to me I all but lived in front o’ the payin’ teller’s 
winder. 

The super o’ the Panamint Lily, an’ the druggist, an’ 
some leadin’ merchants an’ family men makes up the rest 
o’ the list; but Absalom Randall, he sticks out in my mem- 
ory most. He shore was a ornery old sidewinder. 

Well, son, I don’t make no mistake in pickin’ the Rev- 
erend Philip Pharo. The first Sunday the house is packed, 
an’ Philip’s sermon is a snorter. Also, he takes occasion to 
pass out a few complimentary remarks about me, which if 
I'm in church when he makes "em I'd have been embar- 
rassed. 

The Almighty’s just cut Philip out for a minin’-camp 
parson, an’ filled him up with love for his feller man. It 
ain’t no time before that boy is workin’ himself sick doin’ 
things for the unfortunates that romps into every minin’ 
camp, where they promptly finds themselves unfit and 
bogs down, sick an’ busted. 

We've built him a nice little five-room parsonage up on 
Amethyst Avenoo—son, we're settin’ in his back yard 
right now—but he never gets to enjoy it none. Right off 
he digs up a busted Cousin Jack miner that’s been leaded, 
an’ a tinhorn gambler dyin’ o’ consumption, an’ houses 
*em at the parsonage, after which he installs a drunken old 
bandit answerin’ to the name o’ Crabapple Thompson, an’ 
nominates Crabapple chief cook and head nurse. 

“Philip,” I says, when I spot Crabapple Thompson on 
the premises, an’ me knowin’ his capacity for red liquor, 
“fire this here attendant o’ your’n an’ I'll round you up a 
responsible party.” 

“No, Chuckwalla,” he says; “Crabapple needs me 
worse’n I need him. If he’s round where I can keep my 
eye on him he'll stay in line. Besides, I like the old sinner. 
There’s a heap o’ character in Crabapple when you catch 
him sober.” 

Well, I seen there wasn’t no use arguin’ with him, par- 
ticular after he says: 

“Chuckwalla, did you ever notice how prone a lot o’ 
preachers is to surround themselves with respectable people 
an’ visit round among the congregation, an’ make them- 
selves agreeable to agreeable people?” 
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“No,” I says; “I ain’t had no experience that way. 
You're the first parson I ever see on the job—that is, at 
close range.” 

“Well,” he says, “it’s a fact. A lot o’ my worthy 
brethren seem to have an idee that fellers like Crabapple 
Thompson an’ that there consumptive gambler is the 
legitimate prey o’ so-called settlement workers an’ public 
institootions. I don’t subscribe to them theories. I’m 
a-tryin’ to foller in His steps. He went round healin’ the 
sick an’ bein’ kind to sinners, an’ mixin’ up with the lowly 
o’ the earth, regardless. Chuckwalla, good people don’t 
need my services; an’ so long as I’m the parson o’ Pana- 
mint I don’t aim to spend my time drinkin’ tea with the 
ladies of the congregation, or walkin’ round hand-shakin’ 
myself into popularity. I ain’t been here long, but I can 
see already I got a real he-job in this camp; an’ I’m not 
goin’ to be no kid-glove preacher. Sinners is too thick here 
for me to waste my time in social frivolity.” 

I've hardly left him before a faro dealer in the Pick an’ 
Drill, feelin’ jealous o’ his ladylove, shoots the lady up 
somethin’ scandalous. It’s four days before I learn Philip 
has the unfortunate up at the parsonage. Me, I’ve got 
that many things to think of, I've forgot to rig up a hos- 
pital; an’ as nobody seems anxious to care for this here gal, 
Buckskin Liz, why, the parson has her toted up to the 
parsonage. He gives up his own bed to the critter, while 
he takes a blanket an’ goes over to the church nights, 
aimin’ to roost in the organ loft. As soon as I find this out 
I have Buckskin Liz moved out to Darwin, where she’s put 
in the Miners’ Hospital. 

Now, of course, like all lovable, good-natured boys, 
Philip ain’t in camp a week till there’s forty corn-fed girls 
out to rope him. They’re pesterin’ the boy to such an 
extent that it takes him two hours to get to the post office 
an’ back. While he’s got Buckskin Liz on his hands he 
asks one after the other o’ these young women to come up 
an’ nurse Liz. He says as how a little charity an’ gentle- 
ness at this time mebbe reclaims Liz from a life o’ shame. 
Finally he gets one out o’ the lot who ‘lows mebbe she'll 
take a chance; “but she ain’t on the job more’n an hour 
when Liz calls the parson in: 

“Reverend,” she says, “if you don’t fire this here vol- 
unteer nurse I’m a-goin’ to leave. I’m what I am, an’ I 
know it; but it shore does gravel me to be told about it.”’ 

So Philip, he thanks the lady kindly an’ says he’s much 
obliged, but perhaps he’s asked her to do somethin’ he 
oughtn’t to; an’ he guesses he'll manage somehow. He 
don’t have to give her more’n half an’ openin’ before she’s 
gone. 

Women don’t take to Buckskin Liz worth a whoop, an’ 
Philip he has to fall back on Crabapple Thompson, which 
the sot ain’t half bad, accordin’ to Liz. She says he under- 
stands her; an’ first thing her an’ Crabapple gets to arguin’ 
religion, an’ Liz, she warns the Crabapple if he ever gets 
drunk round the parson, an’ she gets well an’ finds it out, 
she'll shore make him hard to catch. 

No; Philip's too busy to go feedin’ round to a new house 
every night, an’ he ain’t the kind of a man to go peddlin’ 
out small talk an’ compliments to a lot o’ women just 
because they stand ready to fall in love with him. Philip, 
he’s a regular man, an’ there ain’t no female in Panamint 
that grades high enough for him; an’ there ain’t no bunch 
o’ females that’s goin’ to make a mollycoddle outer him. 

“Chuckwalla,” he says—he comes to me for comfort 
when he can’t stand it no longer—“‘it’s an awful strain on a 
parson to be rubbin’ up agin folks that wears their best side 
outside when they meet up with the minister. Me, I like 
my souls turned inside out—an’ mostly I like "em when 
they’re naked an’ I can see all the sin.” 

Well, son, this Buckskin Liz ee-pisode creates some little 
talk an’ a diversity of opinion. It sorter jolts all hands in 
the congregation, an’ some of the good people makes so 
bold as to remonstrate with Philip. In particular the chief 
elder, Absalom Randall, he talks to Philip like a son, an’ 
says he must be careful an’ not cause no talk. 









“Absalom Randall,” says Philip, “let me an’ you have 
a show-down right here an’ now. I’m a plain minister o’ 
the Gospel an’ not a divinity. I object seriously to this 
idea of a congregation electin’ to think their pastor’s so 
blamed pure he mustn’t let himself go near sin an’ sordid- 
nessinmaleorfemale. I’ma-tryin’ todo this job accordin’ 
to my Master’s example. Elder, did you ever hear of a 
woman named Mary Magdalen?” 

“Yes, yes!”’ says this hoary-headed old hypocrite. “I 
understand, parson; but you're young and I’m only warnin’ 
you about people that may not understand.” 

“Yore wife an’ daughter, I take it, is included in that 
category,” says Philip. “I recall I asked both of ’em to 
step up to the parsonage an’ help me manage Buckskin 
Liz; but they don’t oblige me.” 

“That’s work for a trained nuss, my dear Mr. Pharo,” 
says ol’ Silvertip—I allers call him that, because he’s a 
heap like a b’ar in many ways; an’, havin’ pulled himself 
out of a mean hole which Philip plunges him into, he takes 
up his hat an’ goes back to the bank. 

That night me an’ Philip is settin’ on the front porch o’ 
the parsonage and he tells me about it. I don’t say nothin’; 
but when Silvertip comes prancin’ down to the bank next 
mornin’ I’m settin’ in at his desk—an’ Silvertip’s fired! 

“Silvertip,”’ I says, “ hereafter you'll leave the Reverend 
Mr. Pharo to run his game without interference. Now you 
trot along to the cashier an’ he'll give you back the five 
thousand you invested, at bankin’ interest to date; 
don’t you come in here no more. If you do I'll skelp you!” 

What does this old Silvertip do? Son, I’m ashamed to 
tell you. He runs blubberin’ to Philip an’ begs him to use 
his influence with me to get him back his job; an’ o’ 
course, when Philip comes over an’ tells me I don’t know 
how to run a bank an’ to get away from that desk an’ let 
Silvertip do his work, I ain’t got no option but to oblige 
him. Anyway, I’ve put Silvertip in his place, an’ I’m 
figgerin’ he'll leave Philip alone hereafter. 

Now there’s lately come to town a person callin’ himself 
Bud Deming. I know Bud well. He’s a gambler, but he’s 
tee-totally on the square; so when he applies for a license 
to open up a combination gamblin’ hall, dance-hall, saloon 
an’ restauraw, nachelly he gets it. I’m for encouragin’ 
legitimate commercial enterprises every time, an’ the only 
mistake I make in Bud Deming’s case is in failin’ to look 
over the plans o’ Bud’s deadfall. I'll explain later. 

Well, when Bud’s place o’ business is ready he plans to 
give a banquet to the leadin’ citizens an’ the future patrons 
o’ his house as a sort o’ grand openin’. Me bein’ the mayor 
an’ the daddy o’ the camp, nachelly he invites me, an’ still 
further honors me by insistin’ that I'm to be the toast- 
master. I’m agreeable; then me an’ Bud arranges the 
program o’ speakers an’ toasts, an’ Bud has a bright idee. 

“How'd it do,”’ he says, “to invité the parson? Think 
he’d come?” 

“Try him an’ see, Bud,” I says. 
won't offend him by askin’.”’ 

So Hank Bartlett gets out the printed invitations an’ 
the programs over on the Nugget Press, an’ Bud mails one 
to Philip. Right off Philip writes Bud a letter, acceptin’ 
with thanks, an’ says he'll shore be there when the dinner 
bell rings. A invite like that might have riled some par- 
sons; but Bud’s meanin’ well, an’ Philip knows he is, an’ 
he’s never missin’ any opportunities for gettin’ acquainted 
with Bud’s kind o’ people. So he accepts just like you or me. 

Son, that banquet shore was a hummer! I make Bud 
the address o’ welcome an’ introduce the speakers. Philip 
says grace before an’ after meals an’ responds to the toast: 
Panamint; Her Dull Past an’ Brilliant Future. An’ if he 
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“All I know is you 





“Her Picks is Rust; 
Her Bones is Dust. 
It’s Thirty Year Since She Went Bust"’ 
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don’t make a hit I'm a Chinaman! 
Sadie’s Bud’s light o’ love, as the feller says, declares he’s a 
wonder; an’ after the banquet she comes up an’ shakes 
hands with him an’ tells him so. 

Is Philip embarrassed when Sunflower Sadie shakes his 


Sunflower Sadie, which 


flipper? Nota bit. Does he give her a ree-ligious talk an’ 
tell her to abandon the sinful life she’s leadin’? No, sir! 
This parson of ours is a gentleman an’ don’t get familiar on 
brief acquaintance. A-lookin’ back on them days now I 
think I figger out Philip's system, which was to be so good 
an’ kind an’ gentle an’ human an’ natural an’ noble that 
every body’s just got to love him; an’ then he has things all 
his own way, an’ you're ready to bust a laig runnin’ to 
church to holler“ Hallelujah!"" Me, I love that boy like he’s 
my own son, for he grades high. He's the biggest man that 
ever come to Panamint. Somehow he manages to pull 
all the burs offen religion an’ make it as smooth as long 
sweetenin’. 

Hank Bartlett runs an account o’ the banquet in the 
Nugget, an’ I'm down at the post office when old Silvertip 
gets his paper an’ reads about the banquet. He just goes 
staggerin’ back to the bank lookin’ like he’s goin’ to have 
some sort of a fit. I’m lookin’ for breakers, as the feller 
says, an’ | ain't disapp’inted. Pretty soon the druggist 
comes pussy-footin’ it into the bank an’ him an’ Silvertip 
goes into executive session. As he’s leavin’ Il'm lingerin’ 
by the door an’ I hear him say: 

“It’s an outrage! I'm goin’ to see the other elders an’ 
call a meetin’, Randall, if you don’t.” 

I steps out an’ takes the druggist by the arm. 

“Neighbor,” I says, ‘if you call that meetin’ this here 
bank’ll call yore note. We got a majority o’ you elders 
represented in our Bills Receivable account, an’ I guess, as 
the feller says, Chuckwalla Bill Redfield's got the situation 
well in hand.” 

They didn’t call no meetin’. 

However, a-gettin’ back to this here Bud Deming: He's 
caterin’ to the select trade o’ the camp, an’ if there’s one 
thing he prides himself on it’s the grub in his restauraw. 
He don’t spare no expense; an’, as Philip sees right off the 
night o’ the banquet Bud's fodder is the real quill, the 
follerin’ evenin’ he drops into the restauraw for his supper. 

As a cook, Crabapple Thompson don’t grade higher’n 
flapjacks an’ frijoles; an’ it’s plain wearin’ on Philip to 
dine out with the members o’ his flock, who treat him like 
he’s a superior person. Bud has some good soup an’ a 
light dessert that’s something to admire; an’ when he’s 
finished his grub Philip calls the waiter an’ ‘lows he'll buy 
some for his patients up at the parsonage if the cook’ll load 
up a basket for him to carry it in; which the cook done, an’ 
Philip’s goin’ out with the basket-—when Bud spots him. 

Now, after ascertainin’ what he’s got in the basket, Bud 
Deming, which he has a heart as big as all outdoors, says 
to Philip: 

“Parson, I ain't no church-goin’ man, but when it comes 
to feedin’ the hungry an’ slippin’ a dollar to a down-an’- 
outer, that’s my religion. As a business man I'm willin’ to 
let you pay for yore own scoffin’s, but this grub you're 
totin’ home for them sick fellers you got on yore hands, 
that’s on the house; an’ it'll continue to be on the house 
three times a day, twenty-one times a week— while I'm 
runnin’ this restauraw. You come yoreself or send Crab 
apple, an’ the cook’ll have instructions to have it ready an’ 
waitin’ for you.” 

“Bud,” says the parson, “you're a no-good ol’ skunk, 
but you're shore a-layin’ up treasures in heaven for your 
self!’’ An’ then him an’ Bud laughs an’ has their little 
joke an’ walks arm an’ arm together to the door. 





Speakin’ o’ this door, it’s the sole entrance to Bud's hall 
o’ sin. As you come in there's the long bar on the left; in 
the center there's a space for dancin’, an’ the gamblin’ lay 
outs is along the right wall; while in the rear 
glass door leadin’ into the restauraw. 


there s a 


This glass door is the only way in, an’ likewise it’s the 
only way out; in consequence of which, when Philip take 
to patronizin’ Bud's restauraw he has to pass through t! 
departments out in front. 

Philip ain't been feedin’ at the restauraw three weeks 
vefore he's on speakin’ terms with every barkeeper, gam 
bler, swamper an’ dance-hall girl in the place. He don’t 
stop to talk with them at all when he comes in, but as he 
walks through he has a nod an’ a smile for all hands. It's 
“Howdy, Bill, you ol’ pelican!” or “Good evenin’, Tes 
sie!"’ an’ he’s back in the restauraw. Same thing when he 
comes out. 

An’ to show you the effect o’ this simple treatment 
them denizens o’ Bud's place, every man an’ woman, from 
time to time, takes occasion to apologize to Philip for the 
architect that draws Bud's plans! Why, that parson has 
more friends among them people than me-—-an’ | have 
money to give away 


What's more, I'm a-givin’ it too 

Well, as I say, things goes along this way mebbe a mont} 
when Chappie Ellerton comes to town. Speakin' o’ Chappi« 
reminds me 0’ that sayin’ from the Scriptures: “Co 
the lilies o’ the field; they toil not 
yet Solomon in all his glory was not 


these.’ 


aldetT 
neither do they s} 
irrayed as one 
In face an’ figger Chappie’s a heap like Philip. Har 
Bartlett allers allows as how he’s a poet gone wrong. He 
allers lookin’ like he’d stepped out of a ban'box; an 
pose if somebody’'d killed him the night him an’ Philip 
up, he'd dress mebbe two thousand dollars on the hoof in 
jewelry an’ glad raiment 
Son, if ever 


meet 


Solomon put on half the dog 


Ellerton does the ol’ gentleman was a sport! 


Chappie 
Chappe s 
shore a lily o’ the field in p’int o’ looks an’ labor; but wher 
it comes to spinnin’, right there him the lily 
trails. Chappie’s a spinner from 'way back, him controllin’ 
the destinies of a little ivdry ball in a circle o' numbers an’ 
colors, the same bein’ known to science as a roulette wheel 

It’s Chappie’s first night on shift in Bud Deming’s plac 
along in the shank o’ the evenin’, when there ain’t nothin’ 
much doin’. He’s standin’ back o’ the wheel waitin’ for 
the play to start; 
he’s singin’ a little song of his own devisin’: 


an’ forks 


an’ him an’ the night both bein’ young, 


Roun’ she goes an’ roun’ she goes ; 
An’ where she 
But the Lord! 


flops nobody knows 
an’ He won't tell! 


Philip's just comin’ out o’ the restauraw an’ is 
a brief second at the end o° the bar to thank Bud for his 
daily contribution to the sick an’ destitoot; so nachells 
he hears Chappie croonin’ his little ditty over an’ over 
again! There ain’t a soul at the wheel but Chappie, but 
he’s spinnin’ the ball just the same 


stoppin’ 


for practice, | guess 
an’ singin’ because he knows from experience that adver 
tisin’ pays 

Well, son, the preacher, hearin’ the song, turns round 
for a look at the blasphemer; Chappie, who's sensitive to a 
degree, feels somebody sizin’ him up; so he glances round 
an’ spots the preacher. Then them two looks at 
other 

Now, the Reverend Pharo’s a new one on Chappie. He 


each 


don’t figger none on meetin’ a preacher in a gamblin’ hall 
consequently the sight completely busts Chappie’s ideals 
wide open, an’ he grins at the parson 
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On his part the parson ‘lows as how Chappie’s a new one 
He's such a kid to be herdin’ a roulette wheel, an’ 
his smile’s plumb irresistible; so the preacher smiles back 
an’ crosses over to him. It’s the first time on record he 
ever lingers-in the gamblin’ hall. 

“Friend,” he says, “ain’t it possible for you to ply yore 
vocation without draggin’ the name o’ the Lord into it? 
I should jedge, from a casual inspection o’ yore head, that 
you got imagination enough to invent some other madrigal 
not contrary to the Second Commandment.” 

“If I'd known there was a preacher driftin’ round loose 
in this here haunt o’ the particular and the unparticular, 
an’ the quicker, the secular an’ the insectivorous, 
I'd ’a’ done it without askin’,” says Chappie. He spins 
the ball again an’ sings: 


on him 


the quick 


Roun’ she goes an’ roun’ she goes; 
An’ where she stops nobody knows. 
An’ nobody gives a turiloo, turilee-addy! 


‘*Now that’s just as good,” says the sky pilot, laughin’. 

“Try your luck!”’ says Chappie. He’s a mite fresh, is 
Chappie, an’ inclined to have a little fun with any preacher 
he ketches in a gamblin’ house. 

“My jovial friend,” says Philip, “I never gamble. 
never been this close to a roulette wheel before.” 

“This ain't gamblin’,” says Chappie; “it’s just a mortal 
cinch in the D’'ye suppose Bud'd be 
reskin’ his bank roll if it wasn’t? The odds is thirty-eight 
to thirty-five agin you.” 

“Then why should I try my luck?” says Philip. 

To be a good feller,” says Chappie. ‘You bein’ a 
parson an’ hornin’ into my game thataway, I got a notion 
the wheel; an’ presently some mucker 
omes along an’ busts the bank. You ought to lug that 
jinks away with you when you leave.” 

“How?” 
“By pikin’ a dollar to take away the curse. 


I’ve 


favor o' house, 


you've iinksed 


“You young rascal!” says Philip laughin’. ‘‘ You're 
darin’ me to gamble just because I’m a preacher, an’ I got 
a good notion to take you up. Remember what the Scrip- 
tures say: ‘Them that lives by the sword shall perish by 
the sword.’” 

“‘Meanin’ what, dominie?”’ 

“Meanin’, in yore own classical language, that I might 
bust the bank.” 

“No danger,” says Chappie. 
parson! Be a sport!” 

“ All right,” says Philip, “I'll gamble with you 
condition.” 

“Tt’s accepted. What does she look like?” 

“Since a preacher in a gamblin’ house playin’ a roulette 
wheel for money is an unusual sight,” says Philip, “a 
gambler in church ought to prove an equally interestin’ 
attraction. It ain’t fair for me to furnish the whole show; 
so if I play yore game you'll have to play mine. That’s 
fair, ain’t it?” 

“T should tell a man!” says Chappie, laughin’ to see the 
trap Philip’s sprung on him. “Parson, you’ve shore got 
me in the nine-hole that time.” 

“That bein’ thoroughly understood I'll expect to see 
you in church next Sunday. I shall now tempt the tongue 
o’ scandal,’’ says Philip. ‘‘ Also, by reason o’ you remarkin’ 
that I got you in the nine-hole, whatever that may be, I 
shall take you at yore word an’ play the nine.” An’ he 
lays his dollar on the Curse o’ Scotland. 

“Yes,”” says Chappie, “I’ve seen fellers play them 
hunches before.’’ An’ he spins the ball an’ sings, plumb 
forgetful o’ present company: 


“I'm game. Come on, 


on one 


Rou n’ she goes an’ rou n’ she goes ; 
An’ where she stops nobody knows 
But the Lord! an’ He won't tell! 


“There you go again, bustin’ the Second Command 
ment!"’ says Philip—an’ the ball drops into the pocket. 
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“Nine, red, odd, low, third column, an’ first twelve,” 
says Chappie in his professional tones. ‘ How’ll you have 
it, parson?” 

Now the fact o’ the matter is, Philip don’t have no more 
idee o’ roulette than that Champagne Charley jackass o’ 
mine has of astronomy. He don’t even know he’s won an’ 
that Chappie’s askin’ him whether he’ll take chips or 
silver, for he ain’t thinkin’ of gamblin’ at all; but what a 
shame it is that a nice-appearin’ young feller like this gam- 
bler ain’t doin’ some good for himself in life. 

So Chappie, figgerin’ the parson won’t bet any more an’ 
hence won't need chips, shoves over a stack o’ thirty-five 
dollars. It’s only then that Philip sees he’s won, an’ the 
shock of it scares him stiff. He don’t figger that anything 
like this is goin’ to happen; an’, what’s more, he don’t 
want it to happen, because he only intends to play a dollar 
an’ quit after he’s got the strangle hold on Chappie an’ 
rounded him up for the church! He stands there kinder 
stupid, thinkin’ it over. 

“Oh,” says Chappie, “I guess I got you sized up all 
wrong after all. Goin’ to let her ride, eh? Well, you are a 
sporty parson, ain’t you? However, I’m sorry to say the 
house won't let you pyramid your bets.”’ An’ he points 
over his shoulder with his thumb to the sign on the wall 
above him: Ten-Dollar Limit! 

Then he reaches over, pinches the parson’s stack down 
to ten dollars an’ spins the ball again. 

Rou n’ she Goes an’ roun’ she goes 
An’ where she stops nobody knows 
But the Lord! won't tell! 


an fhe 


“Didn’t I warn you agin that third line?”’ says Philip, 
an’ the ball drops home. 

“Nine! The Curse o’ Scotland repeats,’’ says Chappie, 
reachin’ casual for the tray containin’ the gold an’ cur- 
rency; an’ then Philip wakes up to what’s happenin’ 

Continued on Page 53 


Nation on tle Water  Wagom 


By MARY ISABEL BRUSH 


HEN the government of Russia 

announced that it was going to re- 

sign from the liquor business, which 
national industry it has owned since the 
close of the Japanese War, I, having a practical type of 
mind, demanded: “How are they going to make up 
their revenue?"’ Moral emancipation may bring with it 
a certain sense of satisfaction; but we all know that it is 
difficult to maintain a consistently elevated spirituality 
with the grocery bill unpaid. No less an authority than 
Sir James Barrie mentioned that you could take but 
little interest in the advancement of mankind on the 
morning when the pipes in the bathroom burst. 

if this war has taught us anything, it is that human 
nature, like water, cannot rise above its own level. It 
seems that only arow once ina while will clarify national 
as well as personal situations, even though certain 
people here and there know that life contains better 
ends than the new hat, the woman’s-club presidency, 
the coaling station in the Pacific, the seaport in the 
South, or any other of the ridiculous rewards for which 
individuals and nations strive. But, since the spirit of 
a nation is but an aggregate of the spirit of its people, 
would it be possible for Russia to face poverty when 
wealth is so easily to be gained? The lottery man finds 
it difficult to refrain from running a lottery just fer the 
sake of the impoverished dignity he can command in a 
leas remunerative pursuit. Would not Russia succumb 
to the natural human course of resuming her easiest 
source of revenue when the bills began to fall due? 
very sure,’ said the gentleman 
iddressed, “‘that she made every provision for that 
income before she cut off the trade. See the Czar” 

uch is the nonchalant way of handing out a minor 
“or somebody that represents him, and 
find out all about that.” 

Beginning on Rector Street, at the Russian-American 
Steamship Line office, I asked every bearded man in 
that part of town how Russia expected to make up her 
budget; and I repeated the question to all intelligent- 
looking persons on board the steamship Dvinsk, as well 
as to those who were approachable in Archangel, along 
the line of march to the capital, and in Petrograd, up to and 
inclusive of the Prime Minister. The last named was the 
first who gave me any satisfaction. He received me in his 
pal ice 

The Russians do things very nicely; and when the sleigh 
drew up before the residence the magnificent being in 
loose-girdled blouse who stands outside the massive arched 
doors asked of the guide: “American correspondent?” 
He had been notified that such a one was expected, and he 
signaled to another attendant to escort me into the house 


“Oh, you may be 


commission 





FROM BROWN BROTHERS, NEW 
The Priests Have Been a Great Heip in Stopping the 
Vodka Traffic 


and remove my overshoes. More important to the life and 
happiness of the Russian than any other article of wearing 
apparel are his galoshes; no more deadly insult to his pride 
can scarcely be offered than for anyone with them on to 
appear before him in an interior. 

When they had put my feet in proper condition for wait- 
ing on the Prime Minister, and had hung my coat on a long 
rack like those in the cloakrooms of hotels, I passed into 
a carved and paneled antechamber thick with the spicy 
smell of burning wood from a grate fire in the huge room 





beyond. Almost immediately a slender uni- 

formed figure came through the hall door- 

way smilingly showing his white teeth under 

his black mustache and holding out his 
hand. It was the Minister’s first secretary, a man of 
high military standing and excellent family. He said 
chattily in English that the Minister did not get a cer- 
tain letter of mine in time the previous evening to reply, 
and requested me to wait a few minutes. 

The Russians have their ideas of exclusiveness, dig- 
nity and rank, but they are apparently not based on the 
same fundamental fictions that prevail among the 
English. General excellence, for instance, is not deter- 
mined, as in Great Britain, by the date on which one 
secures his title, where the oldest peerage commands the 
highest respect. All sons in Russia share titles and 
property, with the result that an immense number of 
princes and a great deal of poverty are abroad in the 
land. Social demarcation seems to be established rather 
on the basis of whether one works_with his hands. 
Heads of governmental offices havé been known to 
employ an attendant to dip their pens into the ink. 

One of the things that make the American incom- 
prehensible is that, even when he gets a good salary 
and has men working for him, and puts on evening 
clothes for dinner, he jumps into overalls and shows 
his laborers how to do their job rather than spend two 
years explaining to them about it while they continue 
to do it wrong. Whatever their theories of rank, the 
general in the army and secretary to the Prime Minister 
treated me as though I belonged in his set. 

Presently the first secretary went away smiling and 
left me to realize that I was in a setting which was 
foreign, magnificent and strange. The smell of the fire 
made me think of the Middle West, and there was a 
homelike cheer in the vast room visible through the door- 
way. It was not dank and drear like the palaces I have 
visited in England. Volumes pulled from the book- 
shelves lay open on the great carved chairs, as though 
recently read. You could imagine a woman dusting the 
long, low satinwood tables, and taking very great care to 
leave the papers exactly as she found them. Children 

might stumble over the heads on the rugs and bury their 
faces in the long white fur. 

A home is a home, and the palace of the Prime Minister 
of Russia is one, though it displayed a background different 
from any that we know. The walls, the coloring, the carv- 
ings and the art work were different. Queer-looking men 
carved strange scenes of plunder and defense; soft colors 
massed into unearthly, weird effects; and, with the day- 
light playing over them, strange scenes of devotion were 
unobtrusive reminders that I, of the Middle West, was 





among a people who saw and lived in a different way fron 
ourselves. They seem to have been forever fighting the 
Tartar tribes. That fact tinctures all their civilization. 
While the rest of Europe was gathering its culture they 
were contending for their lives against her race. 

to tell me to 


The Prime Min- 


were at 


anot 
A long-robed individual came bowingly 
enter the room into which I was gazing 
ister had come in by 
a right angle as we approached each other. He walked 
with a little of the shuffle and the hesitat ng step ol age 
He measured a head shorter than myself when he took my 
hand. His beard rounded over hi 
columns of which 
I had a grand speech prepa 
not impertinence but inte 


another door. Our courses 


s chin in an archway, the 
slanted downward into air. 

to the effect that it was 
to pry 


into the running machinery of another. I had meant to 


red, 


rest that led one natior 


mention that we ourselves are a rather intoxi 
He fastened me wit! 
but not rendered dull with age 


fancy conversational endeavor. 


ated country) 
his little blue eyes, which 
and I al 

He said, as h 


low reclining chair opposite his own favorite hi 


were glazed 


indoned any sucl 
pulled a 


gh-backed, 


uncomfortable one, that he had 


before and did not have it 


not seen a correspondent 
mind to do so immediat« ly 
again. 

“And now, young woman,” he appended, “ what 
He spoke very good English; and, 
I held my 


did you wish cleared?” 


in spite of the tartness in his voice 





ecure assurance that I had a larg 
to ask. 

““We are greatly interested it 
stopped the sa 


know how you are 


‘ ; ; * } 
ot vodka, and we wish 


1ake up the enormous sum of 


money lost I hammered out my words as I had grown 


accustomed to do in talking to the Russian here and there 


who fondly imagines that he speaks English, and I watched 


him look at my mouth. Few nations will take the trouble 
that a Russian will assume in trying to find out what a 


foreigner sa} 


Millions a Mere Detail 


an,”” he 
glimmering through that d 


won d, with the 


on NG 
sternness 


answere 





aspect of 





mmed lOoK oO 


age, “‘this is an important time in the history of Russi 
We have large matters to put through. Our thoughts are 


given to big measures. That is but a detail. 
yet begun to think of 


I was asking the Prime Minister to waste his tim 
““T have been told it is a very large sun 
“It is nothing; 

of.”” He added somett 

Europe for many centuries, 

of the Tartar tribes. 

There was a note in his voice that was interesting. It 


and we have important matters to think 


g about Russia having protected 


and he looked at the paintings 


was just such a quality as I heard in a woman’s remark at 
Port Washingtor | 


the neighbors’ chickens had been scratching up her flower 


Long I ind, last summer, when she said 


seed every spring for five years, and that next spring there 
was going to be war. It was reminiscent of another 


] had 1 y 


as well, which had belonged to a young girl who had long 


ago protested to me that her father had sent her sister on 
a trip to Washington, though that sister |} 
automobile for him, and had never sat for hours in 
waiting while he called on patients. The Prime 


never run the 
the cold 


Minister 
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another.’ 
We ourselves are a commercial nation, 
as the Russians are not; and it would be 
] now how we should feel 


pleasant to k 
t cutting off a thir 
for running 


nceome running 
> an idea that there 


oward the matter of 


expenses 
would be a good 
However 


subject of 


Russia, and not 


discussion, and 


America, is the 


the voice was the voice nearest the crow! 


rhe Prime Minister passed on to other 
topk the question of what should be 
done about the Jews; the matter of our 
abrogating our commercial treaty— both 
of which he seemed to feel were of far deeper importa 
than the little incident of how his country was going 
raise a thousand million rubl That matter of the 


mercial treaty turned out to be what p 


his voice. It was not the rasp of super 





righ 
eous grievance. A law dating from the y! 
Mr. Taft roused him more t} th ve r 
of raising the budget for his countr ki 
say that a great deal of the R n point of view is d 
played in that little demonstratio 

Still, it seemed reasona to suppose that somebody 
the empire was mildly concerned over the raising of t} 
sum. The situation surely must have caught the attenti 


of the Minister of Finance. I began « 
Er glist , and I 
the question. Ever; 
I called him Your Exceller 


isting about to a 
cover whether he spoke wrote him a 


} : f 
for an elucidation of 






no trouble 1 
This seems te be 
eral it I did 


d to come in naturally 


Europe not mind especially, except that 
never seeme . 
At the German frontier they held the train 


rehed my hat 


; ry 


twel! 
they se 
overshoe; after which they 


all my possessions except a picture ol the Czar They re 


} 


onciled their lenien« with the comment “She ll ne 
get those notes out of the yuntry.”’ 

I Ber! l sought some hig! iuthorit to whor 
address myself on behalf of the information I had 


body sa 


regarded as a passport tor things in ge 


belt, pockets and or 


decided to let me through, wit 
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und been received by a stenographer in the full uni- 
f what would seem to be not less than a generalissimo 
He even clanked a sword at his side. I did 

sk the address of Excellency, but passed long 
sparring for time until it could be discovered who 
He asked whether I spoke French and I said it would be 
afer to risk his English. He had a charmingly democratic 
of chatting, as though we had a great background in 

ad of having exactly the reverse; and he 
ighed a great deal. The whole day seemed to be at his 
for discussion of anything that might come along; 
ude he was merely displaying one of the 
If the empire were about to 


‘ 


i « j 


’ 
posai 

t in this attit 
tussian ideals of politeness. 


up its inhabitants would not show any concern or 


because they were in the presence of a guest. 

id we were det ply concerned to know how the govV- 

reimbursing its because of the 
He laughed heartily and said: 

d of rubles that’s gone.” 

I said. “There is no such word 


) 1 
ment pr DOSseG 1088 


! 
’ 
: ’ 
promibition taw 


It's a milliar 
You mean a million,” 
lliard 
* he answered. “‘That’s a thousand 
4)f course I had an obvious explanation: 
id never before heard of so large a sum. 
Have you thought at all,”’ I ventured, “about how you 
ure going to make that up?” 
He laughed again and said that the matter was largely 
tuking care of itself 
It isn’t 


dare cut off it 


‘he smiled proudly, “that would 
income just as it entered on one of its very 


every nator 


rious Wars.’ 
Well 
to what! 


is the nation troubled at all,” I essayed again, 
going to become of it financially?” 


After Sixty Days on the Wagon 


Nor it all,” he answered; “‘not at all. It isn’t as 
LN though it had to raise more money than it was obliged 
to have before. We need only the same sum, and’’—he was 
ibout to administer the body blow to intemperance— “we 
find that we haveit in the renewed v igor and resourcefulness 
ind working capacity of our people. Before, when we 
derived our revenue from vodka, it was as though we were 
forever drawing out, drawing out’’-— he made a gesture as 
though milking a cow—*‘ the vitality of the Russian people. 
Now, at the end of two months of temperance, we seem to 
be taking merely the interest on their stored-up strength 
nd re - 

He became more specific: 

‘When we sold vodka the people were poor. They 
timulated themselves with an artificial strength to work 
with which they bought more of the fuel 

renewing the artificial strength. The fuel, of course, 

vodka. Though the money for the drink went into the 
easury, the human machine which made that money 
} So the nation was really cut- 


ourcefulness 


a few kopeck 


aker and weaker. 

revenue at the 

‘When mobilization began the doctors found enlarged 

among the recruits, and all sorts of complaints that 
erinduced by alcohol. 
the this very 
ort px riod, the new armies are 
1 different, healthier sort of 
the result 


» povernment financially? 


source, 


end of 


And what is 


money in the 
If the country is a little 


poorer, the pe ople ure already a 


savings 


good deal richer; and how cana 
ountry be in a bad way finan- 
not? If 
y are poor we can tax them 

til we are weary, without re- 
ilts. If they are rich we can 
levy on them with indirect tax- 
ition; and that is what we have 


lo 


cially if its people are 


they ar 


lready begun to ¢ 
‘You have 


pay our taxes 


already helped to 
in your postage, 
vur telegraph fees, your rail- 
road travel. We are thinking of 
utthag a The 
chedule will be changed and 
‘ sadded that willstand. 
\ thousand rubles of 
we have up; a 
million and 
get back in the vital 
energy ol the peo] ke 
indication of 
new law means to the 





tax on matches. 


million 
income given 
thousand rubles, 


re, we 


He gave 
the 


SoTiie 
vhat 
country 

“In coal regions we have sent 
thirty per cent of the male in- 
habitants to the war, and yet 
work is not what 
greater by 


thre output ol! 


it was before but 


I have received 
delegations of former drinkers, and their wives and families, 
thanking the government for the new conditions and ask- 
ing that they continue. Heads of large concerns employing 
labor have said they would pay in cold cash the sums that 
were necessary to cover the deficit in revenue, and could 
afford the money easily from the larger incomes they derived 
by reason of the increased capacity of their employees. 

“Delegations have come from employers all over Russia 
asking that we never again sell vodka. Shops that formerly 
shut down on Mondays because none of the hands were 
sober enough to be present are now putting out more work 
than before the war decimated their staffs. The question 
of the thousand million rubles will take care of itself 
naturally.” 

* And what will you do with your beautiful big refineries? 
They say that intemperance spells illiteracy. I understand 
that only something like twelve per cent of your population 
can read and write. You'll be making refineries into school- 
houses?”’ 

“T shouldn’t be surprised,” smiled the Minister of Fi- 
“And we shall probably manufacture a little for 
Alcohol is necessary for technical 


thirty per cent, because everybody is sober. 


nance. 
commercial purposes. 
purposes, you know.” 

“ And do you really think that your country has espoused 
temperance forever?” 

His Excellency shook his head. 

“Our object is to make it impossible for the nation to 
drink easily. We can order that vodka shall not be sold, 
but we cannot tell all the people not to drink a drop of 
aleohol during the remainder of their lives. It is not in 
human power to enforce such a law. Perhaps sometime 
there will be other drinks much less strong—a little beer, 
perhaps, containing alcohol to the amount of three and 
three-quarters per cent; but not at present. 

“It is the Czar’s wish and command that his people 
shall not drink, now or in the future. We have seen the 
results of this beneficent order in two or three months, but 
we have not yet finished with the enemy ’”’— he caught him- 
self-—‘I with our real He smiled and 
showed no trace of contemptuousness. “It is not the Ger- 
mans; they are nothing beside our big foe, which has been 


mean enemy.” 


alcohol.” 

So much for the trifling matter of raising a thousand mil- 
lion rubles in a hurry. The Minister of Finance covered 
the ground adequately but omitted an interesting detail. 
Somebody suggested a system of lottery bonds, and the 
Czar, protagonist of this historic temperance drama, an- 
swered: “‘I do not wish my people to be delivered from the 
curse of drunkenness only to be subjected to the vice of 
gambling.” If the government presently decides to issue 
something of the kind, it insists that the prize shall be but 
a harmless lure to charm the peasant to a secure investment. 

The statements of the Minister of Finance were reén 
forced a few mornings later by an article in a newspaper 
of Moscow, which told in a dazed, surprised way of empty 
jails and a decrease in fires. Crime had decreased sixty- 
three per cent and fires sixty per January and 
February of last year saw twelve hundred people up each 
month for trial. In July there were but four hundred and 


cent. 
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forty-seven; in September, two hundred and three; and in 
October, one hundred and forty. Still, the little story that 
drives the big truth into one’s head came from the temper- 
ance society. This organization, as stated, was authorized 
by the government when it took over the vodka industry. 

The Prince of Oldenburg, a kinsman of the present Czar 
is the director of it. I went to see him, and, of course, had 
the usual delays with white-bearded flunkies, who in this 
instance wore liveries that looked like sublimated bath 
robes. There were the overshoes, the guide, and the coat 
the last to be taken away from me. After that I was cor 
ducted to a room in the second story of this amazingly 
big palace and was asked to be seated near the telephone 
switchboard girl. I waited through the hours usually a 
corded to eating luncheon, then went downstairs, recovered 
the guide, and went out to look at a church. 

On returning I found the same exercises in progress that 
had been going on earlier in the day. People kept coming 
into the room, bowing elaborately to the telephone gir 
and then shaking hands with her. They all seemed to be 
employees of the house. I heard of one Russian nobleman 
who had thirteen undersecretaries and forty housemen 
As you are expected to tip the latter, who do anything 
whatever for you, one should not mind if they cut down 
their staffs. At any rate, just as it seemed perfectly evident 
that nothing would ever happen to me except that I should 
eventually turn to stone, somebody approached. 


In the People’s Palace 


E WAS a fair, delicate with cl 
patrician features and a way of speaking English that 
made his sentences like a song. He the 
deepest interest in discovering what he could do for me, and 
had me write out a number of questions I left them with 
him and departed, soothed by the lazy sweetness of his 
abstracted manner and secure 
errand would bring no results. 
For the most part, there are no such things as results ir 
Russia; but you cannot count on this as a working prin- 
ciple. r 
at all, for sometimes it comes in early. You ca act on 
the assumption that everybody will break his engagement 
with you, because about one time in three the engagement 
is not broken. 
night at something past twelve o'clock, and I 
peevishly. A friend of the 
the wire. 

The prince was ill. He had charge of the relief work in 
the war and had been traveling all over the empire. He 
had caught cold; if he did not have one he would not be 
in town at all. At any 
one of his secretaries would come the next day, with one of 


young boy, irmingls 


seemed to take ‘ 


in the conviction that my 


not 


You cannot depend on a train to arrive late o 


nnot 


In this instance my telephone bell rang one 
answered 


Prince of Oldenburg was on 


rate, he had to remain in bed; but 
his motors, and would show me the large houses and ground 
of the well as anything else of 
interest in Petrograd. 

The Russians certainly do things very nicely indeed 
when they do them at all! Two people came 
secretary—the languid-eyed young man who put 
quality into the English and with him some- 
body they had employed for the 


temperance socicty, as 


the prince’s 
a lyri 
language 


occasion in case the secretary did 
not speak English well enough! 
The People’s Palace of the 
Czar Nicholas II is the n 
of the temperance committee’s 
main stronghold. It is situated 
in a wide area of ground in the 
heart of Petrograd and consists 
of a number of fine buildings de 
voted to libraries, playhouses, 
and dining rooms where excel 


ame 


ent food is provided at a price 
scarcely covering the cost. When 
the Czar attended the fair in 
Nijni-Novgorod—where he 
counted forty-seven intoxicated 
men on a short stretch of road 
he saw a building that he ad- 
mired greatly, and he bought it 
for a temperance society. It 
has been made into a playhouse 
in which the finest artists in 
Russia give opera and other en- 
tertainments at low prices. 
Alldepartmentsofthe People’s 
Palace are now doing thriving 
work, owing to the suppressio 
of vodka. Soldiers throng the 
place and enjoy the educational 
amusements provided for them. 
An appointee of the Czar has 
charge of the institution, and he 
personally showed us over the 
place with an abiding pride. H« 
kept talking all the while in 
Russian, and every now and then 
(Conciuded on Page 34 











Dicdm=~t Care 


OW do you tell when 
a man’s got to where 
he’s all wrong? It 
ain’t just by seein’ him act 
wrong, is it? A man 
behave awful bad and do a 


ean 


long string of cussed things, 
and keep right on doin’ ’em, 
without bein’ what 
call plumb wrong 
met And then there’s 
others that 
wrong even if you ain’t able 

to find ot wickedness . 
on their trails ~ 

No, sir; it ain’t a man’s 


record that tells you which 


you'd 

Some . 
can. 
you know are 


a sign 


It’s somethin’ in 
theman. Idon’tknow what 


sort he is 


you call it; but it’s some 

; cau . 
thin’in him somewhere that Zs 
makes him care! See? I > 





claim that no man’s wrong, 
no matter what 
up to, that’s got it in him to 
have a little regretful spe ll 
while. It 
a hard spe 
a little bit of a one will do 
Nor he don’t have to be re- 
! If he don’t 
Goa blessed thing more than 


he’s been 


once in a don't 


ll- 3 + 
i, JUST 


have to be 


igious about it. 


just to stop’ his devilment — 
long enough to >. 
a“ hin’ head on his » a~* 


ns, times when devilment 


drop his 


down 





goes stale on him, and sort 
ol whisper to himself dow: 
under his breath, ‘Oh, my 
soul! that’s 

He ain't 


ad man if he 


sinful 
plenty a plumb 
t can do that, 
it shows he cares. 
make 
what it is 
Mebbe it 
s with bein’ 
locate 


because 
It don't 


difference 


a speck of 


he’s 

ain’t his soul atall 
It don't 
s that’s troublir 


Mebbe it’s just 
Mebbe he 
Just the 
* out 


carin’ about 


wearine wicked matter. 


couldn't what it him. 
same it’s there; and just so long as it keeps croppin 
ain't a bad man. 


But save me from a man 


on him he 
that’s quit carin’! Did you 
ou know what I mean: 


ever go against one of that kind? Y 


I mean a man that’s gone so dead that things are all the 

same to him after that, and he don’t feel responsible \ 

more at all. That kind of a man is wrong; it don’t matter 
hat kind of a record he’s got. He might be a Su 


choolsuperintendent; orhe might bea sheep-herder that 





spent his whole life associatin’ with nothin’ but inn 
little woolly lambs It’s all the same. He's got ad 
I gt t 1 the mi idle ol } Tr rigt t y he re a mal ouy 
be alive; and that spot is what counts 


That was what ailed Bow Keester. Bow, he'd had a bad 


! ume all over the country for years ind year Everybod 
knew about it. It wasn’t on account of the things he'd 
aone either He'd ne vith his fier« 





ness. 
ness had never been nothin’ but the sneakin’ sort— meat 
little things, you know, that don’t give a man a reputatior 
for nothin’ but meanness. 

Folks never was afraid to think about what Bow mebbe 
might do. It wasn’t that atall. It was just the feelin’ that 
he had to be watched all the time. The things he’d do 
wouldn't hardly seem to be worth botherin’ about 
ch that if you didn’t have your eye 
somethin’ n He didn’t have 
had a bad name. 


most 
of "em; but it was a cir 
on him he'd 
any. terrible reputation; he just 


And he'd had 


be doin’ asty. 
all the way from 
Chadron to Lander, and from Cheyenne to Sundance. You 
could ask anybody and they'd all tell you the same. Every 
place he’d been he’d left behind him a litter of pesty little 
things that hadn’t amounted to enough to make a fuss 
over. A few sheriffs had chased him round through the 
hills a few times, in different places; but they didn’t seem 
to be tryin’ to get him—they was just runnin’ him off. 
That was the sort he was. He'd pass a bum dollar on a 
barkeeper that had been trustin’ him for the drinks. He'd 
steal a set of new saddle strings 


it wherever he'd been 


out of a bunkhouse where 
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Pretty Soon He Took a Look Backward, and Then He Made a Quick, Scrambiin' Tumbte for Cover 


He'd rustle a mean little 
roke and then forget to 


And, along with the rest 





he "d been let to sleep ove r? 
bit of money off of you ul he 





say anything about it afterward 
of it, he 

You could tell what he was by looki I knew, 
the first minute I laid eyes or he blew 
into Nine-Bar huntin’ a job with the spring round-uy It 


was an awful liar 


at him 


» time wher 


mal I was down in the bunkhouse after breakfast that 
Sunday, gettin’ thing shaped up for startin’ the drive; 
and he come siftin’ up the la ind stopped, droppin’ out 
of his saddle and squattin’ on the doorstep 
| hea ou're want me r the heef he sa 

Well, I bt ymetl told me | wasn't goin’ to 
hanker ich for him l | ike fil et Mebbe you 
t k a person has got no right to find fault with another 
person s face whe ! oO uin't a more of a beaut 
show than mine But that ain't it. It wasn’t just ugli 
ness that ailed Bow’s fact vhat showed through the 








ugliness 

It was a long, lean face built on the slant, with his long 
peaked nose ’ off to one side, and his feeble chir 
slantin’ back, and his two ear lantin’ different ways, and 
his pale little eyes that was alwa slantin’ sly looks at you 
and then flickin’ away to somethin’ else That was the 
worst of it. You give me a man that will look at a body 


fair in the eves and I'm willin’ to overlook the rest of hi 


looks. It wasn’t that way with Bow 

‘I hear you're wantin’ men for the beef,” he says; and 
his little eyes went rovin’ and kerin’ round the roon 
without gettin’ to me at al 

“Let's see,”’ I si Wi t our name is? 





**Keester,”’ says he, and he 
his pockets for the makin’s 

“Oh Keester!"’ I say “IT believe 
you. But I can’t use you.” 

He took it y calm, 
hearin’ that. He finished 
and got it lit, and then he 

} } 


and laid the pieces down on the floor beside 


heard bout 


ira at 


as though he'd got used to 


pe riect 





‘em tell hin fixin’ his cigarette 


broke the burnt match in two 
him, real care 


ful, straightenin’ ‘en put be le each other 


BY 





















































HARVEY DUNN 


I heard you 


men,” he says I'm w 

i job pretty | | 
there’s an‘ tle 

i've he I it 
plained.’ 

No,” I Id 
v man tl ‘ x 


} e thought va 
{ ent. te ’ 1 ma r 
out to his face that he did 
suit you; but the Kee 
man didn’t seer \ od 
He tished uy ther 
and went through that sa 
’ j rt “ ’ if r 
the sticl i putt +) 
piece dow the othe 

L bee out of a job all 
Spring * he i ] 
need vor 

Listen!"’ I say I 
don't want vo I wouldn't 
have Oo 10 a gilt \ 
its » use to talk, becnuse 
eve ora ou ! Ke 
me think worse of ) ha 
I did. Just don’t bother 


me about it any more 
I looked for him to flare 

up at thatand climb bach 

hissaddleandlightout: but 


auinta way ol tell 


what a real mé | 
mar l yo o How 

- neve tirred. He t 
his cigarette iw ! i 





: through them moti th 
wv : 
the mat and then he 
me a ist) intlwise ri 
cockin’ his feet pn on the 
edge of the door 
Feeli right Irv ain't you? he sa Well, I 
reckon I'll just stay for dinner anyway. They ain't goir 


dinner, it ain’t likel 
nd then he hi 


waitin’ for suppertime 


to refuse me 
He dic 


the alternoor 


too; g round the bur 





out that Red MeGee’s bunk wasn’t go to be ed t 
ight, on account of Red bein’ gone on ahead th th 
round-up-wagon; and so he just camped do there af 
he'd turned his pony into the alfalfa lot. There 
blessed thing it seemed you could do to discourage } 
From des} him at I got to hat him before 
And then pret oon I begun fee wrrv for hir Don't 
yu reckon that most any kind of 1 eed é 
‘ hile? Bu Ro aIT t wett ‘ rm 
bo lid take to hir ‘ ‘ more tl 1} 
the n’ttr to | t yut } he 
\ me f me ‘ i nn ‘ | 
f the ‘ it to sl } , belong. It } 


Did you ever ‘ em do that to 1 HH tial 
like it It take erve to | ‘ 
tne ) tart | Ki! il rye 
It don’t matter what the t ) , ‘ 
ua ct e tor a comet bu he he 
overlooh oO d don't seem to he rad 
notice a thing you do, tl tuke he bounce ¢« é 
Phat was what the bo ) to Bo 1} 
i word to ‘em al t hin hut it w right , 
the all seemed to feel just exact ke If } 
rattier or ku he ( in't } e } 1 le 










only made it worse whe ‘ ‘ » behave 
wasn't not 

He'd been sett n’ on the « ige of | bunk for 
a quarter of an hour, smo t cigarett 
butt in on the talk a . bis theut a 
attention paid to hu Itt ! e got humdr: 
he started tellin’ a sto | ean story, 0 
kind a real healtl te ' I 

B I ira ‘ rhe I belle tery } 
ow ¢ I ‘ to-morr | 

Kept still tne rhe ) ‘ 
moke. He ‘ e of mat 
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mn the floor, down between his feet. When he'd 
finished that one he jumped up and come over to the table. 

“Lord's sake!”’ he says. “‘Let’s get up a little excite- 
Where’s youf cards?” He found a mussed 
deck down under the litter of papers, bunched ’em up, and 
commenced to riffle ’em. ‘“‘Come on!” he says. ‘‘ Move up 
Make it draw, for a four-bit limit. Somebody lend 
me ten on my pony and saddle.” 

There was nobody stirred and nobody said a thing. I 
was makin’ believe to be plumb absorbed with cleanin’ the 
rust off the cylinder pin of my gun; but I could see his 
hands was shakin’ when he made another try at the shuffle. 
He didn’t keep it up; he chucked the,cards away from him 
and went back to his bunk, and after that there wasn’t a 
peep out of him. I guess he’d had plenty. 

Once, along in the night, I waked up to turn over, and 
there he was settin’ on the doorstep with his cigarette, 
and his chin propped up in his hands, and his mean face 
showin’ in the moonlight, starin’ out into the big, lonesome 
outdoors. I laid and studied him for quite a spell, but I 
couldn't make anything out of him. It sure was rough 
though; a body was just bound to feel sorry for him. 

I expect that’s 
what made me do 
the way I did in the 
when he 
me 
after breakfast, just 
as we started to 


iaidd out 


nt here. 


here 


mornin’, 


come to again 


throw on our sad- 
for the ride. 
impudence 


dies 
The 
seemed to be all 
gone out of him by 
iow; he was talkin’ 
real soft and meek. 

“Say,” he says, 
‘7 ain't foolin’. 
Honest, I ain't! I 
a little work 
awful bad. I'm 
broke, I tell you. 
I'll work as cheap 
and 
there’s some things 


need 


as any body ; 


I can do as good as 
anybody can do 
You den't 
pay me 

if I 
you [I 
work. Youtry me.” 

“Well, gee-whiz!”’ 

Isays. “Ain’tthere 
uny way on earth to 
getridofyou? You 
worry me.” 

**You try me 
once,” hesaysagain, 
just a little while, 
till I can get a few 
dollars. I'll quit 
the first pay day 
if you want me 
to; but you keep me till then, I sure wisht you would. 

“Sufferin’ Peter!"’ I says. “If you're that bad off, catch 
up your pony and come on; but I ain’t goin’ to be respon- 
sible for you. You know how the boys feel about you; and 
{ feel just the same way too. You ain't the kind I like to 
have round me. That’s what I've been tryin’ to tell you.” 

“IT know!” he says. “I sure am obliged to you.” He 
said that last over his shoulder, on the run for the lot where 
his pony was." And so he rode along with the outfit down 
to Red Cloud Slough. 

He worked—lI'll say that much for him—for a while. 
The meanest things on the round-up was what he had to 
do, the sort of things that would make a kickin’, swearin’ 
rebel out of any man with a backbone and a heart in him. 
But Bow never kicked. He just done what he was told 
without openin’ his head about it. He certainly did sur- 
i'd looked for him to commence quarrelin’ 
with his job about the middle of the first dishwashin’. He 
He scrubbed that mess of dirty kettles till you 
couldn't have told to save your life what had been in ’em., 

And after he got through with that he fooled me again. 
The boys had started to raisin’ the dickens over some piece 
of feolishness, stakin’ Black’s Jim down on the sand and 
givin’ him a shave with axle grease and a butcher knife. 
Everybody was takin’ a hand in it—everybody but Tov. 
He didn’t horn in at all; he just went over beyond the ure 
and set down with his back against the wheel of the mess 
wagon and fixed him a smoke. 

And there he set for a whole hour, till it was time to turn 
in, keepin’ his head down and his crooked mouth tight 
shut— not even takin’ a peek at what was goin’ on, but 
just keepin’ perfectly busy with his little match sticks, 
makin’ little wheels and stars and jiggers, buildin’ em up 
playhouse and tearin’ 'em down, and then 


‘em 
have to 
nothin’ 
show 


don't 
can 


” 


prise me some. 


foole d me 


like a kid's 


startin’ it all over again. It didn’t look so awful amusin’ 
to me; but we just let him alone at it. 

All the next day, too, it was the same way. He stayed 
dumb as a post; but he kept right on workin’. Real 
early, when the boys come in from night-ridin’ the herd 
we'd gathered, cold and stiff and sleepy, Bow had a little fire 
flickerin’ and some coffee hot on the coals, waitin’ for ’em; 
But he wasn’t in sight himself till after they’d crawled in. 

He kept still all through breakfast, and he kept still at 
dinner, and he kept still for supper, goin’ round the camp 
with his eyes on the ground—just sort of blottin’ himself 
out. It tickled me. I hadn’t got over my grudge yet; I 
wasn’t really thinkin’ about him as bein’ human. He was 
only a critter I didn’t like. I didn’t seem to care what was 
goin’ on inside his head, so long as he’d keep to himself. 

It was dinnertime the next day when I got a human sign 
out of him. I’d stayed behind at camp after the boys had 
rode out over the hill to their work, on account of havin’ 
to mend my saddle. I wasn’t payin’ any attention to Bow, 
fussin’ with the dishes. He got through after a while and 
squatted down on his heels over there against the wagon, 
and fished up a cigarette paper and his tobacco sack. 


I Turned Loose After Him With All Six Loads 


I couldn’t help noticin’ it was an awful lean sack. He 
turned it upside down and shook it empty; but there 
wasn’t only a few crumbs in it—not near enough for a 
smoke. 

You know how that makes you feel when you've got 
your mind all made up for a cigarette. I reckoned he'd be 
askin’ me for mine; but he didn’t. He set and studied over 
it for a minute; and then he hitched along the ground and 
picked up a couple of half-smoked ones the boys had 
flipped away, and emptied ’em into his paper. He did it 
real casual; but I saw. That tickled me too. You can 
tell I hadn’t got past feelin’ hostile toward him. 

“It’s goin’ to make him cross, Billy,”’ I says to myself. 
“By night he'll have got peevish, and then he just can’t 
help pickin’ a quarrel with somebody. That'll give youa 
good chance for gettin’ ridof him. Wewon’t have a quarrel- 
some man on the job, will we?” “‘ No,” says I, “we won't. 
But, Judas Priest! that ain’t actin’ Christian, to relish 
seein’ a man sufferin’ for the lack of somethin’ that’s goin’ to 
make him miserable. How would you like it yourself?” 

“Shucks!”’ I says; and in a minute I sneaked my full 
sack out of my hind pocket and let it drop on the ground 
beside the roll of beddin’ where I was settin’. I had some 
more hid in the mess wagon. I don’t know as that way was 
what you'd call Christian either. I wasn’t goin’ to give 
it to him; I was goin’ to make him feel meaner yet by 
findin’ it and keepin’ it, when he knew it didn’t belong 
to him. 

He found it. I got my saddle fixed pretty soon, and was 
just tightenin’ my cinch when he sung out to me: 

“Here!” And he chucked the sack at me. 

“What's this for?” I says. “This ain’t mine.” I made 
believe to locate my own sack in my pocket. “No; this 
ain’t mine,” I says. 
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“You're a liar!” he says. “‘Mebbe you mean well, but 
you’re an awful clumsy liar!”” And, with that, he picked 
up the water bucket and started down to the windmill. 

It stuck in my mind after he’d left me. I kept thinkin’ 
about it by spells; and along in the evenin’, when we was 
headed back toward camp, I spoke to Steve Brainard 
about it. 

“What do you reckon ails him, Steve?” I says. “‘He 
ain’t right, somehow; but what is it? You wouldn’t call 
him just feeble-minded, would you?” 

Steve give me a slow, lazy look sideways—the way he 
always does when he catches me tryin’ to be serious about 
somethin’. The only way in the world to get that man to 
talk sense is to make him think you're just actin’ the 
dunce with him. 

“‘Feeble-mindedness, Billy,” he says to me, “is a kind of 
complicated complaint. There’s a million symptoms; and 
there’s nobody knows ’em except the man that’s got ’em. 
It takes a wise man to know enough not to call another 
man feeble-minded. That’s me!” 

“Oh, fiddle!”’ says. ‘‘ You talk as though you had most 
of the symptoms yourself. You ain't talkin’ at all; you’re 

‘ just usin’ up words. 
If it ain’t feeble- 
mindedness that’s 
the matter with 
him, what is it? 
What’s the reason 
he didn’t keep that 
tobacco? It ain't 
because he’s too 
honest; nor it ain't 
because he’s 
proud. Everybody 
knows that Bow 
Keester’s nothin’ 
but a common 
sneak thief. And 
who ever heard of a 
proud sneak thief? 
But there must be 
a reason. What do 
you figure it is 
aimin’ to do?” 

Steve grinned at 
me. 

“Well, Billy,” he 
says, “if it’s real 
good information 
you're wantin’, then 
I don’t knowathing 
about it. If you 
want me to do some 
guessin’, I ain't 
goin’ to doit. If it 
was a horse or a 
steer, or even a 
sheep, I'd be willin’ 
to guess; but a 
man’s too uncer- 
tain. Anyway, 
what’s the differ- 
ence? What’s it to 
you?” 

“Nothin’,”’ I says, “‘not a thing! Only it sort of con- 
fuses me when a man goes back on his own reputation.” 

Steve laughed at me. 

“That's a funny notion!” he says. “Because a thief 
don’t steal steady, you're disappointed in him! But, 
Billy, why wouldn’t a thief want a change once in a while, 
same as other folks?” 

I didn’t answer that; and after a bit, when he noticed 
I'd quit arguin’, he worked round to bein’ serious himself 

“Billy,” he says, “the trouble with that man is that he’s 
been starvin’ himself to death.” 

“What?” I says. “ Don’t you think it! 
disposition don’t ever starve. I'll bet he ain’t missed a 
meal since he was weaned. If there was only enough 
victuals in sight for one, his plate would be full.” 

“Pshaw!” Steve says. “I wasn’t thinkin’ of victuals. 
There’s forty ways of starvin’ to death besides for some- 
thin’ to eat. A person needs a heap of different things in 
this little old world to make him healthy. Grub’s only one 
of ’em. If he don’t get the others he starves just the 
same. This Keester lad has been cheatin’ himself out o’ 
some o’ them other things.” 

“Oh, sugar!” I says. ‘‘ What, for instance? You mean 
his girl might have gone back on him? Or mebbe he’s 
remorsin’ because he’s blew his money? Shucks! A man 
like him don’t ever feel bad about them things. He ain't 
got any more feelin’ than a coyote. I'll tell you what I 
think: I think it’s nothin’ but his meanness, that’s struck 
in on him till it’s just naturally poisoned him. He’s just 
naturally got to be too mean to live.” 

Well, anyway, Bow stayed with us till the round-up was 
over and we'd drove our part of the critters back on our 
own range. It was pretty near three weeks we was at it; 
and all that time he stayed just exactly the same as I’ve 


too 


A man with his 

































































told you. There wasn’t a single time when he as much as 
offered to say a single word or do a single thing besides just 
mindin’ his own business—doin’ his everlastin’ dishwashin’ 
and rustlin’ wood, and packin’ water, and takin’ orders 
from the cook, and doin’ the roustabout jobs when we 
moved camp. 

I'd never thought he’d be able to stick it out so long. 
Toward the last I'd even quit thinkin’ about him atall. He 
didn’t do anything to make a person think about him 
It was back in the bunkhouse, when I was payin’ off the 





lew extra 
to him. I'd got through with the others, and there was 
only me and him left alone together 

“Well,” I says to him, “I'll be lettin’ you go now. We 
didn’t settle on what wages you'd get 


ids we'd had, that n vy mind kind o’ come bach 





J paid those other 
boys forty dollars a month. How’ll that suit you?”’ 

“Anything you say,” he said, real dull, as though he 
wasn’t hardly interested 

I had my tin money box on the table in front of me, and 
I counted out what was comin’ to him. He stuffed it down 
in his pocket, all but a nickel, which he kept in his hand. 

“Say,” he says, “is there a chance for a man to buy a 
sack of tobacco here?” 

I'd plumb forgot about him not smokin’ lately. I didn’t 
answer him; I just got a sack for him from the case we 


kept and give it to him; and I dropped his nickel in the 
money box and locked it up again, and shoved it back in 
a hole in the loft, where I'd been used to keepin’ it. I 
reckon it was an awful careless trick; but all the boys knew 
that was my hole for my things and they never monkeyed 
with it I could put a bottle up there and it would be let 
alone. I never once thought about Bow watchin’ me. 

He didn’t appear to be watchin’ me either. He was 
tearin’ at the string of his tobacco sack, with his hands all 
of a tremble; so he got it in a hard knot and had to jerk it 
loose with his teeth. If you've been without a smoke as 
long as that you sure do get eager. He messed the first one 
all up and had to roll another one— and that one looked as 
though a rank amateur had made it; but he got it lit by 
and by and sucked in a big greedy bre ath of the smoke. 

“*Agh-h!”’ he say 

It was a kind of gruntin’ sigh. It certainly did sound 
contented He stood right there in his tracks till he'd 
smoked the cigarette half up, without takin’ it away from 
his mouth: and it wasn’t till it was half gone that he said 
the next word 

“Well,” he Says, “T guess I'll be movin’ on.” But he 
was slow startin’ 

He waited there for as much as a minute, teeterin’ from 
one foot to the other and lickin’ | tongue across his lips 
I thought he was goin’ to offer to shake hands with me; 
but he only took a hitch at his belt and pulled his hat 
aown over his eyes 

“So long!’ he Says; and hen he climbed up 1 his sad- 
dle and took off down the lane toward the Lusk Trail 

I wasn’t sheddin’ any tear I was glad to have him go. 
He’d made me uneasy, havin’ him round 

The next thing was away along in the middle of the 
night I'll never tell you what made me wake up, because 
I ain't used to doin’ that way I did though. I came 
broad awake all at once and laid there on the flat of my 
back, starin’ and listenin’. The bunkhouse was pitch dark; 
I couldn’t see a blessed thing but the dim square of the 
open door, with a couple of stars blinkin’ in; nor I couldn't 
hear a blessed thing but somebody snorin’ over in the 
other corner 

Just the same, I kind of sensed that there was somethin’ 


wrong. You know how that notion’ll strike you sometimes. 


Bow Never Kicked. 
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“If There's Any Little Things You've Heard About 
Me, Mebbe They Could be Exptained" 


It come to me so strong that I reached out my hand cautious 
ind begun to feel for my gun, 
i] 


a which hung in my belt up 
against the w it the head of my bunk 

1 knocked it loose and it fell rattlin’ down on the floor 
Then I knew what wa ip, because I heard the sound ol 
the money niger ! t box, and somebody made a 
quick, long jump for the door, and ducked out on the run, 
takin’ the box with him. I grabbed up my gun and jumped 
after him. I could just barely make out the shape of hin 
movin’ under the cottonwood toward the lane gate l 
wasn't even sure of that, but I turned loose after him wit! 
all six loads 

I missed him clean 

I couldn't hear anything of him for a minute, because the 
racket had waked eve rybody up and they come pilin’ out 
of the bunkhouse, all sleepy an ynfused, hollerin’ to know 
what the trouble was 

“Shut up!” I.says. “Listen!” 


Down by the creek crossin’ I could hear a horse tearin’ 





off on a dead run, clatteri over the ford on the stones and 
then beatin’ up the sandy bank beyond, and on toward 
Rawhide Buttes Ranch. A man could lose himself awful 
well over that way if he once got in among that mess of low 
hills. It wasn’t a mite of use settin’ out after him in the 
dark, and there wouldn't be a glimmer of light for a couple 
of hours yet I went into the house to the tele phone and 
got everybody I could reach, from Douglas clear down to 
old Fort Laramie, and told 'em to watch out for him 


He Just Done What He Was Toid Without Openin’ His 





Head About It 





I ew wl well « 
} perfe 
wasn't but one thief ind tl 
al It was After I'd ¢ 
le * we fixes ib ‘ ‘ 
arry wit is nd he time ‘ " 
ittle bit of light we was ready for the tra 
different ways to cover the country we 
I found his hors three ‘ N 
grazin quiet e fl “ ‘ 
dle o It didn’t take but ar ite { 
Why, Bi l says to self t} 
a rush he scared his own px tit ge 
He's afoot unless he’s rustled another 
couldn't hardly do that. H: ildn't raise 
anyway—not with everybod) the country 
tell you he’s afoot.” Ye ind that 1 ‘ 
says I. “I'm no good at trailin’ a man by | 
And he’s goin’ to keep to the rough cou 
man afoot will go where he'd never thi 
horsebac I'll bet you money we do 
Anyway I kept o1 itchin’ up his 1] 
along with my rope I'd need e critter if I 


It was away past noon before l come across 
a little pile of match sticks laid out or 


a crooked little cedar, down in the bottom of a dr 


that led off southwest from Muskrat Cafio He 
there to have a smoke and rest here just cou 
mistake about it bein’ him, be« ie he d 

out real careful, to make the shay 


“Billy,” I says, “I'm sure grateful that 


Don't that look lonesome thous And it dor 
horrible refreshin’ either, does it Hle wa er 
and hot when he stopped for that smoke yes 


too It’'sa long while since we've crossed an) 


he’s picked a plumb dry country to hide out Wh 


miles and miles till there’s any more water! I’: 
it ain’t me! 





I followed along the draw all of five mile 
over a little divide I couldn't see anytl gv more 
but I judged he'd be kee} n adow in the low place 
sight as much as he could. Just below the divide I « 
the next place where he'd He'd had 
of a fire there, to cook a rabbit he'd shot Ih 
was layin’ scattered round on the ground, and the 
Lon } Ked eu And he 1 too} ri tie ! ‘ 
there wa e plect of the mateclh« t} t 
proKke ¢ I ‘ hort bits, and he'd a nN 
o make letters out of ‘en God"! at's \ 
he'd pelle iwith ef 

l got down out of 1 anddle ton ‘ ‘ rt 
it wa lright. I stood there and studied ‘e1 
Know t made me feel fur ny You just tl 

t have made yuu feel that wa l 

} irdiy make out what he wa loin’ it for i 
runnin away from men that he must have | 


huntin’ him, and joppi ‘to fool with writin’ tl 
of burnt matches on a hot rock in the blazir hot 
Mebbe it was because the heat had bothered | 
ad 1 wouldn't wonder, because | found hi 


there too l expect he'd took his belt off while 


resti SO & © get as cool as he could and 
forgot it Anyway, there it wa I picked it 
packed it along with me 

““Gee-whiz, Billy!" I says. “He won't have eve 
more rabbits to eat, will he? And he can’t fight 
caught up with, can he? He ure in a bad fix! 


Continued on Page 44 
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Why I Have ¢ 


ictures—By 


ECENTLY two im- 
portant producers 
/ of plays have gone 
bankruptcy —the 
and Harrison 
Counsel for 


into 
Lieblers 
Grey Fiske 
Mr. Fiske said that fight 
ing the moving pictures 
broke his client. No 
doubt it was the same 
with the Lieblers 
two 


[name 


those concerns be- 
cause they are prominent. 
knows 


Goodness only 


how many smaller ones 
have gone under for the 
probably 


a long line of them 


same reason! 


The position of the 
theater manager to-day 
is like that of the sailor 
whose ship is rammed by 
an enemy. His own ves- 
sel sinking, he finds him 
aboard 
And why 
The only other 
thing left for him to do 


wif clambering 
the enemy 


not? 


would be to drop into the 
blue waters of oblivion 

a thing which no theater 
man-was ever known to 
do willingly 

So, ironically enough, 
the manager who is being 
rammed by moving pictures has, for his own salvation, 
to take up this new form of entertainment. And it is only 
fair that the moving pictures, which have deprived him of 
one form of livelihood, should provide him with another. 
It is paradoxical, however, that the New York managers 
who have been forced to jump aboard the moving-picture 
craft have actually taken command of the ship that sank 
their own 

| went into the moving-picture business because I could 
not sit back and be still while almost every other theatrical 
man of importance was getting into the game. I had to 
take advantage of everything that came my way. You will 
understand this when I tell you that last year I had thirty 
companies on the road, while this year I have only six—not 
one of them making any money worth while. 

i kept out of the moving-picture business as long as I 
could, because I had no faith in it; but when I was offered 
a guaranteed profit of one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars thie year for the use of my plays in the moving-picture 
theaters | succumbed— net to greed, mind you, but to the 
instinct of salvation. Mr. Belasco, Mr. Frohman, Mr. 
Savage, Mr. Shubert and Mr. Erlanger went into the busi- 
and so did I, We had to do it. Conditions made 
vitable 


ness 


uch a course int 


Who's Who in the Business 
MUHERE was atime when we man- 
agers, who controlled almost everything that pertained 

to the theater, had things in ourown hands. Then, if man- 
wers, actors and authors had stood together, the moving- 
picture business would have gone on the rocks. The works 
if the amateur scenario writers for the film game and the 
rvices of the wooden, mechanical camera actor had ceased 
of use to the public. People would not go to see them. 
4 decline in business faced the moving-picture men. 
Many would have been obliged to shut up shop. So they 
went right into our game and offered us fabulous sums of 
money for some of our old plays. And we, shortsightedly, 
fell for their play and supplied our enemies with material to 
keep them going. That was the time they rammed our 
hip and we jumped aboard theirs. And, being aboard 
their ship, we had to keep it afloat for our own salvation. 
Moving pictures, up to about eighteen months ago, 
depended entirely on amateur scenario writers and what 
vere known as moving-picture actors. Until then none 
of the stars of the American stage, no good writers, and 
not any of the better plays had been exploited in the 
moving-picture theater. But all is changed now. The one- 
reel comedies and two-reel plays of the professional moving- 
picture play writer have small vogue to-day, though some 
of the smaller houses still stick tothem. It was the practice 


some few years ago 


to be 


ao 
TUESDAY 
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a year and a half ago to give four or five reels—comedies, 
thrills and “ chasers” played by the regular moving-picture 
actor; but the great demand at present is for the feature 
film. 

Then there is the Famous Players Company, under the 
direction of Mr. Adolph Zukor and Daniel Frohman, 
through whom all the plays of Charles Frohman and of 
Henry W. Savage have been secured. In addition those 
gentlemen are on the still-hunt for all available plays or 
books, by living or dead authors, which are still under the 
protection of the copyright law. 

The plays controlled by Messrs. Frohman and Savage 
probably total one hundred and seventy-five, the former 
gentleman having produced perhaps one hundred and 
fifty either successes or nonsuccesses—in the last twenty- 
five years. A very large number of these may be available 
for moving pictures, since it is an established fact that 
failures on the dramatic stage are sometimes the most 
pronounced successes on the film. You see, plays, to be 
successful, must have bright lines and comedy. Now 
bright lines count for nothing on the screen, and it is very 
hard to get comedy effects, except of the slapstick sort, in 
moving pictures; but plays with throbbing thrills, which 
fail in the theater because they are too strong, are real meat 
for the camera man. 

Of the companies controlling this business, let us say the 
first is the World Film Company, which is operated under 
the direction of a commercial booking agency managed by 
Louis J. Selznick, who originated the scheme of bookings 
strongly in vogue this year. Selznick established a system 
of booking agencies throdghout the United States and 
utilizes salesmen just as any big commercial house would 
do. This company handles the films of the Shubert The- 
atrical Company, the California Motion-Picture Company, 
the Dyreda Art Film Corporation, the Blaney Picture 
Company, the Eclair Company, the Peerless Film Com- 
pany, and also has the exclusive control of the films made 
by my picture company for the present year 

It is claimed that under the direction of Selznick the 
receipts of this company in six months have jumped from 
five thousand dollars a week to over sixty thousand. The 
different alliances of the World Film Company operate in 
not less than a dozen monster picture studios in all parts of 
the country, from California to Maine, and employ no less 
than six thousand persons—actors, mechanics, photogra- 
phers, scene painters and scene carpenters. 

The Jesse Lasky Company has the rights for all the 
plays of David Belasco, Oliver Morosco and John Cort. 
Mr. Belasco probably controls not more than a dozen or so 
plays, as he has concentrated on his productions and has 
averaged hardly more than one a year; and Mr. Morosco, 


a younger producer, controls possibly twenty plays. 


me Imto 
illiam A. Brady 


February 20, 1915 


Movim g 


The feature company 
controlled by me, and 
known as the William A. 
Brady Picture-Play Com- 
pany, Incorporated, owns 
all the plays I have pro- 
duced during the last 
quarter century; andthe 
Shubert Film Company 
controls its productions. 
Apart from the afore- 
said feature companies 
there are the Bosworth 
Film Company and the 
California Motion-Picture 
Company, which operate 
in California, and the 
Lubin Company, of Phil- 
adelphia. These compa- 
nies have ceased producing 
short films and are now 
doing features. Lubin 
controls the Charles 
Klein successes, such as 
The Lion and the Mouse, 
The Third Degree, and 
The District Attorney. 
Then there is the All- 
Star Company, of which, 
in its earlier days, Augus- 
tus Thomas was director, 
and which filmed 
plays as Arizona, The 
Adventures of Mr. Pipp, 
and Pierre of the Plains 
There is also the General Fiim Company, the so-called 
Picture Trust, which was the first to concentrate the film 
manufacturers into one big corporation, for the practical 
control of the business. The Government is now suing for 
the dissolution of this company. The Generel and the 
Universal Film Companies have also dropped the shorter 
film and entered the feature field. 


such 


Popular Films From Old Plays 


NE of the biggest concerns is the Mutual Film Com- 

pany, which has spent an enormous sum of money in 
advertising, placarding the country and billposting. Its 
trade-mark is: Mutual Films Make the Time Fly! The 
Mutual got control of D. W. Griffiths, who is said to be the 
best moving-picture producer in the country, and who can 
spend more money on a film than any of the others. 
Griffiths produced The Clansman, which its producers say 
is the most expensive film ever made in America. Some 
of the scenes in The Clansman were taken by the light of 
bombs exploded at night. 

Next in line comes the company controlled by William 
Fox, of New York, whose recent productions include 
Robert Edeson, in The Girl I Left Behind Me; Betty Nan- 
sen, the famous Swedish tragedienne, who is here for the 
pictures; The Children of the Ghetto; Henri Bernstein's 
Samson, and others. Fox does not control the output of 
any one author, but is offering large prices and picking up 
plays here, there and everywhere. 

The output of the foregoing companies is in the neigh- 
borhood of twenty plays of five reels each a week, costing 
all the way from fifteen thousand to fifty thousand dollars 
a subject. Of course there are many small feature pro- 
ducers whose output it would be difficult to ascertain. 

A few keen fellows, reading aright the handwriting on 
the wall and anticipating the growth of the feature busi- 
ness, got in and bought up hundreds of old plays before 
the feature movement was well started. They acquired 
most of the old plays of the Augustin Daly estate for five 
hundred dollars apiece, took over the works of Theodore 
Kramer, which make splendid moving-picture subjects, on 
the same terms, and picked up The Servant in the House 
for that ridiculously small sum. What bargains! Some of 
these plays now bring ten per cent of the gross sales. 

Mrs. Joseph Arthur is now asking eight thousand dollars 
for Blue Jeans, a play that succeeded some ten or fifteen 
years ago, but which has now no value in the theater and 
would probably have brought five hundred dollars at the 
time the foregoing astute gentlemen were taking on their 
bargains. Ten per cent of the gross sales of a picture may 
mean a large sum of money to the author. For example, 
the moving-picture rights of George Broadhurst’s plays 
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will bring that author fifty thousand dollars. Before the 
coming of the feature film he never dreamed of getting 
such a sum. Augustus Thomas will net as much from 
his plays, and the Clyde Fitch estate will realize twice as 
much on the works left by that writer. 

At the height of this moving-picture riot a company of 
which I was a stockholder was formed to produce the works 
of Rudyard Kipling. We offered that gentleman a hundred 
thousand dollars for the privilege; but, probably thinking 
he could get more, he declined, and so did himself out of a 
lot of money. 

Some of the authors went into the thing too early 
before the waters had begun to be troubled, so to speak. 
I think Charles Klein was one of the eager ones, and so 
received less than he would have got if he had been a little 
more conservative. If I had gone in two or three years ago 
I might have sold my whole truck of one hundred and fifty 
plays—the product of twenty-five years—for a song; 
because I did not see any future in this feature business and 
did not want to have anything to do with moving pictures 
anyway. 

Luckily for myself, however, I waited. So did Belasco 
and so did Frohman. We waited and got boom prices. 
Belasco got a hundred thousand dollars in cash advance 
royalty for the use of his plays and his name, and he did 
not have a third as many plays as I had 

I was offered fifty thousand dollars in cash for the right 
to make a picture of "Way' Down East; but I have stead- 
fastly refused to put this play into moving pictures, for the 
very good reason that, though it has never been in stock, it 
makes twenty-five thousand dollars a year now, and will 
probably have as long a life as Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

There is a powerful element operating against the theater 
in favor of the moving pictures, but this may in the 
course of time have a boomerang effect. It is the aliena- 
tion of the affections of the legitimate actors. The actors 
have gone over almost in a body to their new love. Only 
a few of our big American players have kept away from the 


RUGGL 


xvVvil 
HREE days later came the 
satisfying answer to my cable 
message: 

“Damn; sailing Wednesday. 

BRINSTEAD.” 

Glad I was he had used the cable. 
In a letter there would doubtless 
have been still other words improper 
to a peer of England. 

Belknap-Jackson thereafter bore 
himself with a dignity quite tremen- 
dous even for him. Graciously aloof 
he was as one carrying an inner light 
““We hold them in the hollow of our 
hand,” said he, and both his wife 
and himself took pains on our own 
thoroughfare to cut the Honorable 
George dead, though I dare say the 
poor chap never at all noticed it 
They spoke of him as a remittance 
man—the black sheep of a noble 
family. They mentioned sympa- 
thetically the trouble his vicious 
ways had been to his brother, the 
earl. Indeed, so mysteriously im- 
portant were they in allusions of 
this sort that I was obliged to caution 
them, lest they let out the truth. 
As it was there ran through the town 
an undercurrent of puzzled suspi- 
cion. It was intimated that we had 
something in our sleeves. 

Whether this tension was felt by 
the Honorable George I had no 
means of knowing. I dare say not, 
as he is self-centered, being seldom 
aware of anything beyond his own 
immediate sensations. But I had 
reason to believe that the Klondike 
woman divined some menace in our 
attitude of marked indifference. Her own manner— when 
it could be observed—grew increasingly defiant, if that were 
possible. The alliance of the Honorable George with the 
Bohemian set had become, of course, a public scandal after 
the day of his appearance in her trap and after his betrayal 
of the Belknap-Jacksons had been gossiped to rags. He no 
longer troubled himself to pretend any esteem whatever for 
the North Side set. Scarce a day passed but he appeared in 
public as the woman’s escort. He flagrantly performed her 
commissions, and at their questionable Bohemian gather- 
ings he was the gayest of that gay, mad set. 











screen. Among these are David Warfield, John Drew 
George Cohan, Maude Adams, Grace George, Billie Burke 
and Robert Mantell, who believe that they have a future 
and can best conserve their reputations by sticking to their 
old love the stage Before this exodus the moving- 
picture field was occupied by men and women who had 
never played anything but subordinate parts, and by many 
who had never been on the stage at all. 

The vogue of the old moving-picture actor has gone. His 
place has been taken by such favorites as Ethel Barrymore, 
who appeared in a film written for the screen by Augustus 
Thomas; Hamlet in 
England, a film that will not be released in this country 
until his farewell tour here is finished; Wilton Lackaye, in 
The Pit, and in Trilby, made by my own company; Leslie 
Carter, in Du Barry; Charles Hawtrey, in A Message From 
Mars; Cyril Maude, in Beauty and the Barge; Sir Herbert 
Tree, in Trilby, used only in England, as I own the rights 
for America; William Farnum, in The Spoilers; Dustin 
Farnum, in The Virginian 

Sarah Bernhardt, Madame Réjane, William Favershan 
John Mason, Frederick Warde, Madame Nazimova, Rol 
ert Edeson, Alice Brady, Charles Richman, Marguerite 
Clarke, Olga Petrova, William Elliott, Jane Cowl, Edward 
Abeles, Mary Nash, Florence Nash, Robert Warwick 
Cyril Scott and Thomas Ross have also acted more or less 
conspicuously before the camera, not because of their 
peculiar availability for camera purposes—since some of 
them are sadly lacking in this respect— but because of their 
individual fame or their association with successful plays 

However, Bernhardt could pose even in a play in which 
she had never acted on the stage and be of great interest 
while the acceptability of such an excellent actor as William 
Elliott, for instance, would depend on his appearing in a 
Madame X film, or something like that. 

Many persons who have in view posing for the camera 
would like to know what makes people most available for 
that work. As to looks, a broad face, big eyes and loads of 


Forbes-Robertson, who pictured 
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Indeed, of his old associates Cousin Egbert quite almost 
alone seemed to find him any longer desirable, and him I 
had no heart to caution, knowing that I should only wound 
without enlightening him—he being entirely impervious 
to even these cruder aspects of class distinction 
he would have considered the marriage of the Honorable 
George as no more than the marriage of one of his cattle- 
person companions. I mean to say he is a dear old sort and 
I should never fail to defend him in the most disheartening 
of his vagaries, but he is undeniably inseasitive to what 
one does and does not do. 


I dare say 
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“Of Course We Shall Have to Tatk Over My Dreadful Designs on Your Poor Old George" 






hair In the case ol giris or womer ire good 4 


There is a girl now playing New Yo 


who up to a year ago Was considered a great stage tx 


face will not do 


The moving-picture makers all went crazy over her. A 
test Was made of her, and it was tound that her fe 
she had a Roman nose and beautiful eyes 
photograph well because the were too r \W 

A small nose is best. One that sticks out is bad; so you 
see no big noses need apply For this reaso or 
greatest stage te ties are Mm good er en 
Again tne lace must be pe lllarly expressive ince W 
alone rests the power of telling what the actor tt 
pictures, you Know, be y done in pantomime 

It is customary in } g actors or actresses for th 
screen to put them to a test hey are required to parad 
before the imera, showing their method of expres re 


anger, love, passion and comedy From this test the 


director decides whether or not they are av 





The best camera proposition in the United States is Mi 


M iry Pickford This you gy actre 3" popul irity has not 
waned an iota since the invasion of the moving-pictur 
field by the stage favorite. She is known to the moving 
picture fans all over America, England, Germany, China 
Australia, and every other section of the civilized world 
During the last twelve months her salary has been a thou 


sand dollars a week, or fifty-two thousand dollars a year 


and she has recently signed a contract for the coming vear 
whereby she is to receive two thousand dollars a week for 
fifty-two weeks, with the privilege of picking her own 


plays and being paid whether she works or not 
The secret of Miss Pickford’s vast 
fact that she has not only the right kind of face and power 


success is due to the 


of expression but that she has made her work a professior 
She has mastered, more thar any other man or woman on 
our stage, the art of acting before the camera, whicl 

entirely different from acting before an 
movements, for one thing, being 


audienct Line 
much siower she create 
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S OF RED GAP 


By HARRY LEON WILSON  oiscwisiuisaieee 


The conviction ra let me repeat 


the fire. I gleaned as much from the 
ER Mixer, she being one of the few other 
besides Cousin Egbert in whose iik 


ing the Honorable George had not 
terrifically descended she made 

a point to address me on the subject 
over a dish of tea at the Gril! one af 
ternoon, choosing a table sufficient! 
remote from my other feminine 
guests, who, doubtless, at their ow: 
tables discussed the same complica 
tion. I was indeed glad that we were 
remote from other occupied tabl 

because in the course of her remark 
she quite forcefully uttered an cath 
which I thought it as well not t 
have known that I cared to tolerate 
in my lady patrons 


As to what Jackson feels about 


the way it was handed out to hin 
that Sunday,” she bluntly deciared 
“I don’t care a dast ' 


rhe oath quite dazed me for 





moment although I had been warned 
that she would use language on o« 
casion. “ What I do care about,” she 
went on briskly, “is that I won't 
have that girl pestered by Jacksor 
ort you or b any man that 
hair! Wi Jackson talk 
about her ometime you d thin 
she was a bad woman, and he keep 
hinting about somet} re going t 
put over till | can hardly keep n 
hands off him. I just know some: 
he ll mane re forget I'r i 
Now take it from me, Bi I ‘ 
setting In with him, don’t start a 
thing you can’t finisl The glitter in her eyes made 
recall what Cousin Egbert had said of Mrs. Effie, her b« 
quite entirely willing to take on a rattlesnake and give 
the advantage of the first two assaults. Son t flusters 
I was, yet I hastened to assure her that whatever steps | 
might feel obliged to take for the protection of the Honora 
George they would involve nothing at all unfair to t 


in question 


“Well, they better hadn’ he resumed threate Z 
“That girl had a hard time all right, but listen hers ah 
as right as a churc! She ildn’t fool me a n te 


n't. Don't you suppose I been around and around 
? Just because she likes to have a good time 
and outdresses these dames here—is that any reason 
they should get out their hammers? Ain’t she earned 
right to a good time, tell me, after being married 
she was a silly kid to Two-Spot Kenner, the 
ne? and God bless the trigger finger of the man that 
off! As for the poor old judge, don’t 
vorry. I like the old boy, but Kate Kenner won’t do 
inything more than make a monkey of him just to spite 
and his band of lady knockers. Marry him? 
ay, get me right, Bill— I'll put it as delicate as I can 
too darned far from being a mental giant 


suite some’ 


humped him 


cksor 


the juagt iy 
for that.”’ 

[ dare say she would have slanged me for another half 
hour but for the constant strain of keeping her voice 

own. As it was she boomed up now and again in a way 
that reduced to listening silence the ladies at several 
listant tables. 

As to the various points she had raised, I was some- 
what confused--about the Honorable George, for ex- 
He was, to be sure, no mental giant. But one 
occupying his position is not required to be. Indeed, in 
he was born one well knows that a 
mental giant would be quite as distressingly bizarre as 

nv other freak. I regretted not having retorted this 
to her, for it now occurred to me that she had gone it 
rather strong with her “ poor old judge.”” I mean to say 
it was almost quite a little bit raw for a native American 
to adept this patronizing tone toward one of us, 

And yet I found that my esteem for the Mixer had 
increased rather than diminished by reason of her plucky 
defense of the Klondike woman. I had no reason to 

uppose that the designing creature was worth a defense, 
hut | could only admire the valor that made it. Also 

! found food for profound meditation in the Mixer’s 
assertion that the woman’s sole aim was to make a 

wnkey of the Honorable George. If she was right 
a misalliance need not be feared, at which thought I 
felt a great relief. That she should achieve the lesser 
und perhaps equally easy feat with the poor chap was a 
I fancied, endured by his lordship 


ample 


the class to which 


ilamity that wouid be, 
ith a serene fortitude. 

Curiously enough, as I went over the Mixer’s tirade 
point by point I found in myself an inexplicable loss of 
iunimus toward the Klondike woman. I will not say I was 
moved to sympathy for her, but doubtless that strange fer- 
ment of equality stirred me toward her with something 
less than the indignation I had formerly felt. Perhaps she 
was an entirely worthy creature. In that case I merely 
wished her to be taught that one must not look too far 
even in America—in so serious an 
affair as matrimony. With ali my heart I should wish her a 
worthy mate of her own class, and I was glad indeed to 
reflect upon the truth of my assertion to the Mixer that 

o unfair advantage would be taken of her. His lordship 
would remove the Honorable George from her toils—-a 
made monkey, perhaps, but no husband. 

Again that day did I listen to a defense of this woman, 
ind from a source whence | could little have expected it. 
Meditating upon the matter I found myself staring at Mrs. 
judson as she polished some glassware in the pantry. As 
always, the worthy woman made a pleasing picture in her 
From staring at her rather absently I 
aught myself reflecting that she was one of the few women 
whose hair is always perfectly coiffed. I mean to say no 
matter what the press of her occupation, it never goes 
here and there. 

From the hair my meditative eye 
| believe 


above one’s station 


eat print gown 


still rather absently, 
descended her quite good figure to her boots. 
Thereupon my gaze ceased to be absent. They were not 
They were bronzed slippers with high heels and 
metal buckles and a character so distinctive that I instantly 
knew they had once before been impressed upon my vision. 
Swiftly my mind identified them: they had been worn by 
the Klondike woman on the occasion of a dinner at the 
Grill, in conjunction with a gown to match and a bluish 
searf—all combining to achieve an immense effect. 

My assistant hummed at her task, unconscious of my 
serutiny. I recall that I coughed slightly before disclosing 
to her that my attention had been attracted to her slippers. 
She took the reference lightly, affecting, as the sex will, to 
belittle any prized possession in the face of masculine praise. 

“T have seen them before,”’ I ventured. 

I haven't had to buy shoes 
She gives me lots of things—stock- 
She likes me to have them.” 

know you knew her.” 

I'm there once a week to give the house a good 
going over. That Jap of hers is the limit. Dust till you 
can't rest. And when I clean he just grins.” 

i mused upon this. The woman was already giving half 
her time to superintending two assistants in the prepara- 
tion of the International Relish. 

“Her work is too much in addition to your own,” I sug- 
pested, 

‘Me? Work too hard? 
all right for you, don’t I?” 


DOO 


“She gives me all of hers. 
since baby was born 
ings and things 

“I didn't 

Years! 


Not in a thousand years. I do 
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“And I Thought You Were 
Too Decent to Join in 
That Tatk About 

a Woman'"’ 


It was true; she was anything but a slacker. I more 
nearly approached my real objection. 

“A woman in your position,”’ I began, “can’t be too 
careful as to the associations she forms I had meant 
to go on, but found it quite absurdly impossible. My assist- 
ant set down the glass she had and quite venomously 
brandished her towel at me. 

“So that’sit?”’ she began, and almost could get no farther 
for mere sputtering. I mean to say I had long recognized 
that she possessed character, but never had I suspected 
that she would have so inadequate a control of her temper. 

“So that’s it?” she sputtered again. ‘And I thought 
you were too decent to join in that talk about a woman 
just because she’s young and wears pretty clothes and 
likes to go out. I’m astonished at you, I really am. I 
thought you were more of a man!” She broke off, scowling 
at me most furiously. 

Feeling all at once rather a fool, I sought to conciliate 
her. “I have joined in no talk,” I said. “I merely sug- 
gested ” But she shut me off sharply. 

“And let me tell you one thing: I can pick out my asso- 
ciates in this town without any outside help. The idea! 
That girl is just as nice a person as ever walked the earth, 
and nobody ever said she wasn’t except those frumpy old 
cats that hate her good looks because the men all like her.” 

“Old cats!”’ I echoed, wishing to rebuke this violence of 
epithet. But she would have none of me. 

“Nasty old spite cats,” she insisted with even more vio- 
lence, and went on to an almost quite blasphemous absurd- 
ity: “A prince in his palace wouldn’t be any too good 
for her!” 

“Tut, tut!” I said, greatly shocked. 

“Tut nothing,” she retorted fiercely. “A regular prince 
in his palace, that’s what she deserves. There isn’t a single 
man in this one-horse town that’s good enough to pick up 
her glove. And she knows it too. She’s carrying on with 
your silly Englishman now, but it’s just to pay those old 
eats back in their own coin. She'll carry on with him 
yes! But marry? Good heavens and earth, man! Mar- 
riage is serious!"" With this novel conclusion she seized 
another glass and began to wipe it viciously. She glared at 
me, seeming to believe that she had closed the interview. 
But I couldn't stop. In some curious way she had stirred 
me rather out of myself, but not about the Klondike 
woman or about the Honorable George. I began most 
illogically, I admit, to rage inwardly about another matter. 

“You have other associates,” I exclaimed quite vio- 
lently: “those cattle persons—I know quite all about it. 
That Hank and Buck—they come here on the chance of 
seeing you; they bring you boxes of candy; they bring 
you little presents. Twice they’ve escorted you home at 
night when you quite well knew I was only too glad to do 
it ” | felt my temper most curiously running away 
with me, ranting about things I hadn’t meant to at all. 
I looked for another outburst from her, but to my amaze- 
ment she flashed me a smile with a most enigmatic look 
back of it. She tossed her head, but resumed her wiping of 
the glass with a certain demureness. She spoke meekly: 
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“They’re very old friends and I’m sure they always 
act right. I don’t see anything wrong in it, even if 
Buck Edwards has shown me a good deal of attention.” 

But this very meekness of hers seemed to arouse all 
the violence in my nature. 

“T won’t have it,” I said. 
receive presents from men. 
You’ve no right!” 

“Haven't I?”’ she suddenly said in the most curious, 
cool little voice, her eyes falling before mine. “‘ Haven't 
I? I didn’t know.” 

It was quite chilling, her tone and manner. I was 
coolin aninstant. Things seemed to mean so much more 
than I had supposed they did. I mean to say it was a 
faircrumpler. She paused in her wiping of the glass, but 
did not regard me. I was horribly moved te go to 
her, but coolly remembered that that sort of thing would 
never do. 

“T trust I have said enough,” I remarked with entirely 
recovered dignity. 

“You have,” she said. 

“T mean I won’t have such things,”’ I said. 

“T hear you,” she said, and fell again to her work. I 
thereupon investigated an ice box and found enough 
matter for complaint against a Hobbs boy to enable 
me to manage a dignified withdrawal to the rear. The 
remarkable creature was humming again as I left. 

I stood in the back door of the Grill giving upon the 
alley, where I mused rather excitedly. Here I was pres 
ently interrupted by the dog, Mr. Barker. For weeks 
now I had been relieved of his odious attentions, by the 
very curious circumstance that he had transferred them 
to the Honorable George. Not all my kicks and cuffs 
and beatings had sufficed one whit to repulse him. He 
had kept after me, fawned upon me, in spite of them 
And then on a day he had suddenly with glad cries be- 
come enamored of the Honorable George, waiting for him 
at doors, following him, hanging upon his every look. 
And the Honorable George had rather fancied the beast 
and made much of him. And yet this animal is reputed 

by poets and that sort of thing to be man’s best friend, 
faithfully sharing his good fortune and his bad, staying 
by his side to the bitter end, even refusing to leave his body 
when he has perished—starving there with a dauntless 
fidelity. 

How chagrined the weavers of these tributes would have 
been to observe the fickle nature of the beast in question! 
For weeks he had hardly deigned mea glance. It had been 
a relief to be sure, but whatasickening disclosure of the cur’s 
trifling inconstance! Even now, though he sniffed hungrily 
at the open door, he paid me not the least attention 
whom he had once idolized! 

I slipped back to the ice box and procured some slices of 
beef that were far too good for him. He fell to them with 
only a perfunctory acknowledgment of my agency in 
procuring them. 

“Why, I thought you hated him,” suddenly said the 
voice of his owner. She had tiptoed to my side. 

“I do,” I said quite savagely, “but the unspeakable 
beast can’t be left to starve, can he?” 

I felt her eyes upon me, but would not turn. Suddenly 
she put her hand upon my shoulder, patting it rather curi- 
ously, as she might have soothed her child. When I did 
turn she was back at her task. She was humming again, 
nor did she glance my way. Quite certainly she was no 
longer conscious that I stood about. She had quite for- 
gotten me. I could teil as much from her manner. “Such,” 
I reflected with an unaccustomed cynicism, “‘is the light 
inconsequence of women and dogs.”” Yet I still experienced 
a curiously thrilling determination to protect her from her 
own good nature in the matter of her associates. 

At a later and cooler moment in the day I reflected upon 
her defense of the Klondike woman. A prince in his palace 
not too good for her! No doubt she had meant me to take 
these remarkable words quite seriously. It was amazing, 
I thought, with what seriousness the lower classes of the 
country took their dogma of equality, and with what naive 
confidence they relied upon us to accept it. Equality in 
North America was indeed praiseworthy; I had already 
given it the full weight of my approval and meant to live 
by it. But at home, of course, that sort of thing would 
never do. The crude moral worth of the Klondike woman 
might be all that her two defenders had alleged, and indeed 
I felt again that strange little thrill of almost sympathy for 
her as one who had been unjustly aspersed. But I could 
only resolve that I would be no party to any unfair plan of 
opposing her. The Honorable George must be saved from 
her trifling as well as from her serious designs, if such she 
might have; but so far as I could influence the process it 
should cause as little chagrin as possible to the offender. 
This much the Mixer and my charwoman had achieved 
with me. Indeed, quite hopeful I was that when the crea- 
ture had been set right as to what was due one of our oldest 
and proudest families she could find life entirely pleasant 
among those of her own station. She seemed to have 
a good heart. 

As the day of his lordship’s arrival drew near, Belknap- 
Jackson became increasingly concerned about the precise 
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manner of his reception and the details of his entertain- 
ment, despite my best assurances that no especially pro- 
found thought need be given to either, his lordship being 
quite that sort, fussy enough in his own way but hardly 
formal or pretentious 

His prospective host, after many consultations, at 
length allowed himself to be dissuaded from meeting his 
lordship in correct afternoon garb of frock coat and top 
hat, consenting at my urgent suggestion to a mere lounge 
suit of tweeds with a soft-rolled hat and a suitable rough 
day stick. Again, in the matter of the menu for his lord- 
ship’s initial dinner, which we had determined might well 
be tendered him at my establishment, both husband and 
wife were rather keen for an elaborate repast of many 





courses, feeling that anything less would be doing insuffi- 
cient honor to their illustrious guest; but I at length con- 
vinced them that I quite knew what his lordship would 
prefer: a vegetable soup, an abundance of boiled mutton 
with potatoes, a thick pudding, a bit of s« ientifically cor- 
rect cheese and a jug of beer. Rather trying they were at 
my first mention of this—a dinner quite without finesse, 
and or ly their cer- 
tainty that I knew his lordship’s ways made them give in. 

The affair was to be confined to the family, his lordship 
the only guest, this being thought discreet for the night of 


to be sure, but eminently nutritive 


his arrival in view of the pec uliar nature of his mission. 
Belknap-Jackson had hoped against hope that the Mixer 
might not be present, and even so late as the day of his 
lordship’s arrival he was cheered by word that s! 
be compelled to keep her bed with a neuralgia 
To the afternoon train I accompanied him in his new 
motor car, finding him not a little distressed because the 


chauffeur, a native of the town, had stoutl and with 





e might 


some not nice words, I gathe red refused to wear the smart 
uniform which his employer had provided 

a would have shopped the fellow in an instant,” 
fided to me, “had it been at any other time. He was most 
impertinent. But as usual here I am at the mercy of cir- 


cumstances. We couldn’t well subject Brinstead to those 


he con- 


loathsome public conveyances 
We waited in the usual throng of the leisured lower 


( l isses W ho are sor aively ple ised 





it the passage of a train. 


their childish wonder had they 





I found myself picturing 
guessed the identity of him we were there to meet Even 
as tl e@ train app ired Rell nap Jag KSO! made a last moan 
of complaint 

“Mrs. Pettengill,”” he observed dejectedly, “is about the 
house again and I fear will be quite we ll enough to be with 
us this evening.” 


For a moment I almost quite disapproved of the fellow 
i no doubt had 


I mean to say he was vogue and a 
been wretchedly mistreated, but after all the Mixer was 
not one to be wished ill to. 

A moment later I was contrasting the quiet arrival. of 
his lordship with the clamor and confusion that had marked 
the advent among us of the Honorable George. He carried 


but one bag and attracted no attention whatever from the 


station loungers While I have never known him be 
entirely vogue in his appointments, his lordship carries off 
a lounge suit and his gray cloth hat with a certain manner 
that the Honorable George was never known to achieve 
even in the days when I groomed him. The grayish, rather 
aggressive-looking side whiskers first caugt tmy eye, ar da 
moment later I had taken his hand. Belknap-Jackson at 
the same time took his bag, a | 

ous that his lordship may 


with a trepidation so obv 


pe rhaps have been excus- 
ible for a momentary mis- 
apprehension. I mean to 
say he instantly and 
crisply directed Belknap- 
Jackson to go forward 
to the luggage van and 
recover his box. 

A bit awkward it was, 
to be sure, but I speedily 
took the situation in hand 
by formally presenting 
the two men, covering the 
palpable embarrassment 
of the host by explain- 
ing to his lordship the 
astounding ingenuity of 
the American luggage sys- 
tem. By the time I had 
deprived him of his check 
and convinced him that 
his box would be admi- 
rably recovered by a per- 
son delegated to that 
service Belknap-Jackson, 
again in form, was apolo- 
gizing to him for the 
squalid character of the 
station and for the hard- 
ships he must be prepared 
to endure in a crude West- 
ern village. Here again 
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the host was annoved | having to call repeatedly to his 
mechanician in order to detach him from a gossiping group 
of the loungers. He came smoking a quite fearfully bad 
cigar and took his place at the wheel entirely without any 
sult ble a t e! e , } st npic er 
His lordship during the ride rather pointedly surveyed 
me, bei: £ impressed 1 dare say by something In my 
appearance and ma er quite new to hin Doubtless | 
had been feeling equal for so long that the thing was to be 
noticed in my manner. He made no comment upon n 
however Indeed almost the o ly time he spoke duri: g 
his astonishment at not having 





been able to pr ndon Times at the press stall 





along the w clucking noises of sympathy 
at this He ha ay warned his lordship that 
America was s 

“Crude? Of course, what, what!” exclaimed his lord- 


ship. “But naturally they’d have the Times! I dare say 


the beggars were too lazy to look it out Laziness, what, 
what!” 

“We've a job, teaching them to know their places,” 
ventured Belknap-Jackson, moodily regarding the back of 
his chauffeur, which somehow contrived to be eloquent with 
disrespect for him 

“My word, what rot!" rejoined his lordship. I saw 
that he had arrived one of his peppery moods I fancy 
he could not have recited a multiplication table without 


becoming fanatically assertive about it. That was his way 
I doubt if he had ever condescended to have an opimo 
What might have been opinior came out on him like a 
rash, in the form of most violent convictions 

“What rot not to know their places when they must 
know them!” he snappishly added 

“Quite so, quite so!’ his host hastened to assure him 

*“ A—-dashed —fine 


other observation 


vig country you have,” was his only 


‘Indeed, indeed!’ murmured his host mildly. I had 
rather dreaded the oath, which his 
ligt tly 

Reaching the Be Iknap-Jackson house, his lords! ip was 


lordship is prone to use 


shown to the apartment prepared for him 


lea will be served in half an hour, your—er—Brin- 


tead,” announced his host cordially, although seemingly 
t loss how to addre him 
Quite so, wha what! I'e of co course! Why 





not Meantime, if you don’t mind, I'll have a word with 
Belknap-Jackson softly and politely withdrew at once 
Alone with his lordship, I thought it best to acquaint 
him instantly with the change in my circumstances, toucl 
ing lightly upon the matter of my now being an equal wit 
ather most of the North Americans He listened with 
exemplary patience to my brief recital and was good 


r 


enough to felicitate me 

“Assure you, glad to hear it—giad no end. Worthy fel 
low, always knew it And equal, of course. course! Take 
up their equality by all means if you take 'em up them- 
selves. Curious lot of nose-talking beggars, and putting r’s 
place one shoul it don’t blame you Do it 
myself if I could—t 


“Gone to pot, sir 





ne to pot Quite! 





“Don’t argue. Course it } Women! Slasher fiends 
and firebrands! Pictures, churches, golf greens, cabinet 
members wthing safe Pouring their beastly filth into 


pillar boxes. Women one knows. Hussies, though! Want the 









vote rot! Awful rot! Don't blame wu for America 
Wish I might too. Good thing, my word! No ba 
Downing Street. Let the fiends out aga rectly they’r 
hungry. Nosystem. No firmne No dash. Starve ‘en 
proper I would.” 

He was working hims« nto no end tate | 
on d ¢} 


oO divert 





oO way } e! He ‘ 
‘ the Frightf ‘ 
I'm w ng I's ' 

Brie y l 1 a | i ent ‘ 
! el th a you be 
Ing # t I} 
would stop at nott t} | j 
since come UO Stisix ' i 
ing a fool of her vi } hone 
enough character 
proper respect tor ¢ 

| hinted briefly at the social warfare of whic} he ha 
been a storm center 1 said ig remember y the w 


words of the Mixer and of my charwoman, that to the be 


of my knowledge her character was without blemis} Alla 
once I was feeling preposterously sorry for the cre 
His lordship listened, though with a cross fire of inter 


ruptions Alaska dancing girl Silly! Nothing but ow 
and mines in Al : Make a fool of old 
George? What si piffle! Already done it himself, what 
what! Waste her time! And if she wasn't keen to marr 








him, had I called him across the ocean to intervene i i 
vulgar village squabble about social precedence? Social 


precedence silly rot ! 


I insisted that hi brother should be seen to One 
couldn't tell what the woman might do. Her audacity w 
tremendous, even for an American To this he listened 


more patiently 


Dare say you're right You don't go off your hea 
easily lll rag him proper now I'm hers Alway knew tl 
ass would make a silly marriage if he could. Yes, yes, I'l 
break it up quick enough I say I'll break it up prop. 
Dancers d that sort. Dangerous. But I know their 
tricks 

{ summor to tea below interrupted him 

Hungry, my word! Hardly dared eat in that di g 
coach linned stuff all about one Appendicitis! Amer 
ican journal—some colonel chap found it out. Hunting 
sort. Looked a fool beside his silly horse, but seemed 1 
know look no chances. Said the tin opener slays ii 
thousands. Rot no doubt. Perhaps not 


| led him below, hardly daring at the moment to reve 
myowr responsibility for his fears. Another time I thought 
we might chat of it 

Belknap-Jackson with his wife and the Mixer awaits 
us. His lordship was presented and | excused mys« 

“Mrs. Pettengill, his Lordship, the Earl of Brinste 
had been the host Speer h of presentation to the Mix 

“How do-do, ear I'm right glad to meet you had 
been the Mix« r’ ach nowledgment toge ther witt a heart 
grasp of the hand. I saw his lordship’s face brighter 

“What ho!” he cried with the first cheerfulne he ha 


exhibited, and the Mixer, still vigorously pumping | 


hand, had re pie Same here! with a vast smile of goo 
nature It occurred t 
me that they at least wer 


quite going to get « 
other, as Ame 


Come right in and set 


For an Hour There Were 
Heard Quite All Over 
the House Words of the 


Most Explosive Character down in the parlor he 
wu ying it the if 

I don’t eat betwe« 

meals like you Englisl 
folks arealwa ke gt 


I'll take a shot of hooc} 
with you 

The Belknap-J 
stood bach ot a 
distressed 

‘A shot of hooch! yb 


erved hi lords} 


dare say your hoo 
over here is abso te 
top hole Keener port 
than our popping 


driven birds, what,wt 
XVII 


wee é 
4 when the Grill } 


} 


become nicel hiled 
representative cr 

tne Belknap Jacks ar 

rived with his lord 
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doubtless noting his guest’s attire at the last moment, had 
hastily changed back to a lounge suit of his own. Also | 
noted the absence of the Mixer and wondered how the host 
had contrived to eliminate her. On this point he found an 
opportunity to enlighten me before taking his seat. 

“ Mark my words, that old devil is up to something,” he 
darkly said, and I saw that he was genuinely put about, for 
not often does he fall into strong language. 

“After pushing herself forward with his lordship all 
through tea time in the most brazen manner, she announces 
that she has a previous dinner engagement and can’t be 
with us. I’m as well pleased to have her absent, of course, 
but I'd pay handsomely to know what her little game is. 
Imagine her not dining with the Earl of Brinstead when 
she had the chance! That shows something’s wrong. I 
I tell you she’s capable of things.” 

I mused upon this. The Mixer was undoubtedly capable 
of things — especially things concerning her son-in-law. 
And yet I could imagine no opening for her at the present 
moment and said as much. And Mrs. Bel!xnap-Jackson, I 
was glad to observe, did not share her husband’s evident 
worry. She had entered the place plumingly as it were, 
sweeping the length of the rcom before his lordship with 
quite all the manner her somewhat stubby figure could 
carry off. Seated, she became at once vivacious, chatting 
to his lordship brightly and continuously, raking the room 
the while with her lorgnon. Half a dozen ladies of the 
North Side set were with parties at other tables. I saw 
that she was immensely stimulated by the circumstance 
that these friends were unaware of her guest’s identity. 
I divined that before the evening was over she would con- 
trive to disclose it. 

His lordship responded but dully to her animated chat. 
He is never less urbane thar when hungry, and I took pains 
to have his favorite soup served quite almost at once. This 
he fell upon. I may say that he has always a hearty man- 
ner of attacking his soup. Not infrequently he makes 
He did so on this occasion. I mean to say there 
I hovered near, anxious that the service 
should be without flaw. 

His head bent slightly over his plate, I saw a spoonful of 
soup ascending with precision toward his lips. But curi- 
ously it halted in midair, then fell back. His lordship’s 
eyes had become fixed upon some one back of me. At once, 
too, I noted looks of consternation upon the faces of the 
Belknap-Jacksons,: the hostess freezing in the very midst 
of some choice phrase she had smilingly begun. 

I turned quickly. It was the Klondike person, radiant 
in the costume of black and the black hat. She moved 
down the hushed room with well-lifted chin, eyes straight 
ahead and narrowed to but a faint offended consciousness 
of the staring crowd. It was well done. It was superior. 
Il am able to judge those things. 

Reaching a tabie the second but one from the Belknap- 
Jacksons’, she relaxed finely from the austere note of her 
progress and turned to her companions with a pretty and 
quite perfect confusion as to which hair she might occupy. 
Quite awfully these companions were the Mixer, over- 
whelming in black velvet and diamonds, and Cousin 
Egbert, uncomfortable enough looking but as correctly 
enveloped in evening dress as he could ever manage 
by himself. His cravat had been tied many times and 
needed it once more 

They were seated by the raccoon with quite all his 
impressiveness of manner. They faced the Belknap- 
Jackson party yet seemed unconscious of its presence. 
Cousin Egbert, with a bored manner which I am cer- 
tain he achieved only with tremendous effort, scanned 
my simple menu. The Mixer settled herself with a vast 
air of comfort and arranged various hand-belongings 
about her on the table. 

Between them the Klondike woman sat with a re- 
straint that would actually not have ill-become one of 
ourown women, She did not look about; her hands were 
still, her head was up. At former times with her own 
set she had been wont to exhibit a rather defiant vivacity. 
Now she did not challenge. Finely, eloquently, there 
pervaded her a reserve that seemed almost to exhale a 
But of course that is silly rot. I mean to 
say she drew the attention without visible effort. She 
only waited. 

The Earl of Brinstead, as we all saw, had continued 
to stare. Thrice slowly arose the spoonful of soup, for 
mere animal habit was strong upon him, yet ata certain 
elevation it each time fell slowly back. He was acting 
like a mechanical toy. Then the Mixer caught his eye 
and nodded crisply. He bobbed in response. 

“What ho! The dowager!” he exclaimed, and that 
time the soup was successfully resumed. 

“Poor old Mater!" sighed his hostess. “‘She’s con- 
stantly taking up people. One does, you know, in these 
queer Western towns.” 

“Jolly old thing; awfully good sort!” said his lord- 
ship; but his eyes were not on the Mixer. 

Terribly then | recalled the Honorable George's be- 
havior at that same table the night he had first viewed 
this Klondike person. His lordship was staring in much 
the same fashion. Yet I was relieved to observe that the 


don’t like it 


noises 


was no finesse, 


fragrance. 


woman this time was quite unconscious of the interest she 
had aroused. In the case of the Honorable George, who had 
frankly ogled her—for the poor chap has ever lacked the 
finer shade in these matters—she had not only been aware 
of it but had deliberately played upon it. It is not too 
much to say that she had shown herself to be a creature of 
blandishments. More than once she had permitted her 
eyes to rest upon him with that peculiarly womanish gaze 
which, although superficially of a blank innocence, is yet 
all-seeing and even shoots little fine arrows of questions 
from its ambuscade. But now she was ignoring his lord- 
ship as utterly as she did the Belknap-Jacksons. 

To be sureshe may later have been insome way informed 
that his eyes were seeking her, but never once I am sure 
did she descend to even a veiled challenge of his glance or 
betray the faintest discreet consciousness of it. And this I 
was indeed glad to note in her. Clearly she must know 
where to draw the line, permitting herself a malicious 
laxity with a younger brother which she would not have 
the presumption to essay with the holder of the title. 
Pleased I was, I say, to detect in her this proper respect 
for his lordship’s position. It showed her to be not all 
unworthy. 

The dinner proceeded, his lordship being good enough to 
compliment me on the fare, which I knew was done to his 
liking. Yet even in the very presence of the boiled mutton 
his eyes were too oftes upon his neighbor. When he 
behaved thus in the presence of a dish of mutton I had not 
to be told that he was strongly moved. I uneasily recalled 
now that he had once been a bit of a dog himself. I mean 
to say there was talk in the countyside, though of course 
it had died out a score of years ago. I thought it as well, 
however, that he be told almost immediately that the 
person he honored with his glance was no other than the 
one he had come to subtract his unfortunate brother 
from. 

The dinner progressed-——-somewhat jerkily because of his 
lordship’s inattention—through the pudding and cheese to 
coffee. Never had I known his lordship behave so lan- 
guidly in the presence of food he cared for. His hosts ate 
even less. They were worried. Mrs. Belknap-Jackson, 
however, could simply no longer contain within herself the 
secret of their guest’s identity. With excuses to the deaf 
ears of his lordship she left to address a friend at a distant 
table. She addressed others at other tables, leaving a 
flutter of sensation in her wake. 

Belknap-Jackson, having lighted one of his nonthroat 
cigarettes, endeavored to engross his lordship with an 
account of their last election of officers to the country club. 
His lordship was not properly attentive to this. Indeed, 
with his hostess gone he no longer made any pretense of 
concealing his interest in the other table. I saw him catch 
the eye of the Mixer and I astonishingly intercepted from 
her a swift but most egregious wink. 

“One moment,” said his lordship to the host. ‘“‘ Must 
pay my respects to the dowager, what, what! Jolly old 
muggins, yes!” And he was gone. 

I heard the Mixer’s amazing presentation speech: 

“Mrs. Kenner, Mr. Floud, his Lordship—say, listen 
here, is your right name Brinstead, or Basingwell?” 
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The Klondike person acknowledged the thing with a 
faintly gracious nod. It carried an air, despite the slight- 
ness of it. Cousin Egbert was more cordial. 

“Pleased to meet you, Lord!” said he, and grasped the 
newcomer’s hand. “Come on, set in with us and have 
some coffee and a cigar. Here, Jeff—bring the lord a good 
cigar. We was just talking about you that minute. 
How do you like our town? Say, this here Kulanche Val- 
ley — I lost the rest. 

His lordship had seated himself. 
Belknap-Jackson writhed acutely. He was lighting a 
second cigarette—the first not yet a quarter consumed! 

At once those four began to be thick as thieves, though 
it was apparent his lordship had eyes only for the woman 
Coffee was brought. His lordship lighted his cigar. And 
now the word had so run from Mrs. Belknap-Jackson that 
all eyes were drawn to this table. She had created her 
sensation and it had become all at once more of one than 
she had thought. From Mrs. Judge Ballard’s table I 
caught Mrs. Belknap-Jackson’s glare at her unconscious 
mother. It was not the way one’s daughter should regard 
one in public. 

Presently contriving to pass the table again I noted that 
Cousin Egbert had changed his form of address: 

“Have some brandy with your coffee, Earl. Here, Jeff, 
bring Earl and all of us some lee-cures.”’ 

I divined the monstrous truth that he supposed himself 
to be calling his lordship by his first name, and he in turn 
must have understood my glance of rebuke, for a bit later, 
with glad relief in his tones, he was addressing his lordship 
as Cap! And myself he had given the rank of colonel! 

The Klondike person in the beginning finely maintained 
her reserve. Only at the last did she descend to vivacity 
or the use of her eyes. This later laxness made me wonder 
if after all she would feel bound to pay his lordship the 
respect he was wont to command from her class. 

“You and poor George are rather alike,”’ I overheard, 
‘except that he uses the single what and you use the 
double. Hasn’t he any right to use the double what yet, 
and what does it mean anyway? Tell us.” 

“What, what!’’ demanded his lordship, a bit puzzled 

“But that’s it! What do you say ‘What, what!’ for? 
It can’t do you any good.” 

“What, what! But I mean to say you're having me on 
My word you are—spoofing I mean to say. What, what! 
To be sure. Chaffing lot, you are!’’ He laughed. He was 
behaving almost with levity. 

“But poor old George is so much younger than you 
you must make allowances,”’ I again caught her saying; 
and his lordship replied: 

“Not at all; not at all! Matter of a half score years. 
Barely a half score; nine and a few months. Younger? 
What rot! Chaffing again.” 

Really it was a bit thick, the creature saying “ poor old 
George’’ quite as if he were something in an institution 
having to be wheeled about in a bath chair with rugs and 
water bottles! 

Glad I was when the trio gave signs of departure. It 
was woman’s craft dictating it, I daresay. She had made 
her effect and knew when to go. 

“Of course we shall have to talk over my dreadful 
designs on your poor old George,”’ said the amazing 
woman, straightly regarding his lordship at parting. 

“Leave it to me,” said he with a scarcely veiled 
significance. 

“Well, see you again, Cap,”’ said Cousin Egbert 
warmly. “I'll take you round to meet some of the boys. 
We'll see you have a good time.” 

“What ho!” his lordship replied cordially. 

The Klondike person flashed him one enigmatic look, 
then turned to precede her companions. Again down 
the thronged room she swept, with that chin-lifted, 
drooping-eyed, faintly offended half consciousness of 
some staring rabble at hand that concerned her not at 
all. Her alert feminine foes, I am certain, read no 
slightest trace of amusement in her unwavering lowered 
glance. So easily she could have been crude here! 

Belknap-Jackson, enduring his ignominious solitude 
to the limit of his powers, had joined his wife at the 
lower end of the room. They had taken the unfortunate 
development with what grace they could. His lordship 
had dropped in upon them quite informally —charming 
man that he was. Of course he would quickly break up 
the disgraceful affair. Beginning at once. They would 
doubtless entertain for him in a quiet way — 

At the deserted table his lordship now relieved a cer- 
tain sickening apprehension that had beset me: 

“What, what! Quite right to call me out here. Shan’t 
forget it. Dangerous creature that. Badly needed I 
was. Can’t think why you waited so long! Anything 
might have happened toold George. Break it up proper, 
though. Never do at all. Impossible person for him. 
Quite!” 

I saw they had indeed taken no pains to hide the 
woman’s identity from him, or their knowledge of his 
reason for coming out to the States, though with 
wretchedly low taste they had done this chaffingly. 

(Continued on Page 36) 


At his own table 
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BREMEN, GERM. Aug. 2. 19.14. 

RO. EDDY. Well Eddy I says good 

buy to you in my last letter & I 

give prof. Baker the letter to male 
for me in case some thing hapened but 
nothing hapend & it wasent nessary for 
him to male the letter & I maled the 
letter my self & now Im writeing you 
an other letter when I dident expect 
never to be writeing to no body again & 
I wouldent of maled that other letter 
only I was to nervus to know what was 
it I was doing & now I got to write you 
this letter & let you know Imstilla live 
& they wasent no navy over took us and 
when we got here they wasent no body 
even looked mad let a lone ack like they 
was going to shoot us full of holes. Min- 
nie & prof. Baker says every body here 
are talking a bout the war. 

As far is Im consernd I dont know 
what there talking a bout because they 
dont talk nothing but dutch & for all as 
I know they may be talking a bout the 
ball game. There all exited tho & theys 
solders all over town but what do I care 

“a bout there solders because if the y Start 
after us all as we got to say 
america citzens & they dont dare touch 
us. If they beggun monking with us 
uncle would here a bout it 
ways & I guess pres. Wilson would make 
them wisht they had of left us a lone 

But Ed a man aint got 
over here un lest he can talk dutch & In 
glad our trip is spoild for us because I 
know now that I couldent never have no 
fun runing a round with people that I 
cant under stand a word of what there 
saying & when 1 of them comes up tome 
& shoots off there mouth I dont know 
are they saying how do you do or go to hell. Minnie can 
under stand them tho & I guess I would here a bout it if 
any of them says some thing out of the way but if she was 
to get 1 of her spells & see some dutch man that she wanted 
to kid a long with him she could go a long just like I wasent 
a round & he might may be call her deary & I wouldent 
know was he calling her deary or asking her would she pass 
the pickles. 

So Im glad wear going to take the next boat back home 
& prof. Baker is down to the steam boat co. now makeing 
in querys a bout what time does the next boat leave for 
N. Y. city & wear going to be a bord of it & may be you 
will see us pretty near as soon is you get this letter because 
I & Minnie got it fixed up to stop off in Det. on our way 
home from N. Y. city to Chgo. because I got to waist a 
little time on acct. of Minnie geting dissapointed in her 
trip & cant go strate home to Chgo. like I want to & if I 
had my way a bout we wouldent never of left. But I got 
to stall a round a wile so as she wont have no holler comeing. 


is wear 


sam some 


no busness 


In the book it says they got a boat leaveing here tom- 
morow but prof. Baker says may be they might not be 
runing reglar on acct. the war & thats why he went down 
bout it. We aint unpack none of our bagige 
because we dont know for sure a bout our plans & Minnies 
laying down here in the hotel & geting rested tho I told her 
if we was going to start right back on the next boat to N. 
Y city she would probly be laying down all the way home 
on the boat like she was comeing over most of the time so 
why not stand up or walk a round wile shes got a chance. 
But you cant tell a woman nothing & if she had of listen to 
me we would of been in joying our self at cedar lake or st. 
Joe or some wheres & not makeing these rotten trips back & 
ith. acrost the ocean & back. 

The 3 girls from What Cheer ia. thats in our party 
wanted we should keep on with our trip & go all a round 
Germ. & up to Venice & them other places like in the book 
& they says if we would stick a round a few days the war 
would probly be over but prof. Baker & prof. Hunter says 
they aint no chance of the war geting over quick because 


to see a 


the armys is so mad at each other. 1 of the girls miss Grif- 
fith says well what if the war aint over we can go a head 
& make our trip & they wont shoot at us because we aint 
on 1 side or the other & I says no they wont shoot at us but 
if 1 of them canon balls was comeing right at our head it 
wouldent stop & ask us was we dutch men or america or 
egjyp. After our head was shot off the men that done it 
might look in our pocket & see they made a miss take but 
what would that get us? & besides I says if wear not on 1 
side or the other wear right bet. the both of them & that 
would be a fine place to be at. | says if } want to commit 


suside I will take either or go on the water wagon 
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I Says Cut it Out 4 I Dont Want Nothing More to Do With You 


Well Ed I supose the papers over there is full of the war 
but may be they dont know over there what is it there 
fighting a bout & I wouldent of knew neither only prof. 
Baker told me & hes a smart man Ed & teachs school. 
Some guy from Hungry was walking down the st. with his 
wife & I guess she must of been miss took for some body 
elses wife & any way some body took a shot at the both of 
them & croked them & the Hungry police men says the 
men that done the shooting was from Servia & the people 
over in Servia got sore & says they wasent no such a thing 
so they went to it & then of corse the other countrys took 
sides with there pals just like as if 1 of your freinds got 
mixed up & you seen he was going to get the worst of it & 
you mixed up in it & the 


11 freinds horned in 
& made it a good | 


other guys 
»o you can see how it got started & now there all hignting 
accept italy & I never seen a wop yet that was looking for 
trouble or 1 that would come out & fight with out a knife 
accept Hugo Kelly & he wouldent of un lest hed of had a 
irish name. It all 
that the shooting was done by) 


started over them police men saying 
them fellows from Servia & 

thing like at home 
probly wrong & so the hole things a bout nothing & beside 
that it dont do them diffrunt co 


other names because they 


if the police over here is there 
intrys no good to call each 
ill talk diffrunt languidges & Id 
hate to fight with a man & not have him know 
I calling him. It would be like swareing at them rats a 
round the place & they dont know what Im talking a bout. 

Well Ed its a bout time prof. Baker was comeing back 
& teling us what did he find out so I will close & I bet your 
glad to here from me & know wear safe & I will wire you 
when we get to N. Y. city & let you know 
reach Det. My best to Kate & 


have your self, 


what was 


when we will 
vo home nights Ed & be 
Your Bro., 
L. M. BURNS 
BREMEN, GERM 
RO. ED, Here I an ight 

& L all ready wrote you 1 letter today but in the letter 

I all ready wrote I says we was 
boat 


Aug. 2 


ig to you again to-! 


19.14 
Ed writeir 
comeing home on the next 
but come to find out they aint going to be 
Dont 


home sooner or latter & | 


no re xt 
boat & so Im writeing to you 
Wear safe & all o k & will get 
cant tell just when but wear all o k & dont worry. prof 
Baker went down to the ste this am & 
them was they an other N. Y. city 
tommorow & Then he 
well you should ought to know because you got it down 
the book that theys a boat leaveing 
in your book your going to 
to run it 


ivalr worry E 


im boat co asked 


boat going back to 


they says they dident know 


says 


tommorow & il you say 


' i boat vo hould ought 


STRATEDO BY 





MAR 


Then the 


oned this her 


& not care wi 


but we aint 


boat & have 


TTI 


going to start 


N Jus 








eng! i! 
hole threw it & drownd evr 
argude with them for a ou 
might as well ua ua 
police man & when he se« he 


no use of arg 


ng no more he 


seen the america “ that 
here & the counsil s | we 
round here we might prot bye 
nothing hapen to us but we n 


be be 


better off if we took a trai 


to some new trull country so pro 


ack & 


come 


we do & we sa 


dident stay 


it up touswt 


where could we 


re & he sa th 


countrys we could get to i al 


Was 


there country 


fighting because 


new trul 


countrys & ti 


s where they dont 


its agal 


The 2 countrys he says was | 


Be lj in 


Sgirls & Minnie war 


} 
but I seen where they was a good c} 
} 


to shake mr 


aint got no use 


not each olf 


now that the 


that because 


out that 
dutel 


& l 


so mr 


us gp 


tours broke up 


they 


& mrs. Chambers 
ted to go to hol! 


mrs. Cl 


for them so | 


where the 


} 


Im sick & tired of har 
a round them Chambers & all 
dont 


I says ] wa 


Belljum & I finely got Minnie e« 


round by me promussing her | 


buy her a Brussels carpet over to Brus 
sels & Brussels is the capitle of Bel 
& where they make them swell carpets & they dont 


near as much is a Orentul rug that Minnies beer 
I should buy for the house 


Well heres how we finely got it fixed up the Chambe 
the 3 girls is going to holland & | hope the girls has a 
time because there all o k but I dont see 
have a good time with them Chambers 


going no where 
a book 
& he war 
prot BRB: 
Jelljum be 
& I guess he 
seen a mal 
thot he 
the 4 irish me 


Well Ed we 


hen our tra 


ll ready wher 


Stay but in pe 


from there ove 

Y. city but I 

is long a 

war & fighting 
Tell Kate 

ilo 0 lo 


it in Belljum | 
they talking 
to tall the 


i rt of Bel 
Be " t 
th r to he 
z i 
walk fr st 
' ir 
t il 


the middle of t! 


itech arn 


them off of Be 


ing & prof. Bal 


dutch men for 


it to england 





a bout the 


ted prot 


ause he 
wasent 


laugh like he 


nat tne 


to drink there & if we 


sOrne 


to eI gl ind & 


s but is going to s 
Eg ¥ 


war & if he 


wher 


pick nich 


ill re dy Says pood 
them girls & In 
vos & the 
the trains read 


tuff & wear all ready 


writeing wile 


other 


wheres el 


ri trull cou 
to do no we 
f. Bake 
our Bro 
BRUSSEI 


want 
Baker should 
ker says no he would go a long with 1 & Mi 
wanted to here 


kiding none a 


how car 


prot 


to be 


stay here witl 


some more ol my 


t that because 


I pull 1 of them 
vould bust laughing wher 


I sprung that 


to the Ch 


ir waiting for 


lide t } ew 
taker & hen 
He tl | 
e trving 
germ. to I 
& did uu ever 
n 
‘ ‘ nie 
ni 
Be ' 
& I do ‘ 





ambers 


so | four 
talk nothi 
in holland & I dont want to 
no more places where Minnie car 
cant » 


Hunter 
ay here in germ 


1 sucker ; 
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england all ready been fighting for 2 or 3 days so whats the 
use of declairing war now & its just like as if I was to go up 
& bust you in the jaw & then when you was laying on the 
ground | would say Im sore at you. 

Prof. Baker says they aint no danger where wear at 
because Paris is where the dutch men is going & Paris is 
yay south of here & to come threw here to go to Paris 
would be just like a man that wanted to go from lincoln 
pk. to So. Chgo & went a round by la Grange or if 1 & you 

us going down to new Orleans from Chgo. & went threw 
Omaha & we wouldent be no such suckers as that eh Ed? 
& the dutch men isent so smart that it hurts them but they 
Lint no such suckers as that neither. 

Weil Ed wear not in no danger you see & besides as soon 
as the england army wake up & get busy they will make the 
dutch men look like a rummy because they tell me the irish 
has called off there quarl with england & are going to help 
clean up germ. & besides where wear at here in Brussels 
aint only a short distence from Austin where you can get a 
boat for england & they must be boats runing 
from england to N. Y. city so we can stay here 
or not stay here just like we want to only I want 
here a wile because this looks like a 
live town Ed & plenty doing & I could have 
some time here if I could know what there 
talking a bout & Minnie likes it 1st. strate & 
as long is wear both in joying our self why 
Only I cant get in no card 
game because Im not what you could call dirty 
with money & besides I wouldent know to here 
them talk weather they was razeing the pot or 
complaneing a bout the heat. 

They aint no use of you & Kate trying to 
write us no letters till we get home because the 
way things has turned out we dont know where 
wear going to be at from 1 day to the next. I 
will keep you post it how we get a long & you 
dont no worring because wear 
haveing the finest kind of a time & it seems 
like a dream me thinking we was going to get 
mixed up in the war & shot full of holes. 

Your Bro., L. M. Burns. 


to stay 


should we leave? 


need to do 


BRUSSELS, BELL. Aug. 6. 19.14. 
RO. ED. What do you think Ed? The lit- 
tle Belljums has licked the stufing out of 

the dutch men down to Liege where they been 
fighting all the wile & it looks like the dutch 
men was licked so bad they wouldent be no 
more war & the dutch men will probly give up 
when they see they aint good enough to even 
beat little Beiljum let a lone france & england 
& russia & after this any time a dutch man 
talks to me a bout fighting I will give him the 
i been haveing a lot of fun kiding 
Minnie because shes all ways been teling me 
what fighters the dutch men was. & now !ook 
at them. This towns went plum nuts & the 
people gos a round holering like a bunch of 
collidge boys thats had a bronix cock tale. 

Well Ed you cant hardly blame them from 
feeling good because they thot they dident 
have no chance of stoping the dutch men & 
look what they done to them. & they say a round here 
that they wag 4 hunderd thousend dutch men killed & 
thats more then they isin Milwaukee & they cant be many 
more of them left so it looks like the war is pretty near 
over & these little Belljums done it & I guess I dident know 
what | was doing when I made Minnie come to Belljum 
insted of going to holland where they aint no exitemunt. 
I guess I cant pick a winner eh Ed? & when I get back 
home I can tell the boys I was right here in Belljum when 
the Belljums cieaned up the dutch men & when ever a dutch 
man comes in to the place I will kid the life out of them 
only of corse I wont kid them & make them sore if there 
buying » drink & in joying them self at there own expence. 

Heres what come off Ed. The dutch men was trying to 
make the Belljums let them go threw Belljum & the Bell- 
says no; the dutch men pulled there gun & beggun 
hooting & then the Belljums pulled there gun & beggun 
shooting back & they fired back & 4th. till all them dutch 
was killed 4 hunderd thousend of them & they wasent no 
or partige to shoot so the Belljums quit shooting. 
lhe news got up here & evry body went crazy & now this 
town looks like the old Ist. ward ball a bout 5am. I says 
to Minnie weil do | know where to come for exitemunt or 
dont 1? & she says shut your big mouth so she just as good 
is add mitted Id picked the right spot & them people that 
went to holland is down on a dead 1. 

we will stick a round here un till the exitemunts over & 
then we will look up a bout getting a boat at Austin for 
england & then catch the boat for N. Y. city. 

Your Bro., LARRY M. Burns. 


laugh & 


mum 


cuckKs 


BRUSSELS, BELL. Aug. 10. 19.14. 
That was a hole lot of bunk Eddy a 


] EAR EDDY. 
bout them Belljums killing all them dutch men & they 


may of killed 2 or 3 dutch men but not no 4 hunderd 


thousend or no wheres near that amt. or else how could the 
dutch men of did what they done now? We just got the 
news here a little wile a go & we was pretty much worred 
when it Ist. come but prof. Baker went up & seen the 
america counsil & he says they aint-no reason for us wor- 
ring because all america citzens is safe if they mind there 
own busness. Heres what come off Eddy. The dutch men 
beat them Belljums down to Liege where they been fight- 
ing all this time & thats the way you spell it only it aint 
spoke nothing-like that & youd think it was Liege like the 
national or american Liege but it aint nothing like that 
when you say it. 

Well the Belljums left the dutch men grab Liege off of 
them & now what do you think the dutch men is doing? 
there comeing over here to Brussels & aint that just like 
a dutch man to go all over trying to get some wheres right 
clost to them? & its the same way when they talk & I bet 
if a dutch man was trying to get from Det. to Chgo. they 
would take the wabash to st. Louis & come a round that 


Bory Littte Wile Theyd be a Dutch Soitder Jump Out at Me From 


Behind a Tree or Some Thing 4 Hoid Me Up 


way. Now there trying to get to Paris & there ') way 
there & insted of going a long down there they got to come 
over here & see if may be they isent some sour crout laying 
a round lose. 

Well of corse we aint in no danger as long is we mind our 
own busness but its going to be a pretty stiff proppi- 
sishon for me to mind my own busness when theys a hole 
lot of dutch mens struting a round. prof. Baker says 
pretty soon we will get our pass sports that you got to have 
when you want to get some wheres else in europe from where 
your at & I says why shouldent we get them right a way & 
get out of here now? & then we wont half to worry a bout 
minding our own busness when the dutch men gets here 
but he says they aint no trains runing over to Austin & we 
will may be half to hire a taxi cab or a horse & buggy or 
some thing & before we can do that we will half to find 1 of 
them things & then borry enough money off the america 
counsil to pay for it because they wont trust no body for 
nothing over here now & not even Minnie cant start no 
charge acct. 

Prof. Baker says we aint in no danger of geting struck 
by no canon balls because the mare of the town aint going 
to try & stop the dutch men from comeing in here & I wisht 
I was the mare of the town because I would give them the 
fight of there life & I bet they wouldent never get in here 
if | was the mare of the town. I guess you seen me handle 
dutch men before this eh Eddy? & if it wasent for geting 
Minnie & prof. Baker in trouble I would give them a battle 
mare or no mare because I aint never seen no dutch man 
yet that wouldent quit when I went after them. But on 
acct. of Minnie & prof. Baker I got to mind my own bus- 
ness & not start no trouble but the dutch men better not 
try & start nothing with me or they will get the worst of it. 
I dont half to tell you that Ed. Your Bro. 

L. M. BuRNs. 


February 20, 19/5 


BrusseE.s, BELL. Aug. 16. 19.14. 
Ds ye ). EDDY. Well Ed. this is a grate place for storys & 

theys as many storys a round here is they is on the 
massonic temple. The latest story they got now a round 
here is that the dutch men has tooken Liege & they says 
the same thing a wk. a go but it wasent right that time but 
now its the right dope so how can a man tell what your 
going to beleive They cant Ed & thats all they is to it. 
When they tell so many diffrunt storys you cant tell which 
to beleive & which to not beleive & Ive quit worring a 
bout it & let them beleive what they want to & it dont 
make no diffrunts to me any way because the dutch men 
cant do nothing to us even if they come here where wear at 
& may be they aint comeing after all because the story 
a bout them comeing may be wrong if the other storys is 
wrong. 

Any way we would be all o k Ed if we wasent pretty 
near broke & wear runing so shy that we cant spend no 
more in joying our self but got to save up all we got to pay 

our fair from Austin to england & then we got 
to get some more in england to buy our ticket 
acrost the ocean & I dont know who are we 
going to borry it off of but prof. Baker says 
hes got friends over there who we can get it off 
of & I wisht we could start right now but we 
cant get a hold of no horse & buggy or taxi 
cab to take us to Austin & prof. Baker says 
we should ought to start out & walk but on 
acct. of Minnies feet hurting her I & her 
couldent do that & I told prof. Baker if he 
was in a hurry to go a head by him self but he 
says no we would all stick to gather. I guess 
prof. Bakers afrade he might may be miss 1 of 
them storys of mine if he was to go off & leave 
us & he sure does like them storys Ed & he just 
eats them up. 

Well Eddy theys nothing much to write a 
bout wile wear just here waiting & I will let 
you know the minut I have any news & kind 
est regards to Kate. 

Your Bro., LARRY M. BuRNs. 
BRUSSELS, BELL. Aug. 22. 19.14. 

EAR BRO. EDDY. Talk a bout dutch 

men Ed. I dident know they was so man: 

in the world & all the dutch men they is must 

of walked threw here yest. & to-day. The mars 

surenderd the town to the dutch men yest. & 

they wasent no exitemunt a bout it he just says 

the town is yrs. like they says to us in denve” 

that time the elks had the convenshon in 

denver. & the dutch men just come in and 

took it but I dident have no idear they would be 

so many of them but I thot they might may 

be a couple thousend but no they been walk- 

ing threw here for 2 hole days or may be they 

been walking a round in circuls & the same 1’s 

is comeing threw now that was threw here yest. 

& you cant proove it by me because they all 

look a like but prof. Baker says no there all 

diffrunt & he says theys a lot more of them we 

havent seen but any way Ive saw all I want 

to see & if I dont never see an other dutch man 

all my life I can still say I seen enough & when theys such 

a gang of them to gather & all looking just a like I should 

think theyd get all balled up & none of them know weather 
he was himself or some body else. 

People use to say I & you looked a like Ed & they wasent 
giveing you none the worst of it but how would you like 
to look like a bout a million other dutch mens & all be 
walking a long & you wouldent know weather you was 
here or a mile ahead. There all going to paris prof. Baker 
says but they wont be enough hotels & bording houses to 
take care of them all when they get there & if I was them 
Id make some of them go some wheres else because they 
all of them will want the same things to eat liver worst & 
pretsils & you cant expect no 1 town to have enough of 
them things a round to feed the hole Germ. army. 

But Id like to own 1 of them paris brewrys now eh Ed. 
prof. Baker says I want to be care full what I write in a 
letter a bout the dutch men because there libe! to get a 
hold of the letters & read them & might may be get sore so 
I will be care full & I dont half to tell you what I think of 
them any way do I Eddy because I & you thinks the same 
thing a bout the dutch men & any body that wants my 
share of them can have it & besides I guess they wouldent 
dare open no letters because I would get the P O dept. 
after them & its a peneteniary ofense. 

Prof. Baker says they will leave some of the officers & 
solders here in this town to take care of it wile the rest of 
them gos on down to paris & I guess he knows what hes 
talking a bout because hes been talking to some of the 
dutch officers in dutch & they give him the dope but I 
dont see why does any of them want to stay here or why 
they should ought to because we was geting a long o k 
before the dutch men ever come here & just as good as we 
are now & may be better & as far is Im consernd they can 
all go down to paris or Pittsburgh or any wheres else 
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theyve a mind to. but we cant do nothing a bout getting 
out of here till theyve all went threw & things is quited 
down & I will let you know when we get ready to start & 
give Kate our kindest. Your Bro. 

L. M. BURNs. 


BRUSSELS, BELL. Aug. 24. 19.14. 

BS EDDY. Well Eddy wear all fixed up & prof. 

Baker done it & wear going to get out of here tom- 
morow or next day & the dutch men is going to send us 
down to Austin in a auto mobile & it wont cost us nothing 
& prof. Baker done pretty good to get it fixed up & he done 
it by talking to the dutch officers in there own languige. 
He says some of them is pretty nice fellows & a couple of 
thems been over to the U S & knows some people he knows 
& the fellows hes been talking to is officers thats left here 
to gard Brussels & theyve got a hole lot of solders left here 
with them to help gard the town but all them dutch men or 
the most of them that went threw here is pretty near down 
to paris by this time & the Is thats here is just men that 
aint going no wheres & prof. Baker says they 
to hurt no body. 

Some of them talks america he says & hes frammed it 
up for I & Minnie to meet 1 of them tommorow & the 4 
of us is going to have a little party on the dutch man & I 
hope we get some thing to eat out of it 
been what you could call crowding our stumick & if it 
wasent for prof. Baker laying in a stock of crackers and 
cheese & bread when he herd the dutch men was comeing 
we would be up against it but its pretty near all over now 
because this here dutch man that wear going to have the 
party is the 1 thats going to send us to Austin & theyll be 
plenty to eat for us there because they aint been no war 
over that way & besides we wont only stay there till its 
time for the boat to go. 

Prof. Baker says this dutch man is all o k & as nice a man 
is you want to meat & may be he aint realy no dutch man 
but got mixed up in the army some ways but his names 
Klinke or how ever you spell it so I guess hes a dutch man 
or any way hes got a dutch name but if he sets up the 
lunch & gives us some thing to wash it down I wont care if 
hes a dutch man or a hunk or what is he. 

Wear still staying in the hotel where we was before all 
this come off & the eating was all o k before all this come 


aint going 


because we aint 
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come off Eddy & we should ought to use to kee n 
knew better then trust a dutch man N } 

& look what we got for it t? 

This here Klinke the dutch officer i n cw 
that promussed to give us some thing } t ‘ 
to eat come up to I & Minnies room } 
in the hotel yest. am & I & Minnie } 
& prof. Baker was all seting in there ‘ er & ‘ 
talking & this here Klinke knocks & ‘ } f 
we says come in & in he come & says ‘ h. & 
did we want to have lunch with hin ‘ his he 
& he talked america just as good as dutel 5 
I or you & we says sure we would get afew 
have lunch with him because we was ie s} , i 
hungry is a bare & prof. Baker inter- he } tl 
duced I & Minnie to him & he says & } ' 
he was please to meet us & then we , y ‘ 
went down stares all to gather to the ce & 
dinning room of the hotel. They was hollering that « 
an other dutch officer there & we was t he got a 
interduced to him & set down & inder his bel 
ordered some thing to eat & you can So 1 ght t) 
bet I ordered some thing to Eddy dutch man w 
because my stumick felt like the col- broke & he cor 
liseem & I ordered evry thing I to the iris) " 
could think of & wile we was waiting lace p & 
for them to bring in the stuff we or Ss: , iuhe } 
dered this here Klinke calls 1 of the tar 

Ed I Watked Over t«? the Way From Brussels Here & 1 

solders « says some thing to him in Dident Have Nothing to Eat the Hole Trip Accept Just ra . ue 
dutch & pretty soon he comes back a Couple Peaces of Bread That I Beged Off of Farmers iyish ma 4 
with some wine & I wisht you could you boughi all you 
of seen me go to it & any way we eat & drink & set there drinks some wheres else tonight so you can go some wher 
all pm & was haveing a real time but I might of knew them else & get stood off for an other 1 & the dutch man says 
2 officers wasent right & I will tell you what come off. I cant get stood off no wheres else & the irish n suys 

1 of them says he had it fixed up that they was to be a well you cant get nothing here & the dutch man says v 
auto mobile to take us to Austin a bout 5 oclock & we might you lend me the money & then I can go some wheres ¢ 
is well in joy our self till then & so we set there & I bet | & get the drink & wont bother yo >more & th hn 
must of drink 4 or 5 qts but you know it dont never faze says how much money do you want & the dutch man sa 
me Ed & I was all o k & finely prof. Baker says mr. Burns just a dime thats all. & then the irish man say yu 
should ought to entertane us with 1 of his storys & Minnie want to borry more then a dime why dont you hock the 
says you better not get Larry started because he dont kiser? 
never know when to stop & I says I guess I know when to Well Ed that dident make no hit like I thot it would 
stop all right & Klinke says sure goa head & tell usastory & they wasent no body done no laughing not even prof 
because theys nothing I like better than a good story & Baker & they wasent nothing said for a bout 1 min. & ther 
prof. Baker says well this old boy dont never tell nothing this here other officer that | dont know his name got up & 


off but now the hotels full of dutch officers & solders & 
they get most evry thing they is to eat & the sooner we get 
out of here & some wheres else so much the better. But if 
we dont get out of here & on the way home pretty quick 
they wont be no chance for me to be home for the primerys 
& besides I want to get home before Louis Shaffers played 
Eh Ed 
LARRY 


to many tunes on the cash rejister. 
Your Bro., M. BURNs. 
BRUSSELS, BELL. Aug. 26. 19.14. 
RO. EDDY. Here 1 am Eddy hideing & I dont know 
whats going to happen to me & I cant tell you where 
Im hideing at because some of them dutch men might get 
a hold of this letter & open it & I dont even know will I 
ever get it maled but if I dont never get out of here a live 
& some body should male this letver you will know what 


come off & what them dutch men done to me. Heres what 


e 


‘ 


He Pulis Out a Gun 4 1 Had to 
Get Up & Holler It 


but good Is & he had me right there at that eh Ed. 

I dident want to tell no story but they coxed me & I 
finely says to my self well why not do some thing for them 
because they been treating us pretty good so I told them 1 
or 2 & I told them the 1 a bout the pick nick & I thot they 
would all bust laughing even prof. Baker who herd it before 
but he dident laugh no harder then them dutch officers & 
finely they says 1s all your storys a bout irish men & dont 
you know none a bout dutch men & I says sure I know a 
hole lot of them a bout dutch men & then I told them the 1 


a bout the 2 dutch men quarling over there wife & it went 


good & they hollered for more & then the trouble beggun 
& I will tell you how it come off 

I guess you may be herd the story Ed because I told it 
a couple times & 1 dont know weather you was there or not 
but any way heres the story & its a bouta dutch man that 





grabs me by the sholder & says come a long with me I want 


to see you 


go a long with him & prof 


out 


side 


wasent nothing I could do bu 


Baker 


& they 


got up & was comeing 


long with us & the officer told him to set down where he 


{ 


a 


was at & mind his own busness & then | seen it was serius & 
the dutch man was good & sore & heres what come off Ed 
He took me out side where they was a bunch of a cl 
solders & then he says to me that was a good story yo 
told wasent it & I dident nothing & he says the irish 
man got the best of the dutch man in that stor hich 
he & 1 dident Say nothing back & he says well here 
where the dutch mer gets back & then he hollers to ; 


couple of them solders 


& then he says these here solders will take care of you 
& then he left me & them 2 solders grabed me & what dk 
you think they done Ed 
They throwed me in to a corner of the yard o 
the hotel that there useing for a jale & there I 


locked up with some other 





pl oners & 











Continued on Page 4! 


& says some thing to them in dutel 


get out & | to the solders you better leave YT 
out of here before you get your sell in trouble & 
they just laughed & beat it out of the room & left 
me there 
Well Eddy the prissoner there wa i Re 
jums or french men or some thing & they could 
der stand what I says to them & | couldent make 
head or tale out of what they says to! & 
t vasent no body I could talk to. I dident} 
what was comeing off & 1 must of set there a hour 
vondring what was they going to do with me & 
then this here officer not Klinke but the other | 
come in with 1 of the solders & come up to 
iys some thing to the solder in dutch & then | 
iys to me may be youd like to kn hat 
going to do & I says it dont make no diffrunt 
ne what are you going to do &! ua‘ no | supo 
ot but al \ Im g ying to tell you & tI i 
Evry hour from now to morning you got 
ip & stand on your leet & holler } the kiser 4 
the gard here will come & t w he ‘ 
ou to holler & if you mi 1 hou ! it! 
your going to get shot as a spy & I sa 
l aint no spy & you better be care ! 
do to me or uncie Sam i get eT & 
uncle Sam wouldent never miss you | 
gota hole yt of jokers & I says what have you 
with my wife & prof. Baker & he says Im not runi 
your wife or prof. Baker & | got enoug} 
track of with out worring a bout ther 
Then he left me & went av irom me 4 
wasent nothing more come off till finely the 
come up & says some thing in dutch & 1 coul 
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The New Freedom 


\ ASHINGTON persists in the view that until very 

recently business in the United States was a sort of 
sleeping beauty under the spell of a malignant witch. 
hat it was not free in any respect worth mentioning is 
constantly iterated there. Writing to Secretary McAdoo 
on the inauguration of the Federal Reserve Banks, and 
small groups of men" who, 1n his opinion, 
controlled credit, the President said: ‘‘The control of all 
big business and, by consequence, of all little business, 

us, for the most part, potentially if not actually in their 
hands.’ 

The banking act was to make credit free. The tariff and 
antitrust acts were to make all other domestic business free. 
Luter, the Government shipping bill was to make foreign 
commerce free 


6 


referring to 


We wonder what business man, big or little, anywhere in 
the United States has within his own experience a solitary 
fact corresponding with this picture of the nation’s busi- 
ness, shackled, strait-jacketed, and controlled from end 
to end. What business man supposes that, in ordinary 
circumstances, he can get credit at a bank now on terms 
any different from those he could have had before the 
bank act was passed? Before war demoralized the world's 
hipping, what exporter could not find a ship to carry his 
any market? In the International Harvester 
ind the Steel Corporation case we have direct testi 
The 
field was as free to them as though there had been no big 


goods to 
Cuse 


mony that competitors were not unfairly oppressed, 


eoncern in it 
Where is the solitary merchant or manufacturer who is 
ensible that his business is any freer than it was in 1912? 


Political Principles 


S lrTATESMEN profess to believe that the public cherishes 
W « great many political principles; but we suppose the 
number of basic theories respecting government to which 
it attaches any importance whatever is very small. Per- 
haps the most fundamental principle of the Constitution, 
for example, is the division of government powers into 
legislative, executive and judicial. We imagine the pub- 
lic does not care a rap about that. All the impassioned 
warnings against encroachment by the executive on the 
legislative branch have never roused a flutter of public 

terest, so far as 

Phat 


legislative 


we have been able to see. 
judiciary hus wandered pretty far into the 
field is patent. The public has shown some 
interest in that, but of a rather lukewarm character. In 
Colorado it was proposed by constitutional amendment to 
make newspapers subject to the public-utility law and 

ipervision of the state. As a matter of political principle 

it was rather startling, for *heoretically a press the busi- 
ness affairs of which were subject to a political board could 
not be Though the proposal was defeated, consider- 
ably less than half of the voters took the trouble to express 
iny opinion about it 

Probably the public knew well enough that if the news- 
papers were a board they would control the 
How a thing is likely 


the 


free, 


subject to 


board; so no harm would be done. 


to work in given cases is what interests the public. If it 
can get, on the whole, better service out of a President 
than out of a House of Representatives, it will bother 
little about the principles involved. 


Statute Book and Plow 


iy: THREE historic years—observes the National City 
Bank, of New York, in a circular to customers—a great 
wheat crop in the United States, coincident with an unu- 
sual foreign demand, has furnished the impetus for pros- 
perity here. The years are: 1878, when big wheat exports 
easily tided the country over resumption of specie pay- 
ments; 1891, when, in spite of the Baring failure of the 
wear before, which demoralized financial England, they 
produced our boom of the succeeding year; and 1898, 
when, after several years of almost continuous gold exports 
and hard times, they reversed the situation and initiated 
the most remarkable expansion the country has ever known. 

And by some hyperbole we may say that wheat saved 
our lives in 1914, for the big exports of that cereal, more 
than any other one thing, straightened out our foreign 
exchanges and enabled us to recover from the muddle into 
which the war threw us. It is on the plow rather than on 
the statute book that we finally depend. 


What About Meat? 


T IS reported that meat is cheaper in Germany than 

before the war; and this is quite probable. Grain is 
dearer. A farmer may make more, therefore, by selling 
his immature meat animals and his grain than by holding 
the animals and feeding the grain. It begins to be a fairly 
debatable question whether high-priced grain does not 
automatically decrease the supply of meat animals by 
inducing the slaughter of young stock. 

The farm value of corn, as reported by the Department 
of Agriculture, in 1899 and the four preceding years aver- 
aged twenty-six cents a bushel. Since then the price of 
corn and other grain has been pretty steadily advancing; 
and the supply of meat animals in this country has been 
pretty steadily decreasing—not only relatively to popu- 
lation but absolutely. In the last census period the num- 
ber of cattle dropped by nine million head, or almost 
one-fifth. In other big meat-producing countries herds 
have been stationary or declining. 

Of course the price of cattle and hogs should be a prod- 
uct of the prices of forage and grain, and, in a general way, 
it is; but with dear grain and dear meat there seems to 
be a constant tendency to kiil young stock and so finally 
reduce the meat supply. At any rate, world experience in 
the last fifteen years fairly raises the question of such a 
constant tendency. 

Prairie chickens and venison 
articles of diet twenty-five years ago. A little farther back 
buffaloes were plentiful. Possibly beef cattle are on the 
way to join those virtually vanished creatures. If there is 
more money in killing the young, extinguishment of the 
herds is only a matter of time. 

Of course we can get on very nicely with fish and chicken, 
as a considerable part of Europe already does, 


were rather common 


Merchandising Public Documents 


VHE output of the Government Printing Office, at 

Washington, represents a yearly expenditure of many 
millions of dollars—not only in the cost of printing and 
binding but in the investigating and editing that have gone 
into the various reports. A rather considerable part of 
this output is really valuable. 

As to many topics of current moment very interesting 
and authoritative information is derivable from Govern- 
ment reports; but the Government might do more to render 
this information available. Its documents may be con- 
sulted in the larger public libraries or obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents at small cost. 

The first course is open only to those in touch with a 
large library and is less convenient than having the docu- 
ment in one’s possession. The second involves delay, 
correspondence, and the bother of buying a postal order. 
Why does not the Government put its documents on sale 
at public libraries? 


How Mad is Germany? 


LEARNED man who spent many years in the German 
Empire maintains, in a readable book, that it is quite 
mad because its mind is possessed by a crazy notion of 
dominating Europe, or the world. It is by no means diffi- 
cult to make out an argument in the affirmative by quoting 
utterances of men and journals that may be supposed to 
represent some considerable part of German thought. 

It seems quite probable that an inclination to dally with 
the fatuous dream of conquest did possess some portion of 
the German mind. A new nation, which had risen in less 
than a hundred years from a very low estate to a very high 
one, the most dramatic steps in its rise being coincident 
with two swift, victorious wars. may have been somewhat 
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taken by the notion that it was a latter-day chosen people 
whose most dependable instrument was the sword. It is 
impossible to say now how extensive the idea of an innate 
national superiority, to be vindicated by military prowess, 
may have been last July. 

However, there is some interesting evidence that it is not 
extensively held now. The Berlin correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News has gathered statements from a good 
many representative Germans, and every one of them 
repudiates the idea of a Napoleonic Fatherland. They all 
say Germany’s ideal is peace with honor; that she fights 
only in self-defense, and never thought of fighting for any 
other purpose. 

Probably these Daily News expressions are quite typi- 
cal. However seriously Bernhardi may have been taken 
last summer, months of futile and vastly destructive fight- 
ing must have tended powerfully to put him at a large 
discount with all intelligent Germans. 


Our Own Little Troubles 


ECENTLY the latest war bulletins in a daily news- 

paper ran as follows: Dunkirk bombarded from the 
air, many killed; Germans claim important gains in 
Poland; Two hundred thousand Indian troops are now in 
the field; Eastern Ohio coal-mine operators announce that 
all strikers who fail to report for work at seven o'clock 
to-morrow morning will be summarily evicted from 
company houses. 

The West Virginia coal strike, the Michigan copper 
strike and the Colorado coal strike are tolerably fresh in 
public recollection—each exhibiting in its tiny field exam- 
ples of hate, stupidity, ruthlessness and violence that are 
of pretty much the same quality as the more extensive 
examples across the water. And, on the whole, we are 
about as helpless before these domestic war phenomena as 
before the foreign ones. 


Senators as Jobmongers 


ERIODICALLY the Senate chamber resounds with 

eloquent complaints of executive trespass on the legis- 
lative branch of government, but there is really nothing on 
that side of the account to correspond with bald legislative 
usurpation of the selection of executive officers. 

If there is any virtue at all in division of powers, the 
President should certainly control the executive depart- 
ment. As chief of that department, he should choose his 
subordinates; but the power of choosing has virtually been 
taken away from him. The Senate insists on choosing 
insists with a unanimity and pertinacity that are unequaled 
in regard to any other of its functions. It has laid down 
the law that senators shall select the executive officers in 
their respective states; and, so far, it has beaten every 
President who took issue with it. 

Of course this corrupts the public service, for the sena- 
tor’s choice is almost invariably dictated by considerations 
of his own political fortunes. 

Every President, as chief of his party, is interested in a 
legislative program that he thinks is for the best interests 
of the country. A hostile Senate could block any Adminis 
tration measure; and every President is loath to fight for 
his right to select executive officers, because he fears a 
vengeful Senate will wreck his legislative program — whicl 
means, in plain language, that the Senate cares more for 
its jobs than it does for the good of the country. 

That this jobmongering corrupts the Senate as well as 
the public service seems evident. The point is important 
enough to warrant a fight—in which, we believe, a Presi 
dent with sufficient pugnacity to make the issue will win 


Questions of the Day 


VERYBODY who speaks or writes on important ques- 

tions of the day should lay off now and then and mix 
up familiarly with some typical examples of the great mass 
of American citizens. A sociable gathering of farmers will 
do very well, or a lodge meeting in a country town, or a 
company of workmen over their noontime tin dinner pail 
He should do this for the humbling purpose of learning 
what very small space his important questions of the day 
occupy in the public mind—or, if ycu prefer, to see how 
little public mind there really is. 

At the outbreak of a European war, or just before a 
national or state election, or just after some extraordinary 
and sensational happening, the public mind fuses, so to 
speak; and nearly everybody is talking about the big 
public event. At nearly all other times the really important 
questions of the day are whether hog cholera has appeared 
in the township, or how they are getting on with the new 
state road, or what is the prospect for another local can 
ning factory, or concerning the strike in the next block 

In congressional cloakrooms, in newspaper offices and 
in some city clubs, burning questions of the day are ear 
nestly and constantly debated. The people two squares 
away are really thinking of those questions about once 
a fortnight—and then, very often, with only a languid 
interest. 











HE senior partner of a large wholesale 
and retail business said to one of his 
junior partners one day: 

“Go downstairs and tell Brown that I 
am going to give him a partnership interest 
in the business. The agreement is ready 
to sign.” 

So the junior partner went down and 
told Brown, who thus became another 
junior partner without the investment of a 
dollar of his own. A few years previously 
Brown had come into the store as a book- 
keeper and had worked into the duties of 
a credit man. And now, when his salary 
had reached five thousand dollars, he was 
suddenly given an earning power of two 
hundred thousand dollars a year! 

True, it was a qualified partnership sub- 
ject to termination at any one-year period 
at the option of the senior partner. Brown 
agreed that each year he would pay back 
three-quarters of his profits to apply on his 
proprietary interest. But on the other 
hand the senior partner agreed to pay him 
off in cash when the agreement ended. 

Now this partnership had been unso- 
licited. Brown scarcely knew the senior 
partner and hadn’t been in his office a dozen 
times. Nor, after he became a partner, did 
he presume on an acquaintance. Some- 
times for months he and the senior partner 
did not exchange a word. 

But what Brown did was this: As credit 
and collection manager he kept the credit 
losses under one-twentieth of one per cent. 

To most of the men in that house the 
senior partner was, and is, a mystery; a 
stern and silent man ordinarily, but whose 
temper can flash and strike with the power 
of lightning; a man so concentrated in his 
thoughts that he passes even his junior 
partners without greetings; a man 
deals only in large figures and sweeps 
detail away from him; a man whose eyes 
repel and whose voice does not invite. 

When he established the 
discovered that his greatest difficulty lay 
in the scarcity of men who, actuated by 
their own inherent traits, would do their 
work properly. He went in too deeply, 
trusting many things to his organization. This failed him. 
He shook off his partners by violent methods, earned a 
reputation for cruelty by the way hescattered the remainder 
of his worthless organization and crawled like a lion into his 
lair—maimed, but the absolute master. 

From this lair he looked forth with a new viewpoint. 
From somewhere among the great multitude of indiffer- 
ent, incompetent and visionless men he knew he could pick 
here and there a man of the caliber he wanted. Hundreds 
of men came and went, and scarcely any of them realized 
that the chief's misanthropic eyes were watching them 
from the peepholes of his den. What he wanted must come 
spontaneously or he wouldn't consider it sufficient for his 
purpose. While he watched he saw most of his executives 
standing about waiting to be given orders. He saw scores 
of his people loafing the instant supervision was withdrawn. 
From the big jobs down to the little ones, he saw things 
done wrong. All this angered him and made him cynical. 


who 


business he 


Results the Things That Count 


N ONE occasion, in those early years, an executive of 

some rank entered the chief's office to tell about the 
incompetence of a mailing clerk who had lost a check by 
carelessly throwing it away with an envelope. 

“T don’t want to hear why you and your clerks can’t get 
your checks through safely,” he broke in sharply. “Get 
your money and quit—both of you!” 

After that there was an unwritten law which said that 
what the chief required was not methods but results; and 
about the only things that penetrated his inner sanctum 
except when he ordered otherwise—were the concisely 
tabulated reports. There were no more conversaziones; 
but here and there a discerning young man sprang up who 
began to take burdens from the shoulders of the chief. 

Then, when the chief had found his men who would do 
things right, under their own steam, he developed into a 
mighty general by turning them into junior partners and 
millionaires. In this way he built up the wings of his army. 
He commanded — not by dictating little policies or by petty 
bossing, but by setting the goals. Hetold the generals under 
him what each must accomplish in the aggregate. 
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What the Chief Required Was Not Methods but Results 


Brown was one of these men and I have his story as he 
told it to me himself. But Brown's story is merely one of 
a series of extraordinary romances, each one of which re- 
flects the senior partner as the one tremendous personality 
of the business. 

And yet, so subtle and fugitive is this personality that 
you can’t get at it until you dig into the lives of the junior 
partners. Even then you have to go back and connect up 
again with the senior partner. You have to picture him 
there, grim, mysterious and silent in his unapproachable 
retreat, watching the making under 
him. 

At first you always see him as the tyrant, the mat 
without emotions, pitiless and lonely in his menacing power. 
But as you study his junior partners he begins to soften. 
Every one of those junior partners stands for the highest 
ideals in some particular type of human quality—and the 
senior partner hunted out all of them and put them there! 

Now go back: There was a young man in the house, ont 
Smith, who had come up along a route different from 
Brown’s. He began as a stock boy in the wholesale depart 
ment. By nature he was a careful worker and liked 
methodical ways of doing things. It was his delight to 
classify the goods on the shelves so that he could put his 
hand on anything almost instantly. 
work of his department was materially improved 
of his associates called him a plodder, but presently he was 
advanced to take charge of another stock. The fact of the 
matter was that he had simply done his work right without 
being kept under pressure. He had supplied the pressure 
himself. 

The senior partner, of 
existed. 

After a while, when he had moved up several notches, he 
had the management of an important department. He 
had extended that pressure under which he worked to the 
men under him. I can best draw a picture of him by quot- 
ing an episode told me by a certain man who is now at the 
head of a business of his own, but who for years was an 
executive of this house: 

“After I had served for a time as an office boy in the 
whoiesale, I was put in one of the stocks under Smith. 


moves his men are 


Consequently the 


Some 


course, didn’t ever 
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By Edward Mott Woolley °°. 


butt 
often required me to go to 


I was green and scant of dignity, and some 
people in the 


of jokes and 


house made me ths 
bullyir g My wort 
other depart 
ments, where I encountered a vast amount 
of indifference and neglect of duty. Thing 
didn’t run as smoothly as did i 
Smith’s department. The very character 
of the men seemed different 


they 


Smith was 











fine-grained by nature, disliked vulgarity 

and profanity, and had many high st 

ards. He wouldn't have y man eT 

him who didn’t measure up to his demands 
“One day I was sent to a certair 


depart 
ment to get some goods and was gone so 
long that on my 
rebuked by the man immediately over m« 


return I w 


< 


I was afraid of being discharged, so I went 
straight to Smith and told him that I was 
being unjustly blamed; that I didn’t think 
the men in other departments should b« 
allowed to impede our own department or 
Then I quoted the word 
that had been spoken to me by 


to swear at us. 
a slipshod 
nincompoop who posed as a salesmar 
the flannels: 
“*You go to hell! I'll get those good 
for you when I'm ready to get them!’ 
“*Come with me,’ said Smith 


uptl 


Smith on the Warpath 


- E DIDN'T really have any control 

over the other departme nt, but he 
and I went over there, and I never heard 
before or since such a stinging arraignment 
as Smith gave that fellow. In 
} 


au few word 


e gave a master summary of the devio 


art of incompetence and neglect of duty 
Then I led him round to various men who 
had retarded the routine of our departme 

and the things 


them n 


he handed those et aps mace 
Then he turned to me 
**How old are you?’ 

“*Seventeer 


“*Where do you live? What do you do 


irked men. 


your time outside of business hour 

What do you read? Do you go to church? 

Do you drink? Would 
you like to go downstairs to work?’ 

‘He poured the questions at me. 

“Next day I did go downstairs, and this was the begin 


witl 


Do you smoke? 


F ’ 


ning ol with the house.” 
It was somewhere along about this time that the senior 


my rise 


partner, alwayssilently watching and analyzing his reports 


discovered Smith as a man who had this curious faculty of 


picking exct ptionally capat le young men here and there 


about the establishment and boo ting them alor g into 
better job But, more than this, the tabulated result 
from Smith's department always seemed to have a thrill of 
their own— they always talked in relatively large figures 


So one day Smith was made a virtual superintendent 
ability to 
make men do things right was one quality that stood very 
high in the estimation of the chief 


Smith did not go to the senior partner and ask what sort 


over the employment department, because this 


of men and boys should be employed. He was a keer 


young mar keen enough to know that his cue was to do 


the thing He set out to build up the best organization he 
could, or, rather, to supply the material for it He knew 
what the chief's axiom wa That few men ever do any 


thing right. It was his job to find the men who would com« 


the nearest to doing it—to find a few men, at least, who 
re ally would do thi gs right of their own volition. Ther 
for the great mass of em; ioyees who must of necessit bee 
subjected to petty bossing, it was his job to set up rigi 
rules and standards. He would have to do the think 
for them and the commanding, and thus take a might 
burden off the senior partner 

Here is an example of one of his standard 

A salesman who had been with the wholesa hou 
many years went to hin 

“Mr. Smith,” he said, “‘men have been promot 
my head. I think I'm entitled to a better show 

“Well, let’s see about it,”” said Smit} Do 
your own home?” 

“.” 

“What investments have you?’ 

“None I've never been able to make investment 
salary too small.” 

“Aha!” said Smith “5 ) innot 1 
things for yourself, how can you do them for the 
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RED WING 
GRAPE JUICE 


With the Better Flavor 


is made only from first quality 
grapes—select, vine-ripened 
Concords—the choice of the 
crop, grown in the famous 
Chautauqua Grape Belt. 


Only the pure juice of one 
light crush goes into Red Wing. 
So it reaches your glass just as 
it left the grape, rich, sweet, 
full-flavored. 


Unchanged 
Unadulterated 
Unfermented 


When you buy grape juice 
ask for Red Wing — insist on 
the brand that insures the ut- 
most in purity, quality and 
grapey flavor. 


If your dealer is unable to supply 
you, send us his name and address 
and $3.00, and we will ship you a 
trial case of a dozen pints by pre- 
paid express to any point East of 
the Rockies, or for 10c we will mail 
you a sample four ounce bottle. 

Write for booklet containing rec- 
ipes for many grape delicacies that 
delight both guests and home folks. 
It’s free. 

Manufactured by 
Puritan Food Products Co., Inc. 


Fredonia, New York 
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This, indeed, was a reflection of the 
senior partner himself, who never took an 
employee into his own magic circle of profits 


| who had not shown, in his own private 


affairs, evidence of keen business ability. 
Smith, when drawing a salary of eight 
thousand dollars, lived on two thousand 


| and had developed a habit of shrewd real- 


estate investment. 

In certain directions the espionage out- 
side of the business was as strict as it was 
within. ‘Then Smith invented a way of his 
own for checking any tendency his execu- 
tives might have toward the “ bighead.” 

A certain man tells this of himself: 

“T was occupying a fairly good position 
with the house and drawing twenty-five 
hundred dollars a year. Still, I had a no- 
tion that I was worth twice that, and I 
made up my mind to go out for another job 
if I didn’t pull down a big raise. 

““While I was getting my nerve to tackle 


| Smith, an office boy brought me word that 


Smith wanted to see me. I went down 
feeling pretty shaky and wondering what 
he might have on me. He always had a 
way about him that made you feel he had 


| something up his sleeve. But about all he 


said was this: 

““*Weli, your year isaboutup. Would you 
like to stay another year, or do you think 
you can better yourself somewhere else?’ 

“By George, it was clear enough that 
Smith didn’t regard me as any great asset 
to the business. He practically fired me 
right there and hired me back at twenty- 
five hundred dollars a year. 

“Well, sir, | got to wondering afterward 
why Smith had done the thing that way, 
and if he really had anything on me. That 
led me into some self-analysis, and I began 
to size up the things I had done and hadn’t 
done for the house. I got next to myself, 
and a few years later I was drawing six 
thousand dollars.” 


The Swift Rise of Jones 


The same thing was done with most of 
the executives. They were rehired every 
year, on a basis that really kept them all 
the time as probationers, giving their best. 
And that was exactly the basis on which 
the senior partner took his junior partners. 

One day, in the midst of this sort of 
thing, the senior partner sent word to 
Smith: 

“I have decided to give you a partner- 
ship interest.” 

He didn’t do this because he loved 
Smith as a man, or because he hobnobbed 
with Smith—because the senior partner 
didn’t do either of these things. He took 
Smith into partnership solely because 
Smith had taken from his shoulders a great 
load. He knew that Smith wouldn't go 
on forever getting such results for a salary 
of ten thousand dollars a year. He would 
hunt a better job, or get into business for 
himself. He was one of those rare and 
valuable human jewels—purely from a 
money standpoint—who come pretty close 
to doing things right without asking some- 
body else to do the thinking. 

So Smith got five per cent of the profits 
and is a wealthy man to-day. 

Still another young man, one Jones, 
entered the group by way of the retail 
house. They put him back of the counter, 
selling dress goods. Apparently he was 
quite a commonplace young chap, small of 
stature, undemonstrative and a poor talker. 
As a salesman he didn’t make any impres- 
sion at all. But he had a mathematical 
mind and he had some singularly original 
ideas about keeping track of turnover. He 
wanted to know why certain goods sold 
so much faster than other goods, and he 
worked out, in his idle moments, some as- 
tonishing figures as to the cost of handling 
“stickers.” 

The result was that this very ordinary 
young man was put in charge of the de- 
partment. Then he was taken over to the 
wholesale end of the business, and it wasn’t 
long before he was managing a group of 
minor departments. To these he began to 
adapt his ideas of turnover. His reports 
showed a jump of fifty per cent in profits. 

Presently the lion, in his solitary retreat, 
bestirred himself. Jones was suddenly 
elevated to the management of a group of 
important departments. Through one of 
the junior partners a brief message was 
taken to him from the senior partner: 

“In these departments the net profits 
for the coming year are estimated at such 
and such a figure!” 

Now in the ordinary small drygoods 
store the stock is quite likely to be looked 
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upon as a lump sum, to be turned over 
three times or more a year. But if you 
were to ask the proprietor how many times 
he turned his dress goods, for instance, he 
might not be able to tell you. In larger 
stores the records show the turnover in 
more or less detail. But Jones went far 
beyond the ordinary methods even of big 
stores. His methods of analyzing turnover 
and recording it sometimes extended down 
to single articles. At any rate, he got his 
groups down pretty small. Without at- 
tempting to be literal I might illustrate 
his system this way: 

Dress goods: Divided into “‘stocks” or 
subdivisions. 

One of these stocks: Black dress goods. 

Black dress goods again divided: Wool 
and cotton. 

Black cotton dress goods divided into 
many ramifications; and so on down the 
line. 

Ordinarily, so-called turnover, no matter 
how many times a year it may be accom- 
plished, doesn’ t preclude the accumulation 
of “‘stickers,’’ because new goods are being 
bought all the time while many articles of 
stock may not turn over at all. Jones dis- 
covered a huge mass of stuff that had stuck 
on the shelves. Through his minute study 
of turnover he eliminated this sort of thing, 
cut down the stock investment heavily, 
showed the buyers how to buy opportunely 
and in right quantities, and tabulated, in his 
comparative records, a lot of new informa- 
tion bearing on markets. 

Deep in his private office the senior part- 
ner got the concentrated reports showing 
results. Perhaps he called Jones in at times 
and offered suggestions. But my informa- 
tion is that this was decidedly the exception. 
It was Jones who did the thing. 

Yet was it? 

As you study each grand division of this 
business you are inclined to think that 
Brown, Smith and Jones and the others 
are the men who built this huge mercantil« 
house. But when you take the thing as 
a whole the senior partner looms in master- 
ful supremacy. It was his genius that con- 
ceived the whole tremendous plot. It was 
he who discovered these men and picked 
them out of the vast multitudes of hopeless 
humanity. It was he who stood back and 
said to them: “ Don’t come to me for help; 
do it!” In every act of these junior part- 
ners you see the senior partner himself. 
Without him the thing would never have 
been staged. 

And of course Jones is a partner to-day 
worth more than one million dollars, and 
not an old man either. 


When Carpets Wouldn't Sell 


Quite a good many years ago there came 
into Jones’ office another ve ry ordinary 
yourg man. There doesn’t seem to be any- 
thing extraordinary about any of these men 
viewed from the standpoint of looks, clothes 
and talk. But this young man’s peculiar- 
ity lay in his imagination. Jones himself 
didn’t seem to have any imagination, but 
worked wholly in figures. The younger 
man, Black, was not an adept in mathe- 
matical merchandising, but his facile mind 
was always roaming about on the outskirts, 
as it were. It was this quality that made him 
assistant merchandise manager to Jones. 

One day Jones was very sad. He had 
figured the turnover in all kinds of carpets 
down to the utmost refinement, and he 
seme locate any opportunity for profits. 

Carpets were a drug on the market. The 
mills were turning out vast quantities, and 
all the stores carried big stocks. Prices 
were away down. Those were days when 
people had softwood floors, and you had 
trouble finding a house with a rug in it. 

‘All carpets are stickers,”’ observed 
Jones. 

‘Then why not jump in with rugs?” 
asked Black. “‘ We've got a great opportu- 
nity, right here in this town, with rugs!” 

Jones tried to prove with his arithmetic 
that the idea was sheer nonsense. But v4 
ended, as usual, by getting something of : 
vision from Black’s imagination. He eat 

up his mind to try out rugs. The result was 
that this house created a rug vogue in its 
own city, educated the people to want 
rugs, drilled hardwood floors into the brains 
of builders—and showed handsome results 
to the chief. While other dealers were still 
ridiculing rugs and pushing carpets without 
any profit, this house was making a gross 
profit on rugs of four or five hundred per 
cent. 

Black was eternally exploring the market 
for new opportunities. If one sort of lace 
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curtain didn’t show the turnover and net 
profit that Jones said it should, Black con- 
ceived some other kind of lace curtain that 
would bring returns up to standard. If a 
given kind of garment couldn’t be bought 
by the house so as to sell at the price Jones 
said it must bring, there immediately rose 
up in Black’s imagination a factory where 
the house could make the garment itself. 
It was he who dreamed of the bargain 
basement. 

It was said of the senior partner that he 
had no imagination, but this seems to have 
been a mistake. He had an imagination so 
expansive that he took Black in as another 
junior partner and made him a very rich 
man. Yet, by taking Black, he relieved 
himself largely of the necessity of having 
an imagination. 

In the early days of the house the recep- 
tion given buyers in the wholesale depart- 
ment was very indifferent. A buyer would 
wander round with scant attention and 
often go away in a huff. Or else he would 
buy recklessly, without much regard for 
his real needs. 

Along at this period a young man came 
along who was out of a job. He was put 
on as a house salesman. His method of 
handling buyers was so radically different 
that it resulted in a whole new philosophy 
of wholesale salesmanship. He was simply 
another one of those rare men who do things 
right from their own power. 

Out of the obscurity of the common lot 
the senior partner took this man one day, 
suddenly and without notice or discussion, 
and set him down in a junior partner's 
chair, to the tune of a hundred thousand 
dollars a year. 

Some years later, down at the retail 
store, a boy of sixteen applied for work. 
He was small, well dressed, with every indi- 
cation of gentility and refinement. He was 
the sort of boy you would like to see go 
to college. 

They took him on and made him first 
an office boy. 

“A light-weight and a sissy!” some of 
the rougher office boys said of him. The 
language they used in his hearing, privately, 
gave him material for much thinking. 

Because he had a lot of little ideals of 
personal conduct, and a decided inclination 
to do his work correctly, he was made a 
clerk in the office of the retail merchandise 
manager. Here for several years he stayed, 
studying the art of merchandising, without 
attracting much attention. The senior 
partner knew nothing of him. But all this 
time the boy was becoming more and more 
of an idealist. In a way he was a dreamer 
and a poet. The crudities he saw every- 
where about him jarred his esthetic nature. 


Putting Romance Into Dry Goods 


In his early twenties he began to be more 
certain of his own views. One day while 
walking through the store he heard a floor- 
man re buke a c lerk angrily and say to her: 

“Here, you! Come along, there! What 
ails you? 

Back in the merchandise manager's office 
he expressed the opinion that this was not 
the way to handle such a situation. If he 
had anything to say about it, he declared, 
he would forbid the use of harsh or crude 
language on the part of all employees, high 
and low. 

This caused a laugh in the office; but it 
came to pass that this young man eventually 
was given power to put into force that very 
rule. In one way or another some of the 
ideals of the young man had sifted into the 
sacred office of the senior partner—that 
cold, silent man who people said had no 
ideals himself except results in money. 

In his capacity as assistant manager of 
operation at the retail store the young man 
became the romancer of the business. 

“One thing we need to do,” he said, for 
instance, “‘is to raise the individual ideals 
of our employees and foster their self- 
respect. Therefore we shall abolish the em- 
ployees’ entrances and allow them the free 
use of all doors.” 

Then one day he said: 

“We shall raise the ideals of our custom- 
ers by carpeting such and such sections of 
the store.’ 

Amidst a storm of secret ridicule inside 
the house, and open incredulity outside it, 
the thing was gradually done. Not only 
in this, but in numerous ways, he set up 
drawing-room standards— unheard of in the 
mercantile life of the age. In certain sections 
of the store men customers began instinct- 
ively to remove their hats. Refinement ani- 
mated the organization and customers alike. 
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Customers became guests. A score of little 
attentions were bestowed. A floorman 
would step up to an overheated woman 
customer and say to her: 

“Madam, permit me to have a boy check 
your wraps.” 

In the old days, when the retail sales- 
manship was as crude as the wholesale 
salesmanship had been, the salespersons 
were often guilty of certain vulgarities in 
their language: 

“You'll find it in the gents’ furnishings.’ 

“At the other end of the store, lady.’ 

“Get busy there, Lulu!” 

**Who’s the new guy over in the linens?” 

All these things rasped on the refined 
ears of the assistant operation manager, 
and wherever he saw or heard anything of 
the sort he proceeded to set up a new and 
high ideal. Not that his ideals were easily 
enforced, but they were made the rigid test 
of employment in the store; and within a 
few years the old atmosphere was gone al- 
most wholly. The reports to the senior 
partner showed amazing profits. 

The young man kept finding new stand- 
ards, and frequently they seemed to have 
the tinge of the romantic and sentimental. 
He observed on one occasion that a sales- 
girl in the store, while doing some shopping 
on her own account, was treated with gross 
incivility by another salesgirl. Immediately 
he followed out his usual custom in the kind 
of order he issued. He believed in no com- 
promise with the right method: 

‘Salespersons, when shopping in this 
store for themselves, become guests of the 
store and are to receive the same treatment 


in every respect that is given regular cus- 


tomers.’ 


. . | 
Shortly afterward a clerk was dismissed | 


for saying to one of these shopping sales- 
girls: ““Go chase yourself; you ain’t got 
no rights anyway.” 


Manners and Salaries 


In former days salespersons were em- 
ployed to sell certain stocks, and haughtily 
refused to wait on customers of other stocks. 
The assistant operation manager set up an 
ideal which many of the experts said was not 
only a practical impossibility but a dream. 


He ordered that all salespersons should be | 


subject to the instructions of floormen in 
this respect, and could be called on the 
instant to serve in any stock. 

Formerly the salaries of the sales force were 
gauged almost altogether on their weekly 
sales, but now this idealist proceeded to 
mark them also according to the nearness 
of their approach to the ethical standards 
he set for them; and many a salesman or 
saleswoman drew a wage chiefly for the 
refining influence he or she exerted, and 
for the example thus brought to bear upon 
the store. Thus, one kindly old man was 
for years on the pay roll almost solely for 
this reason. 

Men said that the senior partner was a 
man absolutely without sentiment; yet, 
hiding back there in his lair, he looked 
out of the chinks and furtively watched 
the assistant operation manager while he 
was struggling with the evolution of these 
strange and unbusinesslike ideals. 

And then one afternoon this mysterious 
and ferocious senior partner sent over to 
the young man a partne rship agreement 
to be signed, and added another member 
to that inner group of men who did things 
right. 

There is, however, another side to this 
curious organization of mercantile geniuses. 
It shows the chief again in absolute autoc- 
racy, but from the other angle. 

A certain junior partner’s periodic term 
of partnership expired. He was a man who 
had risen from nothing to the management 
of a branch retail house. His reports to the 
senior partner showed fair results, but not 
so favorable as earlier results had been. 
The taut line had slackened. 

On each previous expiration date he had 
received from the senior partner’s secretary 
a new agreement to be signed, extending 
his lease of partnership another year. But 
now, instead of the agreement he got a 
check for almost two million dollars. 

No letter came with it from the chief, but 
merely a perfunctory note from the secre- 
tary. The junior partner had seen other 
junior partners pass out by the same route, 
so he quietly took his check down to the 
bank and deposited it. Then he cleaned 
out his desk, said good-by to the associ- 
ates of many years, and became a private 
citizen. 

To-day you will find him in the directory 
with “Capitalist” after his name. 
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He knows. 


it for them? 


21 kinds 








“Yes, I’m one tired man tonight! 





” 


“Any Campbell's Tomato Soup in the 
house? That's what | want!’ 


And there are thousands just like him 
everywhere, every night—tired, hungry 
business men, fagged out with the day's 
work—who know that the one thing they 
want most and first is 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


They know from experience its delight- 
fully tonic and appetizing quality. They 
know that its stimulating effect is whole- 
some and natural; 
strengthen and build them up in a 
genuine way. 

How about your men folks? 
know this important fact—or do you know 
Are you prepared to wel- 
come them tonight with a warming, nour- 
ishing plate of this delicious 
soup? Why not phone your 
grocer for a dozen right now? 


and that it helps to 


Do they 


10c a can 
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"The stock ain "tled 
yet, Hiram! 
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Real Brunswick regulation tables, 
modified only in size and design to har 
monize with home surroundings 
Quick-acting Monarch cushions, 
genuine Vermont slate bed, fast im 
perted billiard cloth—all the most sci 
entific playing qualities embodied 


No Home Too Small 


rhe GRAND” and “BABY 
GRAND" are built of handsome San 
Domingo mahogany, richly inlaid 
They add immensely to the beauty of 
the home 

CONVERTIBLE” 


mah 


models in oak 
wany. Changed ina moment 
fledged Carom or Pocket 
Billiard Tables to perfect Library 
ind Dining Tables 


Factory Prices—20c a Day 

Brunswick's 9 great factories, now 
building for thousands, have cut the 
cost of these elegant tables to a frac 
tion of prices of ten years ago 

And our popular purchase plan 
jerms as low as 20c a day— lets you 
pay monthly as’ you play 
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Enchanted Homes 
Transformed by Billiards 


Chis grand old game was once the sport of royalty alone. 
days when Carom or Pocket-Billiards reigns 
in mansion and cottage alike. 

learn how home folks love the boundless pleasures 
Learn how they prize its physical benefits, too. 

billiard room 
thrilling rivalry. 
bloom to mothers’ cheeks. 
growing girls develop gracefulness and charm. 
wits 


Real BRUNSWICK Home 


Billiard Tables 


“GRAND,” “BABY GRAND” and “CONVERTIBLES” 
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30-Day Trial—Outfit FREE 


Learn the delights of billiards first hand. 
Test any table 30 days in your own home 
as hundreds have done 

And remember we give a complete high- 

1 Playing Outfit FREE—Balls, Cues 
R ack, Markers, Spirit Level, Cue-Clamps 
Tips, Table Cover, expert book on “How 
to Play,” et« 

Our famous 
llome Magnet 
actual colors, gives low prices, easy tern 
and full details. Mail the coupon at once 
and have this interesting book by return 
mail free 


This Brings Billiard Book FREE 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 12-N, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Send me free 


book, 


shows 


Billiards— The 
these tables in 








postpaid, color-illustrated book 

“ “Wh: ” 
Billiards —The Home Magnet 

with details of your 30-day trial offer. 
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TISH’S SPY 


Continued from Page 6 


And, sure enough, about the middle of the 
afternoon he appeared and stared in at us. 
The man watched us for quite a time, smok- 
ing a cigarette as he did so. Then he came in 
and bent down over Tish. 

“You didn’t take the children out for 
the picnic, did you?” he said. 

“T did not!” Tish snapped. 

“I’m sorry. Never saw the place look 
so well!” 

“Look here,” Tish said, putting down 
her beads; “‘what were you doing there 
that night anyhow? You don’t belong to 
the family.” 

He looked surprised and then grieved. 

“You've discovered that, have you?” he 
said. “I did, you know—word of honor! 
They’ve turned me off; but I love the old 
place still, and on summer nights I wander 
about it, recalling happier days.” 

Hutchins closed her book with a snap, 
and he sighed. 

“T perceive that we are overheard,” he 
said. ‘“‘Sometime I hope to tell you the 
whole story. It’s extremely sad. I'll not 
spoil the beginning of your holiday with it.”’ 

All the time he had been talking he held 
a piece of paper in his hand. When he left 
us Tish went back thoughtfully to her beads. 

“It just shows, Lizzie,” she said, “how 
wrong we are to trust to appearances. 
That poor boy ——”’ 

I had stooped into the aisle and was 
picking up the piece of paper which he had 
accidentally dropped as he passed Hutch- 
ins. I opened it and read aloud to Tish and 
Aggie, who had wakened: 

**Afraid you'll not get 
The red-haired man in the 
plain-clothes man.’”’ 

Tish has a large fund of general knowl- 
edge, gained through Charlie Sands; so 
what Aggie and I failed to understand she 
interpreted at once. 

“A plain-clothes man,” she explained, 
“‘is a detective dressed as a gentleman. It’s 
as plain as a pikestaff! The boy’s received 
this warning and dropped it. He has done 
something he shouldn't and is escaping to 
Canada!” 

I do not believe, however, that we should 
have thought of his being a political spy 
but for the conductor of the train. He 
proved to be a very nice person, with eight 
children and a toupee; and he said that 
Canada was honeycombed with spies in 
the pay of the German Government. 

“They're sending wireless messages all 
the time, probably from remote places,” 
he said. “And, of course, their play now 
is to blow up the transcontinental railroads. 
Of course the railroads have an army of 
detectives on the watch.” 

“Good heavens!” Aggie said, and turned 
pale. 

Well, our pleasure in the journey was 
ruined. Every time the whistle blew on 
the engine we quailed, and Tish wrote her 
will then and there on the back of an enve- 
lope. It was while she was writing that the 
truth came to her. 

“That boy!” she said. “Don’t you see 
it all? That note was a warning to him. 
He’s a spy and the red-haired man is after 
him.” 

None of us slept that night, though Tish 
did a very courageous thing about eleven 
o'clock, when she was ready for bed. I 
went with her. We had put our dressing 
gowns over our nightrobes, and we went 
back to the car containing the spy. 

He had not retired, but was sitting alone, 
staring ahead moodily. The red-haired 
man was getting ready for bed, just oppo- 
site. Tish spoke loudly, so the detective 
should hear. 

“I have come back,” Tish said, “to say 
that we know everything. A word to the 
wise, Mister Happier Days! Don’t try any 
of your tricks!” 

He sat, with his mouth quite open, and 
stared at us; but the red-haired man pre- 
tended to hear nothing and took off his other 
shoe. 

None of us slept at all except Hutchins. 


away with it! 
car behind is a 


| Though we had told her nothing she 


seemed inherently to distrust the spy. 
When, on arriving at the town where we 
were to take the boat, he offered to help her 
off with Aggie’s cat basket, which she was 
carrying, she snubbed him. 

“T can do it myself,” she said coldly; 
“and if you know when you're well off 
you'll go back to where you came from. 
Something might happen to you here in the 
wilderness.” 


“T wish it would,’ 
tragic manner. 

[As Tish said then, a man is probably 
often forced by circumstances into hateful 
situations. No spy can really want to be a 
spy, with every brick wall suggesting, as it 
must, a firing squad.] 

Well, to make a long story short, we took 
the little steamer that goes up the river 
three times a week to take groceries and 
mail to the logging camps, and the spy and 
the red-haired detective went along. The 
spy seemed to have quite a lot of luggage, 
but the detective had only a suitcase. 

Tish, watching him, said his expression 
grew more and more anxious as we pro- 
ceeded up the river. Cottages gave place 
to logging camps and these to rocky islands, 
with no sign of life; still, the spy stayed 
on the steamer, and so, of course, did the 
detective. 

Tish went down and examined the lug- 
gage. She reported that the spy was 
traveling under the name of McDonald 
and that the detective’s suitcase was un- 
marked. Mr. McDonald had some boxes 
and agreen canoe. The detective had noth- 
ing atall. There were no other passengers. 

We let Aggie’s cat out on the boat and he 

caught a mouse almost immediately, and 
laid it in the most touching manner at the 
detective’s feet; but he was in a very bad 
humor and flung it over the rail. Shortly 
after that he asked Tish whether she in- 
tended to go to the Arctic Circle. 

“*T don’t know that that’s any concern of 
yours,”’ Tish said. ‘“‘ You're not after me, 
you know.” 

He looked startled and muttered some- 
thing into his mustache. 

“It’s perfectly clear what’s wrong with 
him,” Tish said. ‘“‘He’s got to stick to 
Mr. McDonald, and he hasn't got a tent 
in that suitcase, or even a blanket. I don’t 
suppose he knows where his next meal's 
coming from.” 

She was probably right, for I saw the 
crew of the boat packing a box or two of 
crackers and an old comfort into a box; and 
Aggie overheard the detective say to the 
captain that if he would sell him some 
fishhooks he would not starve anyhow. 

Tish found an island that suited her 
about three o’clock that afternoon, and we 
disembarked. Mr. McDonald insisted on 
helping the crew with our stuff, which they 
piled on a large flat rock; but the detective 
stood on the upper deck and scowled down 
at us. Tish suggested that he was a 
woman hater. 

“They know so many lawbreaking 
women,” she said, “it’s quite natural.” 

Having landed us, the boat went across 
to another island and deposited Mr. Mc- 
Donald and the green canoe. Tish, who 
had talked about a lodge in some vast 
wilderness, complained at that; but when 
the detective got off on a little tongue of 
the mainland, in sight of both islands, she 
said the place was getting crowded and she 
had a notion to go farther. 

The first thing she did was to sit on a box 
and open a map. The Canadian Pacific 
was only a few miles away through the 
woods! 

Hutchins proved herself a treasure. She 
could work. all round the three of us; she 
opened boxes and a can of beans for supper 
with the same hatchet, and had tea made 
and the beans heated while Tish was 
selecting a site for the tent. 

But—and I remembered this later 
watched the river at intervals, with her 
cheeks like roses from the exertion. She 
was really a pretty girl—only, when no one 
was looking, her mouth that day had a way 
of setting itself firmly, and she frowned at 
the water. 

We, Hutchins and I, set up the stove 
against a large rock, and when the tea- 
kettle started to boil it gave the river front 
a homy look. Sitting on my folding chair 
beside the stove, with a cup of tea in my 
hand and a plate of beans on a doily on a 
packing box beside me, I was entirely com- 
fortable. Through the glasses I could see 
the red-haired man on the other shore sit- 
ting on a rock, with his head in his hands; 
but Mr. McDonald had clearly located on 
the other side of his island and was not in 
sight. 

Aggie and Tish were putting up the tent, 
and Hutchins was feeding the tea grounds 
to the worms, which had traveled comfort- 
ably, when I saw a canoe coming up the 
river. I called to Tish about it. 


* he replied in quite a 
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“An Indian!” she said calmly. “Get 


the beads, Aggie; and put my shotgun on | 


that rock, where he can see it.” She stood 
and watched him. “Primitive man, every 
inch of him!" she went on. “‘ Notice his un- 
covered head. Notice the freedom, almost 
the savagery, of the way he uses that 
paddle. I wish he would sing. You remem- 
ber, in Hiawatha, how they sing as they 
paddle along?” 

She got the beads and went to the water's 
edge; but the Indian stooped just then 
and, picking up a Panama hat, put it or 
his head. 

“| have called,” he said, “to see whether 
I can interest you in a set of books I am 
selling. 1 shall detain you only a moment 
Sixty-three steel engravings by well-known 
artists; best hand-made paper; and the 
work itself is of high educational value.”’ 

Tish suddenly put the beads behind her 
back and said we did not expect to have 
any time to read. We had come into the 
wilderness to rest our minds. 

“You are wrong, I fear,”’ said the Indian 
**Personally I find that I can read better in the 
wilds than anywhere else. Great thoughtsin 
great surroundings! I take Nietzsche with 
me when I go fishing.’ 

Tish had the wretched beads be hind her 
all the time; and, to make conversation, 
more than anything else, she asked about 
venison. He shrugged his shoulders. J 


Fenimore Cooper had not prepared us for | 


an Indian who shrugged his shoulders. 

“*We Indians are allowed to kill deer,”’ he 
said; “‘but I fear you are prohibited. lam 
not even permitted to sell it 

“IT should think,” said Tish sharply, 
“that, since we are miles from a game- 
warden, you could safely sell us a steak or 
two.” 

He gazed at her disapprovingly. 

“I should not care to break the law, 
madam,” he said. 

Then he picked up his paddle and took 
himself and his scruples and his hand-made 
paper and his sixty-three steel engravings 
down the river. 

“Primitive man!" I said to Tish, from 
my chair. “‘ Notice the freedom, almost the 
savagery, with which heswingsthat paddle.” 

We had brought a volume of Cooper 
along, not so much to read as to remind us 
how to address the Indians. Tish said 
nothing, but she got the book and flung it 
far out into the river. 

There were a number of small anno) 
ances the first day or two. Hutchins was 
having trouble with the motor launch, 
which the steamer had towed up the day 
we came, and which she called the Mebh« 
And another civilized Indian, with a gold 
watch and a cigarette case, had rented us a 
leaky canoe for a dollar a day. 

We patched the leak with chewing gum, 
which Aggie always carries for indigestion; 
and it did fairly well, so long as the gum 
lasted. | 

Then, on the second night, there was a 
little wind, and the tent collapsed on us, 
the ridgepole taking Aggie across the chest. 
It was that same night, I think, when 
Aggie’s cat found a porcupine in the woods, 
and came in looking like a pincushion. 

What with chopping firewood for the 
stove, and carrying water, and bailing out 
the canoe, and with the motor boat giving 
one gasp and then dying for every hundred 
times somebody turned over the engine, 
we had no time to fish for two days. 

The police agent fished all day from a 
rock, for, of course, he had no boat; but 
he seemed to catch nothing. At times we 
saw him digging frantically, as though for 
worms. What he dug with I do not know; 
but, of course, he got no worms. Tish said 
if he had been more civil she would have 
. iken something to him and a can of worms; 
but he had been rude, especially to Aggie’s 


cat, and probably the boat would bring him | 


po any 

What with getting settled and every- 
thing, we had not much time to think about 
the spy. It was on the third day, I believe, 
that he brought his green canoe to the open 
water in front of us and anchored there, 
just beyond earshot. 

He put out a line and opened a book; 
and from that time on he was a part of the 
landscape every day from ten A. M. to four 
P.M. At noon he would eat some sort of a 
lunch, reading as he ate. 

He apparently never looked toward us, 
but he was always there. It was the most 
extraordinary thing. At first we thought 
he had found a remarkable fishing place; 
but he seémed to catch very few fish. It 
was Tish, I think, who found ‘e best 
explanation. 
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“He's providing himself with an alibi,” 
she stated. ‘“‘ How can he be a spy when we 
see him all day long? Don’t you see how 
clever it is?” 

It was the more annoying because we 
had arranged a small cove for soap-and- 
water bathing, hanging up a rod for bath 
towels and suspending a soapdish and a 
sponge holder from an overhanging branch. 
The cove was well shielded by brush and 
rocks from the island, but naturally was 


| open to the river. 


It was directly opposite this cove that 
Mr. McDonald took up his position. 

This compelled us to bathe in the early 
morning, while the water was still cold, and 
resulted in causing Aggie a most uncom- 
fortable half hour on the fourth morning 
of our stay. 

She was the last one in the pool, and Tish 
absent-mindedly took her bathrobe and 
slippers back to the camp when she went. 
Tish went out in the canoe shortly after. 
She was learning to use one, with a life 
preserver on—Tish, of course, not the 
canoe. And, Mr. McDonald arriving soon 
Aggie was compelled to sit in the 
water for two hours and twenty minutes. 
When Hutchins found her she was quite 
blue. 

This was the only disagreement we had 
all summer: 

Aggie’s refusing to speak to Tish that 
She said Mr. McDonald had 


sort of swimming animal, and had shot at 


| her, 


Mr. McDonald said afterward he knew 


| her all the time, and was uncertain whether 


she was taking a cure for something or was 
trying to commit suicide. He said he spent 


| a wretched morning. 


At five o’clock that evening we began to 
hear a curious tapping noise from the spy’s 
It would last for a time, stop, and 
Hutchins said it was woodpeckers; but 
Tish looked at me significantly. 
“Wireless!’’ she said. ‘‘What did I tell 
you?” 

That decided her next move, for that 
and canned corn 
and 


“It’s going to rain, Lizzie,” she ‘said, 
‘*and after all, that detective may be surly; 
but he’s doing his duty by his country. 
It’s just as heroic to follow a spy up here, 
and starve to death watching him, as it is 
to storm a trench—and less showy. And 
I’ve something to tell him.” 

The canoe tilted just then, and only by 
heroic efforts were we able to calm it. 

‘Then why not go comfortably in the 
motor boat?” 

Tish stopped, her paddle in the air. 

“Because I can’t make that dratted 
engine go,”’ she said, ‘‘and because I believe 
Hutchins would drown us all before she’d 
take any help to him. It’s my belief that 
she’s known him somewhere. I’ve seen her 
sit on a rock and look across at him with 
murder in her eyes.” 

A little wind had come up 
wretched canoe was leaking, the chewing 
gum having come out. Tish was paddling; 
so I was compelled to sit over the aperture, 
thus preventing water from coming in. 
Despite my best efforts, however, about 
three inches seeped in and washed about 
me. It was quite uncomfortable. 

The red-haired man was asleep when we 
He had hung the comfort over a 
like a tent, and built a fire at the 

He had his overcoat on, buttoned 


and the 


branch, 
end of it. 


| to the chin, and his head was on his suit- 


case. He sat up and looked at us, blinking. 

“We've brought you some tea and some 
canned corn,” Tish said; “‘and a rubber 
blanket. It’s going to rain.” 

He slid out of the tent, feet first, and got 
up; but when he tried to speak he sneezed. 
He had a terrible cold. 

- might as well say at once, 


” Tish went 

“The deuce you do!” he said hoarsely. 
““We do not particularly care about you, 
way you acted to a 
friendly and innocent cat—one can always 
judge a man by the way he treats dumb 
animals; but we sympathize with your 
errand. We'll even help if we can. 

“Then the—the person in question has 
confided in you?” 

“Not at all,”’ said Tish loftily. “I hope 
we can put two and two together. Have 

you got a revolver?” 

He looked startled at that. 

“I have one,” he said; “but I guess I'll 
not need it. The first night or two a skunk 
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hung round; two, in fact mother and 
child—but I think they're gone. F 

“Would you like some fish? 

““My God, no!” 

This is a truthful 
exac tly what he said. 

“T'll tell you what I do need, ladies,”’ he 
went on: 

“If you’ve got a spare suit of under- 
wear over there I could use it. It'd stretch, 
probably. And I'd like a pen and some 
ink. I must have lost my fountain pen out 
of my pocket stooping over the bank to 
wash my face.’ 

“Do you know the wireless code?” 
asked suddenly. 

“Wireless?” 

“I have every reason to believe,” she 
said impressively, ‘‘that one of the great 
trees on that island conceals a wireless 
outfit.” 

“T see!” 
both. 

“I should think,” Tish said, eying him, 
“that a knowledge of the wireless code 
would be essential to you in your occupa- 
tion.” 

““We—we get a smattering of all sorts of 
things,” he said; but he was uneasy—you 
could see that with half an eye. 

He accompanied us down to the canoe; 
but once, when Tish turned suddenly, he 
ducked back as though he had been struck 
and changed color. He thanked us for the 
tea and corn, and said he wished we had 
a spare razor—but, of course, he supposed 
not. Then: 

“I suppose the—the person in question 
will stay as long as you do?” he asked, 
rather nervously. 

“It looks like it,” said Tish grimly. ‘I've 
no intention of being driven away, if that’s 
what you mean. We'll stay as long as the 
fishing’s good.” 

He groaned under his breath. 

“The whole d d river is full of 
fish,” he said. “‘They crawled up the bank 
last night and ate all the crackers I'd saved 
for to-day. Oh, I'll pay somebody out for 
this, all right! Good gracious, ladies, your 
boat's full of water!” 

“It has a hole in it,” 
upturned it to empty it. 

When he saw the hole his eyes stuck out. 

“You can’t go out in that leaky canoe! 
It’s suicidal!” 

“Not at all,”” Tish assured him. 
friend here will sit on the leak. 
quick, Lizzie. It’s filling.” 

The last we saw of the detective that 
night he was standing on the bank, staring 
after us. Afterward, when a good many 
things were cleared up, he said he decided 
that he’d been asleep and dreamed the 
whole thing the wireless, and my sitting 
on the hole in the canoe, and the wind toss- 
ing it about, and everything—only, of 
course, there was the tea and the canned 
corn! 

We did our first fishing the next day. 
Hutchins had got the motor boat going, 
and I put over the spoon I had made from 
the feather duster. After going a mile or so 
slowly I felt a tug, and on drawing my line 
in I found I had captured a large fish. I 
wrapped the line about a part of the engine 
and Tish put the barrel hoop with the net- 
ting underneath it. The fish was really 
quite large—about four feet, I think—and 
it broke through the netting. I wished to 
hit it with the oar, but Hutchins said that 
might break the line and free it. Unluckily 
we had not brought Tish’s gun, or we might 
have shot it. 

At last we turned the boat round and 
went home, the fish swimming alongside, 
with its mouth open. And there Aggie, 
who is occasionally almost inspired, landed 
the fish by the simple expedient of getting 
out of the boat, taking the line up a bank 
and wrapping it round a tree. By all pull- 
ing together we landed the fish successfully. 
It was forty-nine inches by Tish’s tape 
measure. 

Tish did not sleep well that night. She 
dreamed that the fish had a red mustache 
and was a spy in disguise. When she woke 
she declared there was somebody prowling 
round the tent. 

She got her shotgun and we all sat up in 
bed for an hour or so. 

Nothing happened, however, except that 
Aggie cried out that there was a small ani- 
mal just inside the door of the tent. We could 
see it, too, though faintly. Tish turned the 
shotgun on it and it disappeared; but the 
next morning she found she had shot one 
of her shoes to pieces. 
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What Next? 


Night Sight 


IGHT telescopes four times as effective 

as those that have long been in use by 
marine officers have been perfected com- 
paratively recently and are now in prac- 
tical service. It hardly seems possible that 
a telescope could be of much use in bringing 
nearer or making more distinct a distant 
ship or building at night, but the modern 
night glasses do give an astonishi 
of assistance to the eye. 

Under the old theory, any attempt to 
magnify a distant object very much 
three or four diameters, for instance 
would be disastrous, because only so much 
light could come to the eye from the distant 
object; and spreading this scanty light 
over a wide space by much magnifying 
would simply result in blurring the object 
making indistinct objects even less distinct 

The new giasses avoid this trouble by 
using the principle of adapting the pupil of 
the eye to the amount of light. Everyone 
is familiar with the changing pupil of a 
cat's eye—a narrow slit by day and a big 
disk by night—opening up at night to admit 
all the light obtainable. The old night 
glasses focused the light to a point, and 
the light entered the eye of the observer 
practically as a point. 

The new glasses focus the light into a 
pencil one-fifth of an inch in diameter, 
because it has been found that the pupil of 
the human eye will admit a pencil of dim 
light of that width at night. Consequently 
the eye can take better advantage of such 
light as there is, and the modern night 
telescopes can magnify to eight diameters 
safely. Tests have shown them to be four 
times as effective as the old night glasses. 
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Blasting With Water 
\ ATER cartridges in place of dynamite 


cartridges, to blast out rock, have 

been developed so that they are now com 
ing into use for mine or surface work where 
an ordinary explosive has disadvantages, 
such as fire or danger to people near by. 

Holes are drilled in the rock, as though 
for dynamite blasting, and the water car- 
tridges shoved in like sticks of that explo- 
sive. The cartridges are steel cylinders 
with knobs along the side, so constructed 
that when water is pumped into the steel 
cylinder by a hand pump the side knobs 
will be pushed out. Enormous pressure 
can be exerted by slowly pumping water into 
the tubes, and consequently the knobs will 
be pushed out and out until they split the 
rock. 

This is only a new application of the old 
principle of the hydrostatic press. 


Fighting Diphtheria 


— instance of the sure and 
exact way in which modern science 
proceeds to stop a diphtheria epidemic was 
recently shown in Germany. The disease 
appeared in a kindergarten, several cases 
being discovered. Instead of simply clos- 
ing down the school and watching the chil- 
dren for the first symptoms of the disease, it 
was decided to find out by the latest meth- 
ods just what children were infected and 
then to isolate those children. 

A bit of mucus was taken from the throat 
of each child and examined for diphtheria 
germs. This test showed several suspicious 
cases. Eachof these suspected children was 
then tested by means of a diphtheria reac- 
tion method, which consisted of injecting 
under the skin a few drops of a specially 
prepared fluid to discover whether any 
little disturbance followed. The children 
who showed by reaction that they really 
had diphtheria were then given the ordinary 
serum treatment, with excellent results, be 
cause it was applied at such an early stage. 

One week later the tests were all re- 
peated again on the children who did not 
show the disease on the first trials. In all 
eight children were found who had been ir 
fected; and all were promptly cured, wit! 
the result that no child in that kindergarter 
was acting as an innocent distributor o 
diphtheria. 
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Why the 


Centrifugal 
Speedometer? 


of accuracy on the road and in the research laboratory. 


Because Centrifugal Force is as absolute as the law of 
unvarying, in 
and low 


gravitation — constant 


summer, in high altitudes 


Because the Jones Centrifugal Speedometer is endorsed 
by leading car manufacturers, 
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One Firm One Service One 
Guarantee back of every 
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Jones Centrif- 
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carry more speedometers of this type than any other 


If you want a speedometer on your new car that is literally 
a speedometer with Jarge, equally- 


geared to the truth 


consist 
demon 

the 

degre 


the 


winter and 


1915 output will 


spaced stationary figures which can be quickly and easily 


read- 


you will want a Jones Centrifugal Speedometer 


And if you insist you will get it. 
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OTHER J-M AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


Long Horn 


Long in quality long in efficiency 
long im economy long in everything 
that goes toward producing a real 


warning signal 


Carter Multiple-Jet Carburetor 


A guaranteed carburet that makes 
good its guarantee to give more powe 
xore flexibility and more econor 


or no sale 


Johns-Manville Shock Absorber 

J-M Auto Clock 

J-M Narco Tire and Top Repair Mate 
rials 

J-M Non-Blinding Lens 

J-M Automobile Tape 


J-M Non-Burn Brake Lining 
Keeps the 


and certain action Sold 


brakes keyed up for q 
ntaining pieces { exact 
ready to put or 

J-M (Mezger) Soot-Proof 

Spark Plug 
Everiastingly on the A st 
matructed, heat-resisting, e 

insuring spark plug tha n 
than any high-grade plug 
J-M Dry Batteries 
J-M Fire Extinguisher 
J-M Packings 
“Noark” Enclosed Fuses 
G-P Muffler Cut-Out 


Write for booklets 
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in package 
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294 Madison Avenue, New York 


47 Branches and Service Stations in All Large Cities 


HWJOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
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Model 32 “New Six”— $1400 Model 26 “Lig § 1 
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This new Chalmers “Six” For instance, a unique type of This is probably the most 


spring suspension was developed. “at? = 
is the result of ademand as ddt Wihien ‘exsdller or famous “Light Six” on the 


that has sprung up for a_ all the easy riding quality char- market. 


suali acteristic of the “Light Six” and : ; 
quality car at $1500 or less. of the “Master Six.” It is a notably beautiful 


This car is just as distinc- Even the motor—because of car of practical mechanical 


° ° the type of the car—is of dif- perfection. 
tive a model as is the ferent construction. It is of un- 


“Light Six” or the “Master usually small bore and extra long Its owners will tell you 


Six.” Itisnotacheaperedi- stroke—a high-speed motor that 
P produces a wonderful amount of that during the past season 


tion of these two: famous power on a minimum consump- it has proved the most 
Chalmers “Sixes.” It is a tion of gasoline. economical to own of any 


new car created solely tO Throughout this car there is in its division. 
meetarecognizeddemand. evidenced the same care and 


skilled workmanship you find in This remarkable economy | 


Because it is somewhat smaller the “Li ht Six” and the “Master : 
Six. he materials, too, are of is not due to any great 


and lighter than either of the . : . li = 
“e@: vs é a savin In asoiimne. or 
other “Sixes” it was necessary equally high quality 8 8 


| ‘e121 a 
to develop a different kind of In aword—t is a Chalmers car— there are several light ft 
construction. with all that means —at $1400. sixes” that probably con- | 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 
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ht Six”— $1650 


sume as little gasoline in 
a season's driving. Nor 
does it make its big saving 
in oil. But oil is a minor 
expense anyway. A gallon 


»st 


he 


‘ul 


al will last you for hundreds 
of miles. 

ou Where it excels in economy is 

on in its elimination of repair ex- 

»st pense. It but rarely needs the 

ny slightest attention, because of its 
thoroughly unusual ability to en- 
dure the hardest road service and 
still “‘stay put’"—keep “sweet’’- 

ny } running. 

eat | ; 

a lt is our belief that no car today— 

| t in its price class—gives as much 

sht \ automobile value as this “Light 

n- | Six” at $1650. 
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The “Master Six’—$2400 


In the Chalmers “‘Master Six” the 
top note in quality car building 
is sounded. 


you who desire a car of finished Ls 
perfection with the greatest pas- Getlte 
senger capacity. The lines are the 
same as the lorpedo. CGS 
It offers the fullest luxury in power, Le 
size, comfort and convenience. It In a car of this size you most 
is doubtful if any car on the market 
at any price can claim mechan- 
ical superiority over this model. 
In beauty, too, it is unsurpassed. 


naturally desire power. And this ¢ 
‘Master Six” possesses well-nigh 
limitless power, together with 
marvelous flexibility. GIGE 


The great master motor can be 
throttled down to almost imper- 
ceptible motion—or can whirl 
you along at 70 miles an hour. 


This “ Master Six” is built in two 
bodies. The Torpedo seats five 
people, has but a single door in 
the center on either side; the 
front seats are divided by an aisle 
and the lines are extremely “racy” 
and smart. The body is a won- 
derfully handsome example of 
the foreign “boat” type of design. 


Proper balance and adjustment 
of parts, correct design and the 
highest quality construction 
known to thé automobile indus- LG.B 








try have won for this Chalmers WALES 

The seven-passenger bodyis pro- “Six” the title of “ The Master Six LECUG, 
duced simply to accommodate — of Them All.” abe 
; iE 

OS 





Write us for our free “Economy” booklet. It 
gives complete description of all Chalmers cars. 
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fAlNATION ON THE WATER WAGON 


(Concluded from Page 12) 


SHE—What a deliciously fragrant cigarette! 


HE —Only the rarest cigarette should be 
lighted in the presence of a queen. 


SHE—Silly! And what is the name of this 
extraordinary cigarette, pray? 


HE —I\t’s London Life—and it's most 
extraordinary, really !—the best that 
ever was! 


=— But I'm afraid you have very expen- 
sive tastes. These cost about twenty- 
five cents, don’t they ? 


HE —No. 


They cost only ten cents for ten. 


That's the wonderful part of it. 


SHE—Only ten cents! | must tell Brother 
Bob about them! 


HE —He'll bless you every time he smokes 
one. 


LONDON LIF 


CORK TIP 


CIGARETTES 
10 Cents Here - 
lO Pence There 


a 


Makers of the Fhighest Grade 
and Eqyplan Cigarettes inthe ica 





| to the driver’s care. 























somebody translated one of his little stories 
for me. An anecdote of his, I thought, 
presented the new and sobered Russia more 
convincingly than all the words of the 
Prime Minister and Minister of Finance. 

Every winter something like ten per cent 
of the houses in villages and a large number 
of the inhabitants were destroyed by fire. 
They did not have any means of putting 
out the flames, and the inhabitants were too 
intoxicated to bestir themselves actively. 
Two months after the temperance law 
became effective a delegation from a certain 
village visited a merchant of a larger neigh- 
boring town. They said they had come to 
buy a fire extinguisher. The merchant did 
not display that cordiality which employers 
in this country demand of their salesmen. 
He shook his head, while his hands re- 
mained in his pockets. For a fire extin- 
guisher, or any other article of merchandise 
from his store, any of the no-account people 
of that unenterprising town would have 
to pay cash, and the price was a thousand 
rubles. 

The spokesman for the delegation put 
his own hands into his pockets. They 
would pay cash, he said. The merchant 
observed that he did not believe it and 
would be pleased to see the money. The 
spokesman drew his hand from his pocket 
and there was in it more than his town 
treasury had seen before for many years. 
The merchant was fired with a new interest. 

““Where did you get it!”” he demanded, 
handing down the fire extinguisher. 

‘We have money, now that we have no 
vodka.” 

They never miss an opportunity to laud 
their own and the nation’s reform. “‘We 
are going to fix up our village now.”’ This 
community was actually beginning to turn 
its attention toward civic improvement! 

A Swedish friend supplemented this with 
the story of a man who each year drives 


| him from a certain small station of the 


Trans-Siberian Railroad to his shooting 
lodge. In years past he has been so dirty 
and drunken that the gentleman has 
scarcely felt justified in intrusting himself 
This season he sat 
upright on his box and held his whip per- 
pendicularly from its base on his knee. His 
shirt was clean and his horse had new 


harness. 


“What's the matter with you?” If the 
speaker reproduced the manner of speech 
accurately, the man had reproached the 
driv er for hisreform. ‘You are a different 
man!” 

The driver slapped his left hip. 

“I have money in my pocket and my 
son’sin school. It’s because there’s no more 
vodka.”” He was delighted with his reform. 


One Law for High and Low 


So likewise was the man who had been 
considered to be the heaviest drinker in 
Moscow. Some of the town authorities 
called attention to him as a public character 


| deserving to be interviewed along with the 
| Prime Minister. He was working in an 
| electrical shop; and he said from behind 


the black grease that covered his weak face 


| like a mask: 


“I could not give it up myself, but I’m 


| glad it’s been taken away. I bought my 
| youngest boy overshoes last night. I signed 
the paper which went to the Czar asking 


that he should not sell vodka any more.” 

There are scores of such stories, all illus- 
trative of the same truth and all disturb- 
ingly similar to anecdotes furnished by our 
own civilization. A young man graduated 
from the School of Rights, which is open 
only to sons of noblemen. When he was 
twenty-one he married; and, because he 
was inclined to dissipation, his father got 
him a position with the temperance society 
and out of a month of thirty days he was 
away twenty intoxicated. The society kept 
him because his father was a patron, and 
they paid the boy's wife for the days when 
he reported for work. In June he was away 
nearly all the month—and in August he did 
not miss a day. He also signed the paper 
that went to the Czar. 

One morning in July the streets of a city 
in which a refinery was located ran with 
vodka. The government, in its white ardor 
for reform, emptied its liquor kegs into the 
thoroughfares. People from a town near by 
heard of what was happening and ran for 
miles to the city with tin cups in their 
hands. Seme put their mouths into the 
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muddy rivulets of vodka and drank from 
the ruts in the road. Some caught up pail- 
fuls to take home. That was a conspicuous 
night in the history of the town, and there 
was nomoney in thetreasury. Threemonths 
passed; the temperance law prevailed; and 
the town treasurer, instead of announcing 
his customary deficit, reported sixty-five 
thousand rubles in the safe! 

Meantime Nikolai Nicholaievitch wan- 
dered into a restaurant one night and saw 
two of his officers sitting before a bottle of 
champagne. This was in Warsaw, before 
the summer’s supply of wine had run out. 
As commander in chief of the army Nikolai 
was the one who suggested the first order 
for temperance to the Czar, and he did it for 
the protection of the army. He is a big man 
six feet four inches tall, and with a voice 
that can be heard above four bands. He 
does not argue and he does not extenuate. 
Also, he has not the most delicate of man- 
ners. When he saw his officers so engaged 
he walked up to them, slapped them in the 
face, pulled off their epaulets and put them 
in the ranks, with the observation that laws 
were made for officers as well as people. 
Those men have no chance to rise again. 

Anecdotes are endless regarding the 
intoxicated Russia of the past and the 
present sober Russia. Still more interesting 
than these is the prophecy of what Russia 
will be, provided her present high attitude 
is maintained. If she has advanced so 
greatly in three months, where will she be 
in three years and in three hundred? Her 
closest critics say that since the Japanese 
War she has progressed more than in all 
her previous history; and they aver that 
this represents a slack pace in comparison 
with the stride she is working up to now. 

Her masses of people are said to be re- 
stricted chiefly by an absence of initiative 
and ideals. They do not see the straight 
course and they progress in spirals. They 
have not learned to be simpi®: They are 
children, with all of the mental complexity 
of a child. 


The Complex Russian Mind 


We observed it first one evening during a 
visit to a newspaper office. I was told that 
a daily at one time ran a temperance cru- 
sade in certain of its columns, and in others 
defended the liquor industry. At the same 
time an organ of the government made the 
periodic statement that a little alcohol was 
a good thing for the human system. At 
length this paper—so the story came to 
me—was absorbed by the other, but main- 
tained its editorial independence to an 
extent, with the result that three distinct 
attitudes toward temperance were said to 
be represented in the same paper. 

Russian ways are devious. One day I 
annexed a fair proportion of the army and 
a large percentage of the civil population, 
who essayed to direct me to an address. 
Though we had not one word in common, 
even I, who stood in front of my hotel with- 
out recognizing it, knew the place when we 
arrived. 

The number was boldly chiseled on a wide 
front door. Still my guides beckoned me 
another way. We passed into a courtyard 
dotted with low, forbidding doors, through 
one of which they led me, up two dark flights 
of stairs, to the kitchen of my hosts. 

These and countless similar stories led to 
a deduction that one of the keenest men in 
Russia says is quite correct. The Russian 
can see anything except the obvious. He 
can walk any path if it is not too straight. 
He can perform any mental process except 
the simpler ones. 

He has never learned simplicity; in fact, 
he has never learned much of anything at all. 

The people have been deadened and kept 
down. A great many influences contribute 
slightly to this, and one big influence con- 
tributes a great deal. I have it on the 
authority of one of the sharpest native 
critics of Russia. The national drink has 
deadened the brain of the nation. 

No one ever said the Russian peasant 
was not clever; and he will learn to use his 
cleverness when he becomes sober. After 
that no one can predict how high his course 
may run. 

In 1861 he was freed from serfdom. 
After the Japanese War he was freed in 
certain constitutional ways. 

With the present war he stands to gain 
mental freedom and his first real emanci- 
pation. 
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This Six You Have Wanted, 








at a Surprising New Price 


(HANDLER SIX $1295 





For the New Season 


OW comes the only high-grade six-cylinder motor car of standard size for less than $1300. The Chandler! 
This identical car last summer broke sales records at $1595 and set a standard in the light six market. 
Two years ago, lacking many of its present refinements, it was a sensation at $1785. 


And yet here it is today, the class and standard-maker of the 
market, with the price for this season fixed at $1295. 


How can Chandler do it when similar cars still sell from two 
to five hundred dollars higher ? 


The Chandler Company has made money from the day that 
first of the light sixes took the road. The Chandler has pointed 
the way, every step of the way. And now, with maximum 


production, with an overhead expense so small that it astounds 
other manufacturers, with no old loads to carry and no old 
scores to wipe out, and with our working capital of rea/ 
money, we have set this record breaking price. 


The Chandler for the new season is identically and positively 
the same model the whole country admired so much at $1595. 
We will continue it throughout the season at the new price. 





At this new price, the pioneer Chandler retains absolutely every feature of construction and quality that has made it a leader 
of light sixes. You will find all these features on the Chandler, and not on any other six selling for less than $2000. 


Genuine hand-buffed leather (not machine- 
buffed, split or imitation). 

Luxurious streamline body, with clean run- 
ning boards. 

Golde patent one-man top, with Jiffy curtains. 

Large gasoline tank carried in rear. 

Firestone demountable tires. 

Motor-driven horn, speedometer and all the 
usual incidental equipment. 


Cast aluminum motor base extending solidly 
from frame to frame, giving rigidity to en- 
gine mounting; providing pedestals cast in- 
tegral for magneto, pump and generator; 
and obviating necessity for dirty, rattly sheet 
metal drip pan. 

Imported annular ball-bearings throughout. 

Oiling system completely contained within the 
motor ; no outside piping. 


Bosch magneto. 

Gray & Davis electric starting motor. 

Gray & Davis electric generator. 

Enclosed silent chain for driving motor shafts. 
Bosch spark plugs. 

Mayo genuine Mercedes type radiator. 
Rayfield carburetor. 

Worm.-bevel rear axle. 


And the Marvelous 4 Chandler Motor Built in Our Own Factory 











Weighs 2985 pounds completely equipped. 
Averages 16 miles or more per gallon of gas- 
oline, 700 miles per gallon of oil, 7000 miles 
per set of tires. Speed 3 to 55 miles per hour 
on high gear. 5 and 7 passenger bodies 





See the Chandler at your Dealer’s Now 


We anticipate some skepticism, but the Chandler routed skepticism last year and the year before that, and it will rout any 
skepticism this year. See the car at your dealer’s or write at once for catalog and we will arrange a demonstration for you 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 502-532 East 131st St., CLEVELAND, O. 


New York City Office, 1890 Broadway. Cable Address, Chanmotor 
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Right Now I Am Making a Special 
Factory Price on 10,000 Cookers 


TR introduce the Rapid Fireless C€ ig 
into new neighborhoods right away, I 
will send yau a cooker for a full month’s trial 
it my risk. I don’t want you to keep it un 
less you feel that you cannot keep house 
vithout it. Over 150,000 Rapids are now 
every one sold on this plan, 


Try It 30 Days 


On My Personal Money-Back Guarantee 


» | want you to use the Rapid Fireless Cooker 
fs * this way for J0 days. Then I want you to take 
1 vote of the entire family and yourself—and if 

1 


you don't decide that the Rapid Pireless Cooker is a marvel —if the 
whole tamily lon't say that they never hac better meals, more 
wholesomely cooked, and if you don't say that you did it with far 
less work than you ever did before—then | want you to send it 
right back and | will return your money without argument 


Fireless Cooker 


Aluminum Lined Throughout—Full Equipment 

of “Wear-Ever” Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
_ My Rapid Fireless Cookers make a big reduction in the cost of living. Rapid 
) Fireless Cookers will actually save you a large per cent of your fuel bill, save 
you work and worry 








in use 


and will cook all kinds of food better 


Send for Big FREE Book 


Contains 1SOrecipesbyfamous vegetable— makes delicious soups, puddings, break- 
chefs showing how, with the fast foods, preserves. Dees a score of things you 
Rapid, you can cook or pre never knew a fireless cooker could do. Did you know 
pare every dish you serve on that ice-cream and all the ices and salads are prepared 
It roasts, boils by the Rapid? Send for the Free Book. With it will 
steams, fries, bakes come my special price proposition. Write grees \ 

every kind of meat, fish and postal will do. Address Wm. Campbell, Pres. 











The Wm. me. Compivall ¢ Co., » Dept. 214, Detroit, Mich. || | 
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i | down the gantlet of widened eyes. 
| so, the tenth Earl of Brinstead had dined 
| publicly with them. More than repaid they 


| on by telephone. 
| worried: 


| a stroke? 


: | ning before this 





| Cousin Egbert later informed me. 
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RUGGLES OF RED GAP 


(Continue i from Page 20) 


| Yet it was only too plain that his lordship 
; | now realized what had been the profound 


gravity of the situation, and I was glad to 
see that he meant to end it without any 
nonsense. 

“Silly ass, old George, though,” he added 
as the Belknap-Jacksons approached. 
“How a creature like that could ever have 
fancied him! What, what!” 

His hosts were profuse in their apologies 
for having so thoughtlessly run away from 
his lordship—they carried it off rather well. 
They were keen for sitting at the table once 
more, as the other observant diners were lin- 
gering on, but his lordship would have none 


| of this. 


“Stuffy place!” said he. 


“Best be get- 
ting on.” 


And so reluctantly they led him 
Even 


were for theslight the Honorable George had 
put upon them in the affair of the pianoforte 
artist. 

An hour later Belknap-Jackson had me 
His voice was not a little 


“I say, is his lordship, the earl, subject 


| tospellsofanysort? We were in the library, 
| where I was showing him some photo- 
graphic views of dear old Boston, and right 


over a superb print of our public library he 
seemed to lose consciousness. Might it be 
Or do you think it’s just a 
healthy sleep? And shall I venture to 
shake him? How would he take that? Or 
should I merely cover him with . traveling 
rug? It would be so dreadful i f anything 


| happened when he’s been with us such a 


little time.” 


I knew his lordship. He has the gift of 


1 | sleeping quite informally when his attention 
| is not too closely engaged. 
| the host set 
} motion on some one of the more audible se- 
| lections. 
| night I dare say my plan worked. 


I suggested that 
his musical phonograph in 


As I heard no more from him that 


Our town, as may be imagined, buzzed 


| with transcendent gossip on the morrow. 


The Recorder disclosed at last that the 
Belknap-Jacksons, of Boston and Red Gap, 
were quietly entertaining his Lordship, the 
Earl of Brinstead, though since the eve- 
had been news to hardly 


anyone. Nor need it be said that a viciously 


| | fermenting element in the gossip concerned 
| the apparently cordial meeting of his lord- 
| ship with the Klondike person, an encounter 


that had been watched with jealous eyes by 
more than one matron of the North Side 
set. It was even intimated that, if his 
lordship had come to put the creature in 
her place, he had chosen a curious way to 
set about it. 

Also there were hard words uttered of the 


# | Belknap-Jacksons by Mrs. Effie and severe 
; | blame put upon myself because his lord- 


ship had not come out to the Flouds. 
“But the Brinsteads have always stopped 
with us before,” she went about saying, as 


| if there had been a quite long succession of 
| them. 
| George had stopped on with them, unless, 
| indeed, the woman actually counted me as 
| one. 
| Jackson, I understood, there ensued early 


I mean to say only the Honorable 


Between herself and Mrs. Belknap- 
that morning by telephone a passage of 
virulent acidity, Mrs. Effie being heard 
by Cousin Egbert to say bluntly that she 
would get even. 

Undoubtedly she did not share the an- 
noyance of the Belknap-Jacksons at cer- 
tain eccentricities now developed by his 
lordship which made him at times a trying 
house guest. That first morning he arose at 
five sharp, a custom of his which I deeply 
regretted not having warned his host about. 
Discovering quite no one about he had ven- 
tured abroad in search of breakfast, finding 
it at length in the eating establishment 
known as Bert’s Place, in company with 
engine drivers, plate layers, milk persons 
and others of the common sort. 

Thereafter he had tramped furiously 
about the town and its environs for some 


| hours, at last encountering Cousin Egbert, 


who escorted him to the Floud home for his 
first interview with the Honorable George. 
The latter received his lordship in bed, so 
He had 
left the two together, whereupon for an 


| hour there were heard quite all over the 


house words of the most explosive char- 
acter. Cousin Egbert, much alarmed at the 


| passionate beginning of the interview, sus- 


pected they might do each other a mischief 


and for some moments hovered about with 
the aim, if need be, of preserving human 
life. But as the uproar continued evenly, 
he at length concluded they would do no 
more than talk, the outcome proving the 
accuracy of his surmise. 

Mrs. Effie, meantime, saw her opportu- 
nity and seized it with a cool readiness which 
I have often remarked in her. Belknap- 
Jackson, distressed beyond measure at the 
strange absence of his guest, had communi- 
cated with me by telephone several times 
without result. Not until near noon was I 
able to give him any light. Mrs. Effie had 
then called me to know what his lordship 
preferred for luncheon. Replying that cold 
beef, pickles and beer were his midday 
fancy, I hastened to allay the fears of the 
Belknap-Jacksons, only to find that Mrs. 
Effie had been before me. 

“She says,” came the annoyed voice of 
the host, “that the dear earl dropped in for 
a chat with his brother and has most de- 
lightfully begged her to give him luncheon. 
She says he will doubtless wish to drive with 
them this afternoon, but I had already 
planned to drive him myself—to the coun- 
try club and about. The woman is high- 
handed, I must say. For heaven's sake, 
can’t you do something?” 

I was obliged to tell him straight that the 
thing was beyond me, though | promised to 
recover his guest promptly should any op- 
portunity occur. The latter did not, how- 
ever, drive with the Flouds that afternoon. 
He was observed walking abroad with 
Cousin Egbert, and it was later reported 
by persons of unimpeachable veracity that 
they had been seen to enter the Klondike 
person’s establishment. 

Evening drew on without further news. 
But then certain elated members of the Bo- 
hemian set made it loosely known that they 
were that evening to dine informally at 
their leader’s house to meet his lordship. It 
seemed a bit extraordinary to me, yet I 
could not but rejoice that he should thus 
adopt the peaceful methods of diplomacy 
for the extrication of his brother. 

Belknap-Jackson now telephoning to 
know if I had heard this report— canard, he 
styled it—I confirmed it and remarked that 
his lordship was undoubtedly by way of 
bringing strong pressure to bear on the 
woman, 

“But I had expected him to meet a few 
people here this evening,” cried the host 
pathetically. I was then obliged to tell him 
that the Brinsteads for centuries had been 
bluntly averse to meeting a few people. It 
seemed to run in the blood. 

The Bohemian dinner, although quite 
informal, was said to have been highly 
enjoyed by all, including the Honorable 
George, who was among those present, as 
well as Cousin Egbert. The latter gossiped 
briefly of the affair the following day. 

“Sure, the cap had a good time all right,” 
he said. “Of course he ain't the mixer the 
judge is, but he livens up quite some now 
and then. Talks like a bunch of fire- 
crackers going off all to once, don’t he? 
Funny guy. I walked with him to the 
Jacksons’ about twelve or one. He's going 
back to Mis’ Kenner’s house to-day. He 
says it'll take a lot of talking back and 
forth to get this thing settled right, and it’s 
got to be right, he says. He seen that right 
off." He paused as if to meditate pro- 
foundly. 

“Tf you was to ask me, though, 
she had him—just like that!” 

He held an open hand toward me, then 
tightly clenched it. 

Suspecting he might spread absurd gossip 
of this sort, I explained carefully to him that 
his lordship had indeed at once perceived 
her to be a dangerous woman; and that 
he was now taking his own cunning way to 
break off the distressing affair between her 
and his brother. He listened patiently, but 
seemed wedded to some monstrous view of 
his own. 

“Them dames of that there North Side 
set had better watch out,” he remarked 
ominously. “First thing they know, what 
that Kate Kenner’l! hand them—they can 
make a lemonade out of!” 

I could make but little of this save its 
general import, which was of course quite 
shockingly preposterous. I found myself 
wishing, to be sure, that his lordship had 
been able to accomplish his mission to 
North America without appearing to meet 
the person as a social equal, as I feared in- 
deed that a wrong impression of his attitude 
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| would be gained by the undiscerning public. 
It might have been better, I was almost 








quite certain, had he adopted a stern and ee 
even brutal method at the outset, instead Qa aes iid 

of the circuitous and diplomatic. Belknap- ] are 

Jackson shared this view with me. 

“I should hate dreadfully to have his 
| lordship’s reputation suffer for this,” he 
| confided to me. 

The first week dragged to its close in this 
regrettable fashion. Oftener than not his 
hosts caught no glimpse of his lordship 
throughout the day. 

The smart trap and the tandem team were 
constantly ready, but he had not yet been 
driven abroad by his host. Each day he 
alleged the necessity of conferring with the 
woman. 

“Dangerous creature, my word! But 
dangerous!"’ he would announce. “‘ Takes 
|} no end of managing. Do it though; do 
it proper. Take a high hand with her. 
Can't have silly old George ina mess. Own 
; ; brother, what, w hat ! Time needed, though. 

Not with you at dinner if you don’t mind. 
Satisfaction Creature has a way of picking up things 


not half nasty.” 








That’s what you get from the But each day Belknap-Jackson met him 
with pressing offers of such entertainment 
as the town afforded. Three several times — 
GEM he had been obliged to postpone the in- FEL FRE, 





formal evening affair for a few smart ith w \e y 

| DAMASKEENE- people. Yet, though patient, he was de- & Qus') ‘ 

| BLADES termined. Reluctantly at last he aban- * 
doned the design of driving his guest about . 

7 Blades for 35c in the trap, but he insistently put forward 4 

the motor car. He would drive it himself. 

; A blade of even tempered steel, They would spend pleasant hours going 


with a keen, smooth edge about the country. His lordship contin 
ued elusive. To myself he confided that his 


' this with a good soap and warm host was a nagger. A littl _ iN - 
H | water makes a delightful shave. “Awfully nagging sort, yes. Doesn't Z : 

= es know the strain I'm under getting this silly Pp ° E = |) =e 
The GEM is a world-wide won- affgir straight. Country interesting no aint cna 3UQ\KO 
¢ | der. It gives a clean, quick, com- doubt, what, what! But, my word—saw 


io. \ 
fortable shave to millions of men nothing but country coming out. Country and there you at 


quite all about, miles and miles both sides 





' | every day—are you one of them? of the metals. Seen enough country. Seen 

motor cars, too, my word. Enough of Wher f ly, my = To 
| GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc., NEW YORK bot h, W hat. what!” 1 1 a am y moves inte a new house a resn y ( reser l, 
Canadian Branch: 59! St. Catherine St. W., Montreal } be et it —— vr Ol the cy toe | alter 0s Is a distinct uplitt if It by everyone, It is just like 
iis arrival he could no longer decently put egINNIne over agai a higher level livi 3 . 
tp er’ again on a higher level of living. ut we 

| off his insistent host. He consented to ac- g A s : ae” a Bu 

company him in the motor car. Rotten can’t all move or build new houses every year, though 
judging it was on the part of Belknap- things do grow shabby and family life gets into a rut. But 

Jackson. He should have listened to me. evervone can o s] ynally put a new room ir the ol | h p 
They departed after luncheon, the host at ne can occasiona put a ne room in the ola home, 
the wheel. I had his account of such fol and the new room will act like a tonic. It will give a new 


lowing events as I did not myself observe. 


. i zest, renewed pleasure in the home. New rooms can readily 
‘Our country club,” he observed early 








in the drive. “No one there, of course. be put in old houses with 
You'd never believe the trouble I've 
had ——” 


“Jolly good club,” replied his lordship. ME 
“Drive back that way.” 


“Back that way,” it appeared, took them 
bythe detached villa of the Klondike person. . Se 

“Stop here,” directed his lordship. aints and Finishes 
“Shan’t detain you a moment.” 

This was at two-thirty of a fair after- There is an Acme Quality finish for every surface. Floors, 
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At four-thirty his lordship reappeared. pieces of furniture. 
With apparent solicitude he escorted the But first write for the Acme books —‘‘ Home Decorating”’ 
Klondike person, fetchingly gowned in a om > See 
street costume of the latest mode. They and ‘‘Acme Quality Painting Guide. These will tell you 
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built for $400 to $4006 ed to any climate, with chap,” said his lordship genially. Time ae : ; 
photos of exterior and "49 OQ | | slips by one so. You two met, of course, of who will be glad to advise with you on what you are planning 
es: ten i Post | | course!” He bestowed his companion in Acme Quality Finishes come in cans from 4 pint up, ready 
ier tial ~e aid | | the tonneau and ensconced himself beside - : ceed 
man mpective builder. | | her prepared to use. They are 
A smaller editi f same ly 50 cents. Send check, | | sc . *” ~. a : 4 } le 
money-order or stamps. Money back if not satisfactory. | | Drive,” said he, “‘to your goods shops, an easy to use and the results 
JUD YOHO, The Bungalow Craftsman, 767 Bungalow Bldg... Seattle, Wash. draper’s, chemist’s—where was it?” é » invariabl lelightful 
— - ms are invariably delightful. 
To the Central Market,” responded the « >) r agg “ef 
BOO K lady in bell-like tones, “then to the Red oS ial as le books are free for the 
Front store and to that dear little Japanese 3 i asking. A post card will 
shop, if he doesn’t mind.” - e eine the 
FRE ““Mind! Mind! Course not, course not. ya ‘ BP ring them 





Are you warm? Let me fasten the robe.” ’ —_— 

I confess to have felt a horrid fascination cunt oan » 
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Pocket Lights, Home Lights and Lanterns 


Powerful streams of light that won’s blow out 
and can’? start fires. 

No wires, no fires, no matches, no danger. 
Flashes instantly at the touch of your finger 
or can set down anywhere while you 
use both hands for your work. 18,000,000 
annual sales, 


be 
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“Poor Jackson's face was a study,” de- 
clared the Mixer to me later. 

I dare say. It was still a study when my 
own turn came to observe it. The car 
halted before the shops that had been des- 
ignated. The Klondike person dispatched 
her commissions in a superbly leisured 
manner, attentively accompanied by the 
Earl of Brinstead bearing packages for her. 

Belknap-Jackson at the wheel stared 
straight ahead. I am told he bore himself 
with dignity even when some of our more 
ingenuous citizens paused to converse with 
him concerning his new motor car. He is 
even said to have managed a smile when his 
passengers returned. 

“T have it,” exclaimed his lordship now. 
““Deuced good plan—go to that Ruggles 
place for a jolly fat tea. No end of a spree, 
what, what!” 

It is said that on three occasions in turn- 
ing his car and traversing the short block 
to the Grill the owner escaped disastrous 
collision with other vehicles only by the 
narrowest possible margin. He may have 
courted something of the sort. I dare say 
he was desperate. 

“Join us, of course!”’ said his lordship as 
he assisted his companion to alight. Again 
I am told the host managed to illumine his 
refusal with a smile. He would take no 
tea—the doctor’s orders. 

The surprising pair entered at the height 
of my tea hour and were served to an ac- 
companiment of stares from the ladies pres- 
ent. To this they appeared oblivious, being 
intent upon their conference. His lord- 
ship was amiable to a degree. It now oc- 

“curred to me that he had found the woman 
even more dangerous than he had at first 
supposed. He was being forced to play a 
deep game with her and was meeting guile 
with guile. He had, I suspected, found his 
poor brother in far deeper than any of 
us had thought. Doubtless he had written 
compromising letters that must besecured - 
letters she would hold at a price. 

And yet I had never before had excuse 
to believe his lordship possessed the diplo- 
matic temperament. I reflected that I must 
always have misread him. He was deep 
after all. Not until the two left did I 
learn that Belknap-Jackson awaited them 
with his car. He loitered about in adjacent 
doorways, quite like a hired fellow. He was 
passionately smoking more cigarettes than 
were good for him. 

I escorted my guests to the car. Belknap- 
Jackson took his seat with but one glance 
at me, yet it was eloquent of all the igno- 
miny that had been heaped upon him. 

“Home, I think,” said the lady when 
they were well seated. She said it charm- 
ingly. 

“Home,” repeated his lordship. 
you quite protected by the robe?” 

An incautious pedestrian at the next 
crossing narrowly escaped being run down. 
He shook a fist at the vanishing car and 
uttered a stream of oaths so vile that he 
would instantly have been taken up in any 
well-policed city. 

Half an hour later 
called me: 

“He got out with that fiend! He’s stay- 
ing on there. But can nothing be done?’ 

“His lordship is playing a most desper- 
ate game,”’ I hastened to assure him. “‘ He’s 
meeting difficulties. She must have her 
dupe’s letters in her possession. Blackmail, 
I dare say. Best leave his lordship free. 
He’s a deep character.” 

“He presumed far this afternoon—only 
the man’s position saved him with me!” 
His voice seemed choked with anger. Then, 
remotely, faint as distant cannonading, a 
rumble of laughter reached me. 

It was the Mixer, perhaps in another 
room. The electric telephone has been per- 
fected in the States to a marvelous delicacy 
of response. 

I now found myself observing Mrs. Effie, 
who had been among the absorbed onlookers 
while the pair were at their tea, she hav- 
ing occupied a table with Mrs. Judge Bal- 
lard and Mrs. Doctor Martingale. Deeply 
immersed in thought she had been, scarce 
replying to her companions. Her eyes had 

| narrowed in a way I well knew when she 

| reviewed the social field. 

Still absorbed she was when Cousin Eg- 
bert entered, accompanied by the Honor- 
able George. The latter had seen but little 
of his brother since their first stormy 
interview; but he had also seen little of 
the Klondike woman. His spirits, however, 
had seemed quite undashed. He rarely 
missed his tea. Now as they seated them- 

| selves they were joined quickly by Mrs. 

\ Ems, who engaged her relative in earaest 


“Are 
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converse. It was easy to see that she begged 
afavor. She kept a hand on his arm. She 
urged. Presently, seeming to have achieved 
her purpose, she left them and I paused to 
greet the pair. 

“IT guess that there Mrs. Effie is awful 
silly,”” remarked Cousin Egbert enigmatic- 
ally. “No, sir; she can't ever tell how the 
cat is going to jump.”” Nor would he say 
anything more, though he most elatedly held 
a secret. 

With this circumstance I connected the 
announcement in Monday’s Recorder that 
Mrs. Senator Floud would on that evening 
entertain at dinner the members of Red 
Gap’s Bohemian set, including Mrs. Kate 
Kenner, the guest of honor being his Lord- 
ship, the Earl of Brinstead, “‘at present v is- 
iting in this city. Covers,’ ” it added, “will 
be laid for fourteen.” I saw that Cousin 
Egbert had been made the ambassador to 
conduct what must have been a business of 
some delicacy. 

Among the members of the North Side 
set the report occasioned the wildest alarm. 
And yet so staunch were known to be the 
principles of Mrs. Effie that but few accused 
her of downright treachery. It seemed to 
be felt that she was but lending herself to 
the furtherance of some deep design of his 
lordship’s. Blackmail, the recovery of com- 
promising letters, the avoidance of legal 
proceedings—these were hinted at. For my- 
self I suspected that Mrs. Effie had merely 
misconstrued the seeming cordiality of his 
lordship toward the woman and, at the ex- 
pense of the Belknap-Jacksons, had sought 
the honor of entertaining him. If todo that 
she must entertain the woman, well and good. 
She was not one to funk her fences with the 
game in sight. 

Consulting me as to the menu for her din- 
ner, she allowed herself to be persuaded to 
the vegetable soup, boiled mutton, thick 
pudding and cheese which I recommended, 
though she pleaded at length for a chance 
to use the new fish set and for a complicated 
salad portrayed in her latest woman’s maga- 
zine. Covered with grated nuts it was in 
the illustration. I was able, however, to 
convince her that his lordship would regard 
grated nuts as silly. 

From Belknap-Jackson I learned by tel- 
ephone— during these days, being sensitive, 
he stopped in almost quite continuously 
that Mrs. Effie had profusely explained to 
his wife about the dinner. 

“Of course, my dear, I couldn't have the 
presumption to ask you and your husband 
to sit at table with the creature, even if he 
did think it all right to drive her about 
town on a shopping trip. But I thought we 
ought to do something to make the dear 
earl’s visit one to be remembered— he’s so 
appreciative! I’m sure you understand 
just how things are.” 

In reciting this speech to me Belknap- 
Jackson essayed to simulate the tone and 
excessive manner of a woman gushing 
falsely. The fellow was quite bitter about it. 

““T sometimes think I'll give up,” he con- 
cluded. “‘God only knows what things are 
coming to!” 

It began to seem even to me that they 
were coming a bit thick. But I knew that 
his lordship was a determined man. He 
was of the bulldog breed that has made Old 
England what it is. I mean to say I knew 
he would put the woman in her place. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Distance Lighting 


| a ANCE lighting—or across-the- 
street lighting—is an odd develop- 
ment of recent months that has been put 
into practice in some American cities; and 
it has possibilities for wide service. In- 
stead of lighting the front of a building 
with lamps hung above the sidewalk, 
lamps somewhat like searchlights are set 
up one or two hundred feet away and 
pointed at the building to be lighted. An 
even illumination of the building and of 
the street in front of it is obtained, and 
brilliant effects are feasible from compara- 
tively small light sources. 

The new gas-filled electric lamps make 
the idea practicable; for, with compara- 
tively inexpensive reflectors, these lamps 
of concentrated light operate much like 
searchlights, and yet consume only small 
amounts of current. 

The distant illumination of billboards, 
along railroad tracks and on tops of build- 
ings, isanother application of the idea. Very 
bright signs attract attention because of the 
mysterious source of the concealed light, 
perhaps two hundred feet away. 
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CIGARETTES 








Unique among cigarettes is 
MECCA —the largest selling brand 
in America—the source of “Per- 
fect Satisfaction” for millions of critical smokers. 


In this wonderful Turkish Blend you get all 
the rich fragrance and mild, mellow flavor of the 
finest Turkish and Domestic tobaccos. A trial 
will convince you that 
Quality is the sole reason 


for MECCA supremacy. 


In the Handy Slide Box 


10 for 5° 


In the Oval Foil Package 


20 for 10° 
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TIRE is no more dependable 
than the materials of which it is 
made, the way it is made and the 
Judging from 
that standard, the Dependability of 
the Fisk Tire is unquestionable. 


company making it. 


By Dependability we mean the tire 
that will take you to your journey’s 
end and back on time, suggesting 
its presence only in the keen enjoy- 
ment of uninterrupted pleasure; the 
tire that weathers all conditions, 
the tire 


favorable or unfavorable; 


that yields liberal mileage; the tire 
that lasts long after you have an- 
ticipated its end. 


FISK 


TIRES 


WITH FISK SERVICE 














The Dependability of the Fisk Tire 


lies not only in the product itself, 


but also in the organization that 


manufactures and sells it. 


February 20, 1915 


The Dependability of Fisk Service 
equals that of the tire. A big or- 
ganization covering all principal 
cities renders to tire users and to 
dealers a co-operative service that 
stands alone in the Tire World. 


The Fisk Rubber Company is deter- 
mined that you shall be satisfied and 
your purchase is safe- 
guarded by this deter- 
mination, passing in trust 
from maker to dealer 
and revealed to you in >. ee 
constant attention to = eg ea 
your tire welfare. 











(Buy Fisk) 





THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory and Home Office 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


You Can Buy Fisk Tires From ALL Dealers Fisk Branches in 46 Principal Cities 
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(Centinued from Page 23) 


make no head or tale of it & then he 
points at me & says hock the kiser & I 
just laughed at him & then he pulls out a 
gun & points it at me & says hock the kiser 
so what could I do Ed & I had to get up & 
holler it but I bet I wouldent of never done 
it only for the gun & they isent no dutch 
man could make me do nothing with there 
bear fists. 

Well Eddy the same thing come off 4 or 
5 or 6 times & the last couple times I was 
a sleep & the gard had to waken me up & 
finely in come Klinke & it must of been a 
long a bout midnight & he come up to me a 
long with the gard & says some thing to the 
gard & then asked me was I sorry & I says 
what fer & he says you know what for you 
insulted the emper of Germ. & I says I 
dident mean to insult no body & he says all 
right then come a long with me & your 
pretty lucky to not get shot for what you 
done. 

Then I & him walked out & he says the 
best thing you can do is beat it out of town 
& I says where would I go & he says you 
better beat it for Austin & I says I aint 
going no wheres with out my wife & prof. 
Baker & he says they all ready went & I 
says when & he says we sent them a way 
from here in a auto mobile but they only 
been gone a bout 6 hrs. & if you run fast 
you might catch up with them & then I 
says aint you going to give me no auto mo- 
bile & he says I should say not your lucky 
to be a live & then he give me a peace of 
paper & says it was my pass sport & thats 
the last I seen of him. only before he left 
me he says dont let yourself be seen a round 
here tommorow or no time or its all off 
with you. 

Well Eddy I started out of town but how 
did I know which way to go & evry little 
wile .heyd be a dutch solder jump out at 
me from behind a tree or some thing & hold 
me up & make me show them the peace of 
paper & I wasent geting no wheres & it was 
dark is pitch & finely I snuck in where Im 
at & now its morning again but I dont dare 
go out or them officers might see me & I 
dont know where Minnie & prof. Baker is 
at or whats going to happen to me & there a 
fin? team to go runing off & leave me here 
& if a man cant trust his wife & his friends 
who can they trust. Nobody Ed. I dont 
know will I get this letter maled but if I do 
get it maled & you dont here no more from 
me you will know how it come off. 

Your Bro., 
LARRY M. BuRNs. 


AusTIN, BELL. Sept. 1. 19.14. 

RO. EDDY. 1 dont know weather you 

got my last letter or not but it dont 
make no diffrunts Ed because now I guess 
we will get home all o k & I can tell you 
what happend to me when I see you but I 
dont know when will that be unlest you can 
get a way & come to Chgo. because we 
aint going to stop off at no Det. or no 
wheres else but if we ever get to N. Y. city 
wear going strate home. 

I told you in my last letter which I dont 
know if you got it or not a bout me being 
a prissoner & the dutch men haveing me 
locked up in jale & I bluffed them in to 
leaveing me out & if it hadent of been for 
me haveing all the nerve in the world Id of 
probly been there yet or may be shot as a 
py & I was in hiceing pretty near a hole 
day in a house in Brussels but finely I 
snuck out & started for here where Im at 
now only they spell it Ostend over here but 
that dont make no diffrunts. 

Ed I wont never for get my trip comeing 
here as long is I live & they aint no danger 
of me for geting it for a wile any way be- 
cause my feets so sore there a bout ready to 
drop off & I dont know how far I walked 
but I walked over '» the way from Brus- 
sels here & the rest of the time I was rideing 
in farmers waggons & could of road all the 
way may be but I dident have no money & 
I dont know how far is it from here to 
Brussels but its far enough &+-dident have 
nothing to eat the hole trip accept just a 
couple peaces of bread that I beged off of 
farmers just like a bum. 

Well Ed I couldent tell you in a hunderd 
yrs. all I went threw but I will tell you 
when I see you because they isent time to 
write it all. I come in here last night pretty 
near dead & went up to the america coun- 
sils place & they give me some soup & some 
brandy & I layed down & the counsil asked 
me who was I & I told him & he says your 
wifes been up here evry day to know had 





we herd any thing a bout you & I know 
where shes at & will send for her & I says 
never mind sending for her because | dont 
want to see her or no body else but he did- 
ent pay no a tensien. 

Pretty soon in come Minnie & prof. 
Baker & Minnie beggun screeking & throw- 
ing on a lot of aggony & I says cut it out & 
dont come near me you run off & left me 
& I dont want nothing more to do with you 
& then prof. Baker told me to shut up & 
I told him to shut up him self & we had it 
back & 4th. 

Finely he told me how it come off & heres 
how it come off. & it wasent there falt Ed 
because they tride to make the dutch offi- 
cers leave them wait for me so as they 
could bring me a long in the auto mobile & 
the dutch officers says no I would half to be 
punnished for insulting the emper of Germ. 
& they would give me a good seare & then 
make me walk to Austin & they promussed 
they wouldent do nothing to me but just 
scare me & Minnie says couldent her & 
prof. Baker wait till theyd scared me & 
then take me a long in there auto mobile 
& the dutch officers says no & if you dont 
hurry up & get out of town your self some 
things libel to happen to you so thats why 
they come a way & leave me but what do 
you think of them dutch officers Ed geting 
swelled up & thinking they scared me. 
Fine chance eh Ed. But they made me 
walk all right & I wisht there feet was as 
sore is mine. 

Well Ed prof. Baker borryed the money 
off of the america counsii & wear going to 
dover Eng. on a boat to-night & then wear 
going to catch a boat for N. Y. city as soon 
is theys 1 leaveing & it cant leave to soon 
to suit me & prof. Baker says if wear lucky 
we should ought to be in N. Y. city in a 
little over a wk. & then Minnie says O lets 
stay a little wile in London & in joy our self 
because they aint no war there & I says no 
& they wasent no war in Belljum neither & 
if Londons a new trull country like Belljum 
I dont want to go no wheres near it & we 
aint going to stay in no London or no 
wheres else but wear going to N. Y. city as 
soon is we can & then we wont get in to no 
more trouble. 

Minnie says I guess we better not stop 
in London at that because youd probly 
want to tell them some storys & youd 
probly wind up by insulting king Geo. & 
get us all in bad & may be get us all shot 
& then I told them how clost I come to 
geting shot in Brussels & Minnie says you 
dont half to tell us that because you was !» 
shot before you left us & we talked a wile 
longer & finely I says I wanted a place to 
sleep & Minnie says you look like you should 
ought to sleep in the bath tub & I says is 
that so. & she seen she was going to far so 
she shut up. 

Well Eddy this towns full of,refuges thats 
been drove out of there homes & there all 
looking for boats to take them some wheres 
& theys going to be some crowd on the boat 
over to Eng. but prof. Bakers got things 
fixed up so as we cant get crowded off but 
will have rms. to our self & its a bout time 
he done some thing after interduceing us to 
them dutch officers & geting us in to all that 
trouble. 

I dont care if the oceans ruff or smoth 
going back Ed because Im going to stay in 
bed all the way & you wont here nothing 
more from me till we get to N. Y. city & 
may be not then. This has been some trip 
Ed. & if my hare aint gray it aint this 
trips falt. Your Bro., 

L. M. BuRNs. 


Cuoo., ILL. Sept. 11. 19.14. 

RO. EDDY. Excus this pencill Ed & 

all so for not writeing to you before & I 
would of wrote you from London Eng. or 
from N. Y. city or some wheres only I fig- 
gured on acct. of us comeing home from 
Eng. on the 1st. boat that we would get to 
the U S as soon is a letter would & thats 
why I dident write you nothing from Lon- 
don while we was there & we wasent in 
N. Y. city only long enough to go from the 
boat to the station where we took the train 
at & we just got here this a m & I went 
right down to the place from the station & 
I went, right down there because I wanted 
to see how was things geting a long & what 
do you think Ed? Louis Shaffer wasent 
down to the station to meet us or he wasent 
up to the place & Joe harding that was on 
watch says he hadent been a round for 2 or 
3 days. 
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The following named cars 


are regularly equepped 
with Jiffy Curtains 


Abbott - Detroit 
Austin 
Columbia- Knight 
Chandler Six 
Dodge Brothers 
FIAT 
Grant Six 
Hupmobile 
Howard Six 
Hudson 
Inter-State 
Keeton 
Kissel-Kar 
Knox 
Krit 
Lewis 
Lexington 
Locomobile 
Lozier 
Luverne 
Lyons-Knight 
Marmon 
Mitchell 
Monarch 
National 
Oldsmobile 
Paige 
Peerless 
Prerce- Arrow 
Pilot 
Pope-Hartford 
ega 
R-C-H 
Stevens-Duryea 
Studebaker 
Willys-Knight 
Winton 


Made in Canada 


Fisher 
Ford 
Hupmobile 
Studebaker 








180,000 More Cars 
Will Be Jiffy’quipt 
in 1915 


If the car you buy carries Jiffy ¢ tains 


accept the fact a n " \ he la t ~ 
effort to give full 

The cars nam ere n be equipped witt 
Curtains that Cos cs 

Yet their builders pay # for Jifly ( uns 
because they know the © mvesting m1 asec! 
Ownfer-satisiaction 


Jiffy is regular 
180.000 of the 1915 car 

This seems to be convincing evidence not only of 
Jiffy superiority, but also of the leading car manu 
facturers’ grow of that s 


nh equipment nit 


ing reanzation perpority 


In case Jiffy Curtains are not furnished with you 


new car, you can have them fitted merely by ask 
ing for them Insist if necessary 
Write t 


mt ca i” 


Jiffy Auto Curtain Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Very Distinguishing Features 
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jes breaking of lights 
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Protect your feet with- 
out over-heating them. 


TH Yous 
PERRSTICA 








Discard the 
old style carbon lamps 


and 


Get 3 times 


as much light or 
3 times 


as many hours of lig 
3 times 


as many fooms lig 


with 
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EDISO 


MATDA LAMF 


Use EDISON MAZDAS 
ry socket, too. It’s 
nly way to make the 
of every dollar's worth 
ctricity. 

nit makes electric light cost 
le that you can have not 


Whis better light— and all 
you Want of it but other con- 


MADE IN USA 


veniences of electricity, too— elec- 
tric flatirons and cooking appli- 
ances and fans and motors that 
make housework so muck easier. 


But see your ‘lighting man.’’ 
He will help you choose the right 
sizes. They come in a handy car- 
ton, Sinarow. And if your home 
isn't wired for electric light, ask 
him how you can have it done at 
little cost and less inconvenience. 


Beaure the MAZDA Lamps you buy bear the name EDISON. 


va 


2 N 


LAMP WORKS 


ENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Sales Office, Harrison, N. J, 


Agencies Everywhere 








FEW PEOPLE KNOW 


that the largest club in the world is composed entirely of girls. 
‘with one idea: to make money,” 


It was formed 
bers through it have 
Any girl may join. 


zine sent free to members. 
MANAGER, THE 


rHE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


Address 


CLUB 


and its mem- 
earned hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
There are no dues 
fee. ‘The doings of the girls are chronicled in a little maga- 
Let me tell about it. 


GIRLS’ 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


and no entrance 

















‘Insure Vou Outstanding 


Accounts 


Phe | highest scientific develop 
ment of Credit Insur ance is pro 
vided in the American “Actual 
Loss’ Bond and the American 
“Normal Average’ Bond 


greater 


Make it impossible to lose money thru cus- 
tomers going bankrupt or into the hands of 
Receivers. 
ing the bond you can buy which limits your 
losses to a certain amount, 


Write us for full particulars regard- 


If your losses are 


we pay you the difference up to the 
face value of the bond. 


We have paid out over $9,000,000 since issuing 
these bonds 


nine million that otherwise would 


have been a total loss. You need this protection, its 
cost is small and its value great. Drop usa line now 
asking for full particulars. At least, let us send you 


FREE 


a folder we have published reproducing a few 
letters received from some of our bondholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


of New York 


415 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri 


Our service is for Manufac- 
turers and Wholesalers only 


1. H. LIONBERGER 
Chairman of the Board 


E. M. TREAT 
President 
Agencies in all leading cities 











Thats a fine thing for a man to do when 
you leave him in charge of your place but 
thats a bout all I should ought to of ex- 
pected from a dutch man & I hope hes quit 
because that will save me from the trouble 
of fireing him because I wouldent have no 
dutch men a round my place after what I 
went threw & the sight of 1 of them makes 
me sick. But I cant tell weather I been do- 
ing a good busness or a rotten busness till I 
see Louis Shaffer & hes got the bank book 


| & all the rest of it & I dont know nothing 


till I see him but Joe says they been doing 
good busness & the summer gardens been 
doing grate & evry things o k as far is I 
could see & its a bout time I was haveing 
a little luck eh Ed? 

Well Ed we come acrost from Austin to 
dover on a boat & I wisht you could of saw 
it because they must of been a thousand 
people on the bord of it & they was room 
for a bout 2 or 3 hunderd & they was hang- 
ing over the sides & evry wheres else & I 
expected evry minut to see the boat sink 
down in the bottom of the water & then 
when we got over to dover we had to stand 
up in the train all the way to London & 
then we had to lay a round London 2 days 
and then an other train to south Hampton 
where the boats leaves from but finely they 
was 1 going & we took it but we had to pay 


| extra on acct. the crowd going & we got rot- 


ten rooms on the boat at that & we was 7 
days comeing acrost & they was the longest 
7 days I ever seen because wed spent all the 
money we borryed on the boat fair & they 
wasent no games on the boat but evenif they 
had of been I couldent of got in to them. 

But who do you think was on the boat 
Ed. mr. & mrs. Chambers & them 3 girls & 
they says they figgured it out we must be 
dead on acct. of us being down in Belljum 
where all the fighting was at & they was 
mighty supprised to see us & wanted to 
here all a bout it & I says let prof. Baker 
tell you a bout it but prof. Baker says mr. 
Burns is the best 1 at telling storys & let 
him tell you all a bout it. 

So they wouldent have nothing else but 


| I must tell them all a bout it & I give them 
| the hole story & told them a bout me geting 
| locked up in prisson by the dutch men & 
| busting my way out of prisson & how they 


was going to shoot me as a spy if I hadent 
of knocked down the gard & broke out & 
a bout the dutch officer trying to flirt with 
Minnie & a bout me busting him in the jaw 
& geting a way with it right in front of the 
hole dutch army & a bout the Belljum 
woman that they was going to burn up her 
house & I stood up in front of the house & 


| told them I would kill the lst. man that 
| started some thing & they 


seen I was in 
ernest & beat it a way from the house & a 
bout the canon balls just missing us when 
we was walking down Main st. Brussels. 

I told them evry thing we seen & done & 


| the girls wouldent hardly leave me for a 


minut they was so exited over what was 
I telling them but mr. & mrs. Chambers 


| wouldent lissen to none of it & wouldent 


stay a round where we was at & I guess 
they was sore they picked out holland where 
they wasent no exitemunt or nothing. If it 
hadent of been for me telling them storys 
a bout the war we would of had a rotten 


| trip because they wasent nothing doing at 


all on the boat & if I told them storys onct 
I must of told them a hunderd times because 
they kept after me to tell them again. 

Prof. Baker says the storys kept geting 
better the more I told them but that was 
just my way of telling them Ed & I will try 
& remmember evry thing we went threw so 
as I can tell you & Kate when I see you & I 
wisht youd come over and pay us a visit so 
as you could here all a bout it. I bet they 
will be a crowd down to the place to-night 
because our name was in the paper where 
we got back from europe & all the boys will 
want to here the dope & I guess Im the 1 
that can give it to them eh Ed. 

Well Ed I dont know if Im glad we made 
the trip or not because it cost me a hole lot 
of money & I was figgureing up on the train 
comeing home & it cost me a bout 8 hun- 
derd dollars ail to gather & that includs all 
expenses including $140 for the fair acrost 
the ocean & $150 comeing back acrost the 
ocean & a hunderd dollars r r fair on this 
side of the ocean comeing back & 4th. to 
N. Y. city & back & all expenses includeing 
what I lost in the poker game & I wouldent 
of never lost it if the ecards had broke good 
a couple of times. & besides the 8 hunderd 
dollars Minnie lost some of her close & only 
brung a bout !» of them with her a way from 
Brussels. 

She says shes got to have a hole new out 
fit & how much will that cost me godd knows 


February 20, 19/5 


I dont & for all my money what did I see. 
Nothing but a hole lot of water & 3 or 4 
1 horse towns that you could stick them in 
the Chgo. river with out over flowing the 
banks & a lot of scared Belljums & a bout 
3 times as many dutch men is they is in 
milwaukee & you could go up to milwau- 
kee 3 times & see as many dutch men is we 
seen & it wouldent cost you over 10 dollars 
& thats not saying I would want to — 
a way 10 dollars or $.10 cents to look :z 
dutch men tho Id give up $.75 cents to see 
1 or 2 of them say hands Wagner or Frank 
Schulte. 

3ut still in all I cant say the trip was 
waisted & probly we seen more exitemunt 
then wed of saw if we took the reglar tour 
No. 2 like it was in the book & besides that 
I had the satisfaction of showing them 
dutch men that I wasent afrade of there 
hole army. 

But what do you think now Ed? We 
hadent no sooner got home than Minnie 
pulls it on me that on acct. of our trip get- 
ing broke up by the war she realy had an 
other trip comeing & would I take her up to 
black Lake Mich. where her sisters been all 
summer & I says black Lake wheres that? 
& she says its up in Mich. near holland. 
Near Holland I says. 

I should think youd got enough of being 
near holland because when we was in Bell- 
jum we was near holland & look at the time 
we had. 

She says yes but they wont be no danger 
of us getting in trouble up to this place if 
youll just keep your mouth shut & not tell 
no funny storys & I says shut up your self 
& quit talking a bout trips because Ive herd 
enough a bout trips & next time you wart 
to go vissiting you can go over on the north 
side & vissit the animuls in lincoln pk. but 
you wont never get me to go a long with 
you because Im not never going out of the 
3d. ward again & she says it wouldent be 
fare to the rest of the city for you to stay in 
1 ward & I says your to smart & she dident 
say nothing back. 

Well Ed I hope you & Kate can come 
over & pay us a vissit & may be you could 
come when prof. Bakers here because he 
promussed he would come to Chgo. when 
he got a chance & I says to him dont for 
get our No. & he says you bet I wont be- 
cause I will want to here you tell some more 
storys so you see Eddy he likes them storys 
of mine pretty well even if the dutch men 
dont. 

Write & let us know how are you geting 
a long Ed & take care of your self & dont 
take no bad money. Kindest to Kate. 

Your Bro., LARRY M. BuRNs. 
(THE END) 


Easy Waterproofing 


Av? ICK and easy method of waterproof- 
ing clothing has been devised by a 
French scientist as his contribution to the 
comfort and health of the French troops in 
the field. 

Old coats can be made waterproof as 
easily as uncut cloth, and the whole opera- 
tion is simpler than dyeing. He explained 
his method to the French Academy of 
Sciences, with assurances that it was prac- 
tical and satisfactory. 

The requirements he set out to meet 
were: Waterproofing that would wear well 
in the rough usage of a campaign; that 
would not change the colors nor injure the 
fabric; that would leave the cloth per- 
meable to air and perspiration, so that the 
waterproofed coats would not be uncom- 
fortable; and, most difficult of all, that 
would permit the treatment of old coats 
without destroying or even injuring the 
buttons and other attachments. 

Wool fat was his answer. With a little 
chloroform or carbon bisulphide the scien- 
tist reduces the wool fat to a liquid and 
this liquid is then diluted with gasoline or 
benzine in the proportion of one part of 
wooi fat to from ten to twenty parts of gas- 
oline or benzine. 

The rest of the operation is simple: The 
old overcoat is dipped in the solution and 
allowed to remain there a few minutes. 
Then it is wrung out and dried by hanging 
on a line in the open air. The fibers are, 
as a result, lightly impregnated with the 
wool fat. 

The Frenchman suggests that the com- 
plete uniforms of all the men at the front 
be given this treatment; and, as the 
French Government gives much weight 
to suggestions made in the Academy of 
Sciences, it is quite likely something will 
come of his idea. 

















These 3 dozen eggs 
cost $1.08 


This pound package 
of Sun-Maid Raisins 


costs not over 15c. 





Some Delicious Dishes to Make 
With This Fruit-Food 
RAISIN PIE 


Three eggs, | cup of sugar, | cup cream, 


sweet or sour (sour preferred), | 


cloves, /2 package of seeded or seedless Sun- 
Maid raisins. Beat the yolks of eggs and the 
white of one, keeping the remaining two for 
frosting. Add sugar, cream, cloves and raisins. 
Bake in a rich pie crust in a slow oven. When 
done beat the whites of the two eggs until stiff; 
add two tablespoons of granulated sugar. Place 
in oven and bake until light brown. This will 
make one pie. 


SPLENDID RAISIN CAKE 


One-fourth cup butter or lard, | cup sugar, 2 
cup milk, 2/2 teaspoons baking powder, 2 eggs, 
V2 teaspoon vanilla, 134 cups flour, /2 package 
c hopped Sun-Maid seeded raisins. Cream butter 
and add sugar gradually. Add beaten eggs 
and milk. Add the flour sifted with baking 
powder, vanilla and raisins. Bake in layer tins 
about 20 to 30 minutes. Filling—whip 1/2 cups 
heavy cream until stiff, add 2 teaspoon vanilla, 
2 tablespoons powdered sugar, | packages 
Sun-Maid seeded raisins (finely chopped) 


RAISIN SALAD 


One cup celery cut in pieces, /2 cup of walnuts 
cut in pieces, 2 cup chopped Sun-Maid seeded 
raisins. Combine and serve on lettuce leaves 


2 teaspoon 


with Mayonnaise dressing or Cream dressing. 
STUFFED RAISINS FOR LUNCHES AND TEAS 


Blanch almonds. Select large Sun-Maid 
cluster raisins and take out seeds Slit raisins 
slightly and insert almonds and draw skin 
around to cover opening. 


RAISIN CHOCOLATE COOKIES 


Two eggs, | cup brown sugar, 2 cup flour, 
| teaspoon baking powder sifted with flour, '/2 
teaspoon cinnamon, 2 teaspoon allspice, '/2 
glass brandy, | cup Sun-Maid seedless raisins 
mixed together with walnuts, citron and candied 
orange peel, 4 tablespoons chocolate. Drop 
teaspoonful into pan and bake in a moderate 
oven about ten or fifteen minutes. 











Get This From Your Baker 
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These 36 Eggs 


Have the Same Food Value as 


This Pound 















of Sun-Maid Raisins 





Think of this, you housewives who want to 
serve nourishing food while « utting down the 
living cost: 

One pound of Sun-Maid Raisins contains 
1635 food-units of energy, the same as three 
dozen eggs. One pound of beans contains less 
than half as much food value. A pound of peas 
less than one-third. A pound of potatoes and a 
pound of whole milk together fall 925 points 
short. A pound of lean beef fails to equal it by 
1055 food units. 


Raisins—the Fruit Food 


Raisins are the world's greatest fruit food— 
pure, concentrated nutriment. And they add a 
delicate flavor to scores of dishes that are plain 
without them. 

Merely 2 ounces of raisins in a dish of a cer- 
tain widely used wheat-food for breakfast add 
incomparably to the flavor and increase the 
food value 102 per cent. 

To bread, to puddings, to cakes, to pie, Sun- 
Maid Raisins bring a royal measure of health- 
fulness. 

Have raisin sauce for breakfast. Serve Sun- 
Maid Raisins stewed, with cream. 

The whole family would welcome more 
raisins. Let them have Sun-Maid Raisins in 
some attractive form every day. 


Just Delicious Sun-Cured 
California Grapes 


Sun-Maid Raisins are simply sun-cured 
grapes. But the grapes are the sweetest, ten- 
derest and most luscious that California grows. 
We take only the best —the kinds too delicate 
to ship—and “sun-make” them into raisins. 
Sun-Maidsare the cream of this marvelouscrop. 

They taste like confections—they are whole 
some and pure. 


In This Package 


Ask for Sun-Maids in this package, and be sure you 
get them, for they cost no more than the common sort. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO., 215 Madison Street, Fresno, Cal. 


All Food Values based on Government Statistics as contained in U. S. Bulletin No. 28 


Your dealer has them, or he can get them easily by sending 
to his yobber 

Ask for any of these three varieties Sun-Maid Seeded 
(seeds extracted); Sun-Maid Seedless (from seedless grapes); Sun 
Maid Cluster (on stems, not seeded) to serve as dessert with nuts 


FREE! RECIPE BOOK 

e Worth 25 Cents 

Just write a post card—we'll send you a beau- 
tiful book that tells 52 ways to make delicious 
raisin-foods and dainties. Every housewife 
needs just such a book in her kitchen. It’s a 25- 
cent book—FREE if you SEND NOW. 


CALIFORNIA 


SUN-MAID 


SEEDED MUSCAT 


RAISINS 


1 lb. Package — Price not over 15c. 4 California 
9 Associated 


#7 Raisin Co. 
F 215 Madison Street 
Fresno, Cai. 











Your baker is probably one of the thousands 
who are now baking California Raisin Bread, 
using a prize recipe which we furnish. 

The bread is plainly labeled so you can 
identify it—“ California Raisin Bread, made with 
Sun-Maid Raisins.” (Note illustration below.) 

You have never served a more healthful food, 
and the raisins make it delicious. See what 
the children say when they taste it. Let them 
have all they want. Here are food value and 
delicacy perfectly combined. 

Ask your baker—today— 
about “California Raisin Bread, 
made with Sun-Maid Raisins.” 
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This Big 7'-lb. Special Introductory Package 


Send me, ali cha: ces pre 
paid, the special 7+,-Ib. box 
containing the 3 vaneties of Sun 


Maid Raisins. | enclose $! for 


Containing the 3 Kinds — $1 Pa ee 
4 


If your dealer hasn't this package now in 
stock send this coupon and enclose $|. This 
big special package, nearly the size of a suit 
box, will come to your nearest express office 
(if in U.S.) prepaid. It comes direct from the 
California vineyards and will show you how 
good Sun-Maid Raisins are. It contains the 
three kinds—7' lbs. net. You'll want your 
dealer always to sell you Sun-Maid Raisins 
after you have tried the raisins in this box 
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White-Leaded Nearly Two Centuries 


The Ladies’ 
of Washington as a place of interest to our nation. 


Mount Vernon Association holds in trust the home 
It bids fair to 
stand an imperishable shrine for all lovers of freedom. Mere years 
do not age it 

Mount Vernon, now 174 years old, is remarkably well preserved. 
It is protected against moisture and decay by a weather-proof coat 
of paint mixed of 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and pure linseed oil — that well-known, reliable, lasting and economical paint. 


Give your home the same protection. Your painter can mix the Dutch Boy 
White Lead and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil right on your premises and tint it any 
color you wish 

Would you like to see a simple test which will help make you paint-wise? 
We will send you materials and directions for such a test, together with booklet 
Ask for 


of practical suggestions and color schemes, Address our nearest office. 


\ 
NATIONAL L 


New York 
Buffalo 
(Jota T. Lewis 4 Bre, Co 
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Boston Cincinnati ©) 
Chicago 


Philadelphia) 


eveland 
San Francisco St. Louis 


(National Lead 4 O:) Co., Pittsburgh) 

















A Camping Tent 


A splendid 
articles you use when you go camping next summer—all 


7 x 7 eight-ounce duck wall tent and all the 


these you can secure free of charge. Theywill be given you in 
addition to your cash profits earnec by selling The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman. Thousands of boys and young men are making 
money, building up bank accounts, establishing business 
reputations for themselves—and at the same time winning 
bicycles, tool chests, cameras, rifles and other splendid prizes. 

Let us tell you about it. Upon request, we will send you a 
complete catalogue showing over 600 different prizes you 
can win , 


Address Box 752, Sales Division, 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 











Turkey Legs, 

Deviled 
Seore drumsticks 
of turkey 2 § or 3times to bone, 
dip them in melt ed aad = 
with little mustard mixed withLEA & AUCE, 
seasoned with salt, pepper and tabasco. Broil 7 to A ba me = 
basting with melted butter and tarning frequently. Serve hot 
Kitchen Recipe Hanger sent free upon request by post card 


LEA & PERRINS, 239 West St, New York 


| cook by. 


| sprained it!” 
| thing, but I was wantin’ him to think so. 
| I commenced workin’ my knee backward 
| and forward, to feel how bad it was hurt; 
| and then I let out a groan. 


| beat all! Now I just can’t go on. 
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BILLY FORTUNE AND THE MAN 
WHO DIDN’T CARE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


It was ten o’clock the next mornin’ when 
I come to where he’d slept. There was 
nothin’ there but the ashes of a brush fire. 
He'd built the fire for company and not to 
Anybody could have told he’d 
had nothin’ to cook. He wouldn’t be feelin’ 
good to-day when I'd catch up with him, 
shy of supper and breakfast too, and strag- 
glin’ all by himself through the red rocks 


| and the gray sagebrush. We'd got clear 
| past the hills with trees on "em, and there 
| was nothin’ 


in sight at all but just one 
tedious hill after another, clear as far as a 
man’s eyes could reach. Tt was bad enough 
for me and a sight worse for him. 

It wasn’t any trouble to keep his trail. 
He was travelin’ straight ahead, goin’ by 
the sun, tryin’: to make the river. He 
couldn’t miss that if he'd just.keep a-goin’ 
and if somebody didn’t catch up with him 
or head him off first. In another hour or so 
I'd found his next restin’ place—a couple 
of cigarette butts and some match sticks. 
That would be the last sign of that kind 
I’d find. I could tell, because one of the 
cigarettes was only half smoked up—and 
he was a man that always smoked ’em as 
close to the end as he could get. 

Besides, there was only two or three 
sticks. i knew what that meant—his 
matches had give out on him. He'd be 
travelin’ now without a bit of company. 
I'd just have to trust to luck for knowin’ 
that he wasn’t gettin’ away from me. 

He didn’t get away. A couple of miles 
farther on I caught my first sight of him. 
He was half a mile ahead, workin’ up the 
side of a bald hill through a tangle of rocks. 
I guess he must have been pretty well wore 
out with his climbin’, and woolly witted 
with the heat and the hunger and the 
weariness of it, because he didn’t seem to 
hear me comin’ for quite a spell after I'd 
first got my eyes on him. 

I rode with my head down, just peekin’ 
out from under the brim of my hat, so he 
wouldn’t know I'd seen him. Pretty soon 
he took a look backward, and then he 
made a quick, scramblin’ tumble for cover, 
droppin’ down behind a ragged rock that 

was just barely big enough to hide him. 

I never let on that I’d spotted him. Of 
course I could have run him down right 
there and had it over with; but that didn’t 
suit me. I kept on right ahead, joggin’ 
along easy and pickin’ out the place for 
what I was figurin’ on doin’. I could tell 
what Bow was doin’—workin’ round his 
rock as I come up, so as to keep it between 
me and him. 

I went on past him a couple of rods or so, 


| goin’ close up till he’d squirmed round to 
| the sunny side and I was a little ways up 
| the hill above him; 
| over sideways, as though I was lookin’ to 


and then I stooped 


see whether my cinch was tight. 
“Whoa!” I says; and I kicked loose and 
threw myself down from the saddle. And 


| then I fell, rollin’ over and crumplin’ up as 
| though I'd lit on a rollin’ stone. 


I made 
believe to try to jump up again; but then 
I fell back and grabbed hold of my knee. 
“Darn the luck!” I says out loud. “I’ve 
I hadn’t done any such 


“Oh, hell!” I 
“Don’t it 
I'll have 
to turn back soon as I've rested the pain 
out of it. Sufferin’ Peter!’ 
I took my time about it, gettin’ up slow 
and catchin’ the ponies’ bridles, and hob- 


says, real vicious and worried. 


| blin’ over to where I could set down in the 


shade of a rough old ledge of rock. I rolled 
up my breeches leg and begun to feel of 
my knee real tender, rubbin’ it and workin’ 
with it; and then pretty soon I tore a strip 


| out of the front of my shirt and wrapped 


the place up. 

When I'd got that done I leaned back, 
with my shoulders against the rock, and 
fetched out my papers and tobacco for a 
smoke. And there I was, settin’ in the 
shade, all comfortable and cozy. And there 
he. was, spraddled out flat against the 
broilin’ side of that rock, with the killin’ 
sun beatin’ down on him, like a piece of 
bacon on a hot skillet, and knowin’ he 
couldn't stir an eyewinker to get away 
without me gettin’ the drop on him. That 
was the way I'd wanted it to be. 


He was a sight gamer than I'd figured. 
For as much as an hour he stayed right 
where he was, with me waitin’. It must 
have been fryin’ the very heart out of him; 
but he didn’t make a move. I had two slow 
cigarettes, and after that I edged over and 
got one of my canteens off the saddle and 
had a long drink, gurglin’ and makin’ a fuss 
over it. That didn’t fetch him, either, 
though he was fair perishin’ for it. 

Then, when it got to be a little past noon, 
I built me up a little brush fire and unslung 
my saddlebags, and started gettin’ my 
dinner ready—openin’ up a can of beans 
and settin’ "em over the hot ashes, and 
layin’ out my bread and a can of beef, and 
some more truck. I forget what-all there 
was, but it was a plenty. And then I begun 
eatin’, stoppin’ every little bit to take a pull 
at my canteen. 

That was more than anybody could have 
stood. I hadn't took but six bites or so till 
here he come, raisin’ right up from behind 
his rock in plain sight and commencin’ to 
walk toward me. I tried to act surprised 
to death, grabbin’ for my gun and coverin 
him with it. He never even stopped to 
look at the gun. He was lookin’ at me. 
He didn’t take his eyes off of me till he’d 
stumbled over beside me and dropped 
down on the sand, pitchin’ over sideways 
against me. 

He was allin. His face was all blotchy 
fire-red and ash-gray together; and his lips 
was purple and peelin’. He couldn't talk. 
He tried a couple of times, but he only 
made a rough sound, without any words to 
it. It didn’t matter, because I knew what 
I had to do. 

It took me an hour to work him out of it, 
layin’ him out in the shade and givin’ him 
water—dribblin’ a few drops between his 
lips at a time and soppin’ his face with a 
wet handkerchief, and gettin’ him up grad- 
ual to where he could take little scraps of 
bread I'd soaked for him in the bean juice. 
I could see it was goin’ to take time. It was 
past the middle of the afternoon before he'd 
had what I'd call a feed. Then by and by 
I passed him my papers and tobacco. 

He took ’em the way he’d took every- 
thing I'd done for him yet, without speakin’ 
a word. He kept perfectly still while he 
was rollin’ his cigarette and gettin’ a light. 
A man’s habit is curious, ain’t it? The 
next thing he did was to break the burnt 
match in three pieces and lay 'em down 
alongside of each other on the ground, 
lookin’ at em with his crooked face all in 
a pucker, takin’ a lot of pains to get ’em 
straight. He fooled with ‘em so long that 
he let his smoke go out. 

“Gimme a match!” he says. They was 

the first plain words he’d spoke to me; and 
it seemed as though they was goin’ to be 
the last if I let him alone, because he ap- 
peared to be thinkin’ about somethin’ 
away off from me. I didn’t care. I wasn't 
in any hurry; and I was beund he’d have 
to make the beginnin’. 

He finished his cigarette by and by and 
flipped the butt away into the brush, and 
after that he bent down, with his face hid 
for a minute on his humped-up knees; but 
that didn’t last. He straightened up again 
right away and turned round to me, lookin’ 
at me fair and square. He'd never looked 
at me straight in the eyes before. 

“Well,” he says, “‘we’ve got this far 
now what's the rest of it?” 

“TI don’t know,” I says. 
you to say.” 

““What?” he says. He didn’t seem to 
get me. He set and studied me a long time. 
“What do youmean?” heasksme. “ You've 
got me; now what are you goin’ to do 
with me?” 

“Just whatever you think would be 
right,” I says. 

He sure didn’t know what to make out of 
that. I guess he must have thought I was 
only foolin’ with him to torment him. It 
did look that way, didn’t it? 

“You can do just the way you please,” 
I says. “You can either come back with 
me or you can go on about your business. 
It don’t make a mite of difference to me.” 

“Well,” he says, “but, then, what did 
you come out and hunt me down for?” 

“Oh, just for this,” I says; “just so we 
could have a talk. It wasn’t you I wanted. 
I just wanted to find out whether you're 
human.” 


“That's for 
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Weatherproofs 

















Style Service 
Satisfaction 


The modern motor car has 
made necessary in every- 
day life the real protection 
from rain or dust, furnished 
by a Kenyon Weatherproof. 


Kenyon Coat No. 6423 shownabove 
is a dark tan cassimere, double tex- 
tured to a fine silk, either in box or 
raglan model, for men or women, 
at $12.00. 


Representative Dealerseverywhere 
should be able to supply you with 
this model under the Kenyon label. 
Kenyon Outing and Motor Coats, Over- 
coats and Raincoats, Genuine Palm 
Beach, and Tropical Suits, are made in 


all suitable weights and fabrics for men 
and women. 


C. Kenyon Company 

| Wholesale Salesrooms 

Fifth Ave. Bldg., 23d St. and Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 

Chicago: Congress and Franklin Streets | 




















You Can Copy 100 Letters with 
One Sheet of ee 





MultiKopy is the carbon paper with a 
perfectly smooth surface. Phis quality, 
together with its unique formula, gives 
greatest durability. One sheet of 


TRADE 


— Murnkerr 


CARBON PAPER 
MultiKopy makes 


And each will be © 
} . . : 
clean, clear, non-smudging, non-fading and 

egible as long as the paper lasts. Don’t § 
take any more chances with cheap, poorcar- 
bon paper; insiston MultiKopy and be safe 


tee ee 





will make 100 copies. 
-V copies at one writing. 


F Write for Free Sample Sheet [ 
5 Cees oe. 335 Congress St., Boston, Mass. = 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
it Ask for Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons ; 

2 








NOTAMI Spark Gap makes dirty and defec- 
A tive plugs fire; eliminates ‘gnition 
trouble; intensifies spark; keeps engine clean Used 
on automobiles or any internal combustion engine 
75c Each; $3.00 Set Agents wanted 

NOTAMISS SPARK GAP CO. Hippee Bidg., Des Moines 


| ber when any livin’ man ever done a 


| made you do it. 


THE SATURDAY 


That cut right in under his skin. He 
fetched a quick, short breath, like a man 


| will when he’s got a sharp hurt he wasn’t 


expectin’; and he begun movin’ his lips at 
me, without makin’ a sound. 
“You mean I can go if I want to?” he 
says pretty soon. “I can go just the way 
am? 


“Sure!” I says. 
you none.” 

“Even if I've got your money on me?” 
he says. “You know mighty well I’ve got 
your money. There's pretty near a couple 
o’ hundred of it.” 

“T know,” I says. “‘ You can take it right 
along if that’s the way you feel. I'm leavin’ 
it to you.” 

“Well, by !” he says. “Say, I wish 
you'd tell me what it is you're hidin’ from 
me.” 

“Not a thing on earth,” I says. “I'm 
just leavin’ the whole thing to you.” 

He was one dazed man. Real slow, as 
though he was movin’ in a kind of dream, 
he run his hand down in his pocket and 

ragged out a bunch of money, settin’ 
there and holdin’ it in front of him, turnin’ 
it over and over, and starin’ at it. And 
then all of a sudden he got his eye on 
somethin’ else. It was his gun. 





While I'd been fussin’ with him to get | 


him roused up I'd watched my chance and 


dropped his gun down on the sand beside | 
the fire, where he couldn't miss seein’ it | 


after a while; and there it laid now, with 
its black handle stickin’ out of the holster. 
I'd took all the shells out it; but he didn’t 
know about that. All he had to do was to 
reach out his hand and grab it from where 
he set. He didn’t do it; he just took his 
foot and pushed it away from him as far 
as he could reach, and then he dropped the 
money down on the ground between us. 
“Do you know how much there was in 


the box?” he asks. 
“No,” I says; “‘not without lookin’ in 
my book. I'll take your word for it. I 


reckon you've counted it over a lot of 
times, these two days. A man would. 
He'd want to know what he'd got for his 
trouble.” 

He waited a long time, fidgetin’ and 
breathin’ hard. 

“T know what you're expectin’,” he says. 
“You been expectin’ I'm goin’ to give it 
back to you for lettin’ me get away and 
savin’ you trouble.” 


“No,” I says; “that ain’t it. I ain't 


doin’ any expectin’ at all about you. I’m 


just waitin’.” 

“You think I’m goin’ to be grateful to 
you, like a dog,”’ he says, “on account of 
what you’ ve done for me here.” 

“No,” I says; “I ain’ t doin’ "any thinkin’ 
whatever. I’m just waitin’. 

He give a short kind of laugh. 
over somethin’ comical. It sounded more 
like sobbin’. 


‘em and scrapin’ a little place clean on the 
sand so he could begin arrangin’ ’em again. 
I was lettin’ him alone till he wanted to 
talk some more. He got round to it in a 
few minutes. 

“ wish it was SO I could tell you some- 
thin’,” he says. “I do. You wouldn't be- 
lieve it, most likely; but I'd sure like to 
tell you.’ 

“Well, go to it!” I says. 

He threw himself straight up and stuck 
his hand out at me so sudden it made me 
jumy p. 

“Listen!” he says. “What do you 
reckon it was that made me come out from 
where I was hidin’? Because I was hungry? 
Because I was needin’ water? I'd have 
died first! I was pretty near dead. The 
rest of it wouldn’t have been so bad. It 
wasn’t nothin’ like that. It was seein’ you 
settin’ here. I couldn't help it. Listen!” 

He'd got agoin’ now, and was sort of on 
fire with it. I don’t believe I could hardly 
have stopped him if I'd wanted to. 

“Listen!” he says. “You'll think I’m 
lyin’ to you, just so as to fool you. I ain’t. 


I wouldn’t have come out in a million years | 


if it had been anybody but you. And you 
don’t know why. It was just because you'd 
come pretty near actin’ white with me once. 
It wasn’t when you give me a job. It was 
that day you tried to make me think you 
hadn’t dropped your tobacco for me to find. 

“You don’t know what I’m talkin’ 
about, do you? Let me tell you: That's 
the enly time in my life that I can remem- 
single 
thing like that for me. I don’t know what 
I guess it wasn’t because 








“T ain't goin’ to detain | 


It wasn’t | 
the way a man laughs when he’s tickled | 


He looked away from me and | 
went back to the little pile of burnt match | 
sticks between his knees, worryin’ over | 
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Do you know —you who drive an 
automobile —that your brakes are 
lined 4 

If you DO know that 

Can you tell with what your brakes are 


lined ? 

Probably not. Too few drivers can. And 
yet 

If the brake lining on your car ever gives 


you less than 100%, gripping power, disaster 
is very near you. For the reliability of 
brakes rests wholly with their lining. For 
Safety's Sake protect yourself with 


Thermoid 


HYDRAULIC COMPRESsep 





What Do You Know‘) 
e About Your Brakes e 





Brake Lining -100% 


Brake lining, to be 100°%, must be brake lining 
all through—not merely on the outsick 

Thermoid retains its 100% gripping power even 
until worn paper-thin. Hydraulic compression makes 
it one solid substance of 
uniform density clear 
through—instead of 
being loose and stringy 
(friction shy) on the 





mYDRAULIC COMPRESse 
Brahe Lining 


~100% inside, as is ordinary 
woven “brake-lining.” 
Guard your life with 
Thermoid, 


Cannot be burned out nor THERMOID RUBBER CO. 
affected by oil, water, Trenton, N. J. 
gasoline or dirt Our Guarantee: Thermoid will 
make good --or we wi 
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on more high-grade « 





EADING 
manuts 


ability by equips 
brake lining 


all other linings combin 





Any brake lining will wea 
away in time, but less than 

t ses its trict ' 

mn as the outsid ting 
wears off 

You must protect mr se 

When you buy a ca nsist 


that it be Thermoid-eq 
lf you have driven your car a 
while, have the brake lining 
tested--when it comes to 
lining, demand Thermoid. In 
that way you can be sur 


When You Must Stop Your 
Car, Trust Thermoid 
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The Original Farm Powder 
Just drill holes, load them, fire, and Use Atlas I 
the work is done! You take no 
risk and need no experience to get 


and sold by dealers near you. 


and get it FREE 


Sales (ftic rmingham, Bost or plin, Knoxville, N tleans, New Y 


Make Deep Ditches 
For 5 Cents a Foot 


You can make clean, smooth ditches 3 to 4 feet deep and 
5 to 6 feet wide at the top in the hardest ground or the wet- 
an average cost of from 3 to 5 cents a running 
foot. You can finish the job quickly and do it better in half \Y 
the time and at less than half the cost of hand-work 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THe SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY ‘ ‘Gti WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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by usIny \ \ 





arm Powder to dig 
ditches and drain your wet fields 
Use it to blast stumps and boulder 
satisfactory results every time into pieces easy to handle. Us 
from Atlas Farm Powder, made it to save time and money 

especially for agricultural use many kinds of work. Use it to 
break up the productive subsoil 


Send Coupon for Valuable Book—FREE 


Every farmer and fruit-grower will find it worth while to read our 66-page 
book “Better Farming,’’— fully illustrated -——- that tells how to increase farm 
profits with ?Atlas Farm Powder, the Safest Explosive 








Mail the coupon / 





Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Send me your book Better Farming 
I may use Atlas Farni Powder for Nanr 
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Do I Make Myself 
Perfectly Clear? 


sell direct from my 
hand-made Panatela with 
lier and a genuine Sumatra wrapper 
dollars per hundred 
what I 
u realize that I am describing a cigar 
for 10e or at the very 
i quarter at any retail 
in America ? 


it me to define 


When I say that I 


uu grasp entirely am saying? 
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Cigar into your 
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hen | Havana, I 
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Havana Giles 


gar-making 


HERE IS MY OF bE ER: Iwill, upon 
request, send fifty Shivers’ Panatelas 
on approval to a reader of The Saturday 
Evening Post, express prepaid. He 
may smoke ten cigar. and return the 
remaining forty at my expense and no 
charge for the ten smoked if he is not 
pleased with them; if he is pleased 
with ther: and keeps them, he agrees 
to remit the price, $2.50, within ten 
days 

I other than my Pana 

ui ¢ uw Havana 
ior any other 
mw Lie ame Lerm 
use busine 


ordering please 


r gi r 


3 sta 
erences and state 

mild, medium 
ly mmnlete cata- 
all my cigars, you may 





£ 
Shivers’ 
Panatela 
RAXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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or more down, according to size 
? | amount each month 
tipment of Balla, Cues 

‘ x9 ft (standard 
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a long | 4' . , 
| Wyoming; but it 
| makes me do it. 


| know what the matter was at first. 


| liked me or not. 
} all the time. 
all my life 


| they 
| That’s what 
this 


| goin’ 


| just couldn’t stand it no more. 


| begun to lay 


| laughs; 





| run on me 
with me? 
} you're 


| seem a mite eager to get to it. 
| doin’ 


| boot 
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you was so awful fond of me. But you done 
it, and I ain’t ever goin’ to forget it. Oh, 
I know pretty near what you think about 
me. You think I’m a rotten egg. You 
think that’s all there is to me—just bein’ 
rotten. You've got a right to think it. 
I’ve acted rotten with everybody round 
ain’t rottenness that 
No, it ain’t! 

“Listen! There’s never been a livin’ 
soul in the world that’s ever cared a damn 
about me. It’s been that way ever since 


| away back as far as I was old enough to 


know. My own daddy hated me. He hated 


me so bad we couldn’t ever get one at all. 


And all the kids hated me. hen I was 
little I'd have give one of my eyes for a boy 
of my own age to play with like boys do 


| tellin’ things to each other, and stealin’ for 


each 
You 


other, and fightin’ for each other, 
know! I never had him. I don’t 
I guess 


it was me. Anyway, there was never 


anybody. 


“Even the critters wouldn’t take to me. 


| I never had as much as a yellow pup that 


would make friends. with me. It made me 
mean. You can see how that would be. It 
just made me so contrary that I was bound 
I'd show ‘em I didn’t care whether they 
And it’s been that way 
I’ve been bein’ mean for spite 
tryin’ to show ’em I didn’t 
care. ButIdidcare! If there’d been just 
one person 

‘That’s what made me steal your money. 
I didn’t steal it only because I’m a thief; 
nor I didn’t take it, like you’ve been 


| thinkin’ I did, so I could go and get drunk 
| with it, and gamble with it, and raise the 


devil with it. It wasn’t that. It was be- 
cause I’ve found out that when I’ve got 


| money on me I can always pick up some- 


body—a woman mostly, or a poor scrub 
of a man-—that's willin’ to act as though 
cared as long as my money lasts. 
was aimin’ to do with 
take it and hire somebody to be 
friendly toward me till it was gone. I just 


had to do it. 


“You'll never know, because it ain’t ever 
to be the same with you; but them 


three weeks on the round-up, without 


| nobody offerin’ to say a dozen words to me 


that got me to where I 
You was 
the only one, just that one time—and I 
guess you didn’t mean a thing by it; but 
that’s what made me come out here for 
you. I had to, somehow.’ 

He quit his talkin’ then and gathered up 
his little sticks, real absent-minded, and 
‘em over. Perplexed—ain't 
that what you call it when you ain’t able to 
think? That certainly was the way he had 


the whole time 


me fixed. 


“What's that you're doin’ with them 
matches?”’ I asks him after a while. 

He give another one of them short, dry 
and then he made a swift motion 
with his hand and knocked the pile clear 
away. 

“| doit toamuse me,” hesays. 
doin’ it for years and years-——just makin’ 
things the way they might be, mebbe; 
makin’ little houses, with folks in’em—folks 
that care—a woman, and some girls and 


“T’ve been 


| boys. 


There's where he quit, gettin’ up onto his 
feet and brushin’ the sand off his clothes. 

“Well,”’ he says, “‘let’s get through with 
this. Do what you're goin’ to do.” 

You tell me what you'd have said to him. 
No foolin’ now! I guess mebbe you think 
you'd have set there and had one of these 
Christian talks with him, and told him 
you'd forgive him freely, and how plumb 
nice it would be if he’d reform and take to 
leadin’ a better life-and all that. That 
would have been perfectly proper, wouldn't 
it? But that way never come into my head. 

“TI don’t know what I'm goin’ to do, 
Bow," I says. “‘What would yeu do if you 
was me? On the square, now—supposin’ 
it was like that-—-what would you do? 
Supposin’ you was me, and supposin’ I'd 
run the kind of a blazer on you that you've 

what would you want to do 
Mind, I ain't askin’ you what 
wantin’ me to do now. I’m askin’ 
you what you'd do.” 

He took his time in tellin’ me. He didn’t 

He was 
there and 
little shapes with the toe of his 
in the sand and brushin’ 'em out 
again. What he said to me after a while 
come hard. 

“*I don’t know,” he says. “It’s all mixed 
up. I guess I ain't able to think about it 


some thinkin’, standin’ 
drawin’ 
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that way. 
There ain’t but one thing I do know. A | 
man has got to be responsible somehow. 
It don’t do just to tell him to be responsi- 
ble to himself. He’s got to have somebody 
else to be responsible to. He’s got to be 
responsible to folks! And he’s got to know 
that folks are responsible to him.’ 

Don't it sound rank ridiculous—us two 
out there in the sagebrush and goin’ on like 
that? But it didn’t seem so foolish to me 
right then. 

“Oh, well!” Bow says after a bit; 
“‘what’s the difference? Come on—let’s 
go back.” 

“No,” I says. Honest true, 
figured it out the way I said it. It just 
come to me as I went along. “No,” I says. | 
“‘Here’s the way it’s goin’ to be: There’s 
yous pony. And there’s your gun. And 
1ere’s some shells for it. And there’s some | 
grub on my saddle. There’s enough to do | 
you three or four days if you're careful. If 
I was you I’d keep on over the ridge, and 
then I'd take down the flat on your right; 
it’ll get you to the river sooner than this 
way. And then I'd head up the river a 
ways and work back round the Buttes to | 
Nine-Bar again, along the middle of next | 
week, and ask for a steady job. That's 
what I'd do.” 

Crazy? Well, mebbe it was; 
do lots of crazy things. Anyway, I got him | 
started off pretty soon; and then all the 
way back home I was real busy makin’ up | 
the lie I was goin’ to tell ’em. I had time 
for fixin’ a good one. 

“It wasn’t Bow Keester at all,” I told 
"em. “I caught the man over Willow way. 
It was a man I'd never set eyes on before 
a short, fat man that was deaf and dumb, 
with great big red whiskers, and with a big 
piece gone out of his left ear. It looked as 
though it had been shot off. I caught him 
with the money on him, and I was bringin’ 
him back—only last night he got loose. He 
must have sawed the rope off his hands on 
the edge of a rock, because here’ s the pieces 
of the rope I found this mornin’. But I got 
the money. I got every cent of it back!” 

It’s a cinch the boss didn't believe a 
word of it; but he let it go. He knows 
mighty well I don't ever lie to him if it’s 
important; so he just lets me play my own 
hand other times. I didn’t care a hoot 
whether anybody believed me. 

It was right quaint the way it turned out 
with Bow. He stuck with me a year; and 
then the next summer he married a Swede 
girl that come out to the ranch to cook; 
and after that he took up a claim of his own 
down on Rawhide a ways. That was when 
I lost track of him for a while, except for 
hearin’ sometimes that he was still there. 

And then one day, a couple of years or 
so afterward, I happened to be down that 
way for somethin’ and stopped at a new 
little log house to ask ‘em for dinner. It 
was an awful snug sort of a lookin’ place. 
They'd fixed a way to irrigate a little patch 
from a well, and there was a porch with 
green vines runnin’ up over it, and a mess of 
red and yellow flowers in the yard, and a 
garden. You didn’t have to be told that 
whoever lived there had home notions. 

Well, it was Bow Keester that come to 
the front door when I knocked—not the 
same Bow I'd knew at first, but another 
one. The face of him showed that he'd 
found the very thing he'd been lookin’ for. 
And that wasn't all. He had a little bit of a 
yellow-headed kid on each of his two arms, | 
and there was two more of ‘em, just ex- 
actly alike, hangin’ to his breeches legs. | 
Four of ‘em! And you couldn’t hardly | 
have told ‘em apart to save your life! 

“Well, gee-whiz, Bow!” I says, when we | 
was settin’ down in the little parlor. | 

‘Them are never yours!” 

“Mine!” he sung out; and the way he 
said it you'd have thought it was some- 
thin’ to be proud of. “‘Mine! Them two 
first ones is boys. Billy and Bow, their 
names are. And this one’s Olga—no, I 
guess this other one must be Olga 
Darned if I know! Their mother can tell 
you when she comes in. But they’re 
mine!” 

He wrapped his arms round the two in 
his lap, bracin’ "em up against him so as to 
leave his hands free for makin’ a cigarette. 





I hadn’t | 


but people 


When he'd got it lit I watched him flip the | 
match stick straight out of the door, grin- | 


nin’ over at me. That man wasn’t buildin’ 


them comical little dream-houses any more | 


out of the burnt ends of his matches. That 
man had got what he’d been dreamin’ 
about, and it suited him too. 
think it’s real 
happen? 


curious the way things 


I don’t know what I'd do. | 








Don’t you | 
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More Than 


Dollars and 
Cents 


ERBERT FLORER, 

son of Professor Florer, 
of the University of Michigan, 
sold The Saturday Evening P: 

1 Ann Arbor. His father en- 
( ouraged him to do so bec ause 
he realized that the boy’s profit 
in dollars and cents was only 
the least of the benefits to be 
derived. 

Professor Flore 


**Recently in an addres: 


wrote to us: 
I mentioned 
the great work being done by T/ 
Saturday Ex 


ot America. 


ening Post tor the lad 

Ihe boys are taught 
the value of money; they learn with 
surprising quickness how to read the 
character of the men they meet, and 
their association with men furthers 
their own independent individuality. 
They soon find out that manline 
is a winning quality; that a get 
smile is an asset, and that willingne 


to work is recognized by ‘big met 


**In this day 


so-called practical education, it is in 


for 
ng ft 


of clamor 


teresting to note that the boy’s only 
desire is not to work only with the 
hands but also to know the WHAT, 
the HOW and the WHY ot thin 
This work teaches them 
observe the WHAT, to ascertain the 
HOW and to appreciate the WHY 
It teaches them to think, to act, and 


how to 


therefore, prepares them to become 


the useful citizens of tomorrow 


Let us tell you how an army 
of red-blooded boys like Her- 
bert 


Florer are earning their 


own money, how they are 


thereby gaining a sense of the 
real worth of a dollar and how 


they are developing a sense of 


self-reirance and manhood. 

Box 753, Sales Division 

CURTIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

Philadelphia, 
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Model Condensery 
opposite the 
Fine Arts Building 


In the heart of the grounds of the 
Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition, San Francisco, facing the Fine 
Arts Building, you will find the in- 
structive exhibit which has been cre- 
ated through the co-operation of the 
Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Com- 
pany, producers of Carnation Milk 


This great Exposition itself, designed 
to show to all the world the advances 
accomplished in the past quarter of 
a century, finds the particu 
larly interested in the story of good 
food products 


y* opk 





The prominence ven the Carnation Milk 
lispiay i idicativ > acknowledged 
standing of the company ts methods, and 
te ali ot ! t 
Her in act peration, is the model cor 
de ! The visitor can see here the actual 
meth rds by which pure, sweet, rich, fresh 
milk is evaporated, hermetically sealed and 
terilized very detail is carried out faith- 
i nd a tel st as it is in t 
f en great ert t th ur 
and the Carnat Milk prod m ti 
xpos is is uk d in just t 


I 1 nm with the model conde 

a herd of Conte 1 Cows f Carna i 

Stock Farm will be exhibited, and will 

sh the milk that is used This splendid 
rd consisting of one hundred 1 head of pure 

sen 1 Holstein cows, wi be inte resting to 


every person who makes a study of modern 
ivances in the devel pment of fine cattle 
i the improvement ulk production 





i ly and friends will be doubly 
welcome at the Carnation condensery and 
at the exhibit of Contented Cows in the Live 
Stock Departs nent of the Exposition. Come 
witnout ore formal itation, and 
make voureatvs at home 





1 bring the baby or children 
with you to the Coast order Carnation Milk 
on the dining car, and be sure 
the same high quality 


of getting 
muk every time tor 


every meal and for every feeding of the baby 
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What Carnation Milk Is 


Clean —Sweet —Pure Milk 


From Contented Cows 


How to use 


Carnation Milk 


Exhibit Palace—Carnation Milk Condensery in actual operation 


at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, 1915 


Carnation Milk is used in ever 


cream, 


always ready 
waste) for table 
it for invalids, 


children 


ind contection 
Carnation Milk is 

















It is recommended by pure 
perts for cooking 
imparts a rich flavor; it is ce 


i delightful garnish 
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Learn to know the flavor of purity reed. “ie wil” _ 
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Don’t expect Carnation Milk to taste just like raw milk. Carnation Milk 

rhe sweetness and flavor of Carnation Milk, which you will learn to regard ice re aml te 

as delicious after you have tried it a few times, are due to a more concen Cars o> Milk can 

trated flavor of the butterfat and other milk solids. for cooking and t 

This is caused by the removal of part of t whatever is added to the pure, sweet tine chafing . 

water through evaporation and by th fresh milk thing t ‘ 

sterilization i part of the water It whol 5 

The sweetness and the flavor of Carnatior preserved by the sterilization Send for 

Milk are also due to the original 1 l Carnation Milk is put up in bal re and x} 

—_ of the fresh milk wh r ] tall size can y . " fa , hx 
aily for igh quality, 5 ‘ afety of 


Carnation Milk is unsweeten m Mil k whereve 
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CONTENTED COWS - CARNATION STocK FARM 
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Your grocer is the Carnation Milkman 


Try a small can for your coffee — and 
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Ends all these Nuisances 


SN’T it a nuisance to have to put air pressure on your 
gasoline by hand before you can get your car going; and 
then have to keep watching your air gauge to see that the air 
pump on the motor continues to keep up the air pressure ? 

Isn't it a nuisance to find that vibration has loosened some 
connection and let the pressure escape, and therefore — 
no gasoline? 

Isn’t it a nuisance that you can’t use all the gasoline in 
the tank when your car is equipped with pressure feed — 
you must always put more gasoline in before you run any- 
where near out,—it means an extra load of gasoline that 
your car always has to carry but can never use? 


Isn’t it a nuisance when you fill your reservoir to have to 
use a wrench to fasten down the filler cap so as to make it 
air-tight ? And many times when you get back in the car 
find you can’t get pressure enough, so have to get out and 
hunt all over your gasoline system to find the trouble ? 

Isn’t it a nuisance when you come to a steep hill to find 
that you have not pressure enough to force the gasoline 
to the carburetor —and then have to turn around and 
back up? 

The Stewart Vacuum Gasoline System now solves all 


gasoline feed problems and saves you work, time, nui- 
sance and expense. 
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JlewaiblVacuum 


asoline System 


What it is, 


It is a small tank, 4% inches by 9 inches high; 
installed under the hood on the dash or 
motor; and connected to the manifold, car- 
buretor, and gasoline supply reservoir. 


The suction of the motor through the manifold 
draws the gasoline from the rear reservoir 
to the small tank under the hood, from which 
the gasoline falls in a positive, even flow to 
carburetor. 


No preliminary hand pumping air into gasoline 
tank before starting car. No depending upon 
a motor driven air pump to keep up the 


and does— 


Permits removal of reservoir from under seat, 
or out of cowl, to rear of car—conceded to be 
the proper location for gasoline reservoir. 


Works absolutely automatically —once on your 
car you can forget it. 


The Stewart System has proved one of the 
most notable developments of recent auto- 
mobile history. 


It was one of the most talked about improve- 
ments on exhibition at the big New York 
and Chicago Automobile Shows. 


Horseless Age says: “‘Although it was unheard 











pressure after you start. of a year ago, it has already been adopted by 


25.6 per cent of all car manufacturers for 
regular equipment. The figures show that 
it replaces pressure feed in the majority of 
cases, but there has been a marked drop in 
the use of gravity feed.” (Because it enabled 
car manufacturers to use the low streamline 
body design now so fashionable.) 


No air gauge to watch; no air lines to keep 
tight; no air-tight connections necessary 
anywhere. 


Saves 10% to 15% gasoline. No forcing gaso- 
line through carburetor wastefully. 


No pressure to upset correct working of car- 
buretor. No over-rich mixture to cause 
sluggish motor and carbonization. 


Thousands of car owners everywhere are elim- 
inating the troubles of pressure and gravity 
systems by replacing them with the Stewart 


Supplies gasoline to carburetor unfailingly, System on their cars. , Cut 


under all conditions, even on steepest grades, Jt can be installed on any car—old or 
because of its being located so close to, and ° 
above, carburetor. new—in an hour by anyone. 

Install this system on your car. Try it for 30 


days. If not satisfactory, get your money 
back. Stewart Products are fully guaranteed. 


Catalogue on request. 


shows car climbing 

29% grade, a steeper grade 

than will be found nearly 

anywhere that cars travel. Note 

(by dotted tine) that with the 

Stewart System there is a constant 

gasoline suppiy always above carburetor, 

insuring constant feed to carburetor on a 
hill of even this exaggerated grade. 


Allows carburetor to be installed close up 
against intake manifold, where it gets benefit 
of motor’s heat, and where it is most easily 
gotten at for adjustment. 





Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 


Executive Offices: 1998 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago Factories: Chicago and Beloit, U.S.A. 
17 BRANCHES— Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, St. Louis, San Francisco, London, Paris 


78 SERVICE STATIONS IN ALL CITIES AND LARGE TOWNS 





Parts Prices Cut 40% 


Tremendous sales have enabled us to cut 
prices an average of 40% on Stewart Speedom- 
eter Parts. When buy 

ing parts, insist that they 

carry this trade-mark— 


Mewar 


Genuine trade-marked 

Stewart Pinions at 25c ea; 

Flexible Shafts, $3; Swivel 

Joints, $2.50, Other parts at 

similar reductions. Insist on 

material stamped with the 
well-known Stewart trade-mark. Otherwise it is a 
substitute 


“Always on the Job!” 
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WHY I HAVE GONE INTO 
MOVING PICTURES 


(Continued from Page 17 


for herself; she does not have to be told 
by the director. Her experience has been 
so varied and her observation so keen that 
she knows the value of posing. 

John Bunny, another moving-picture 
actor, has held his own against the onrush 
of stage favorites. Bunny's face—one 
might almost say his ugliness—is his for- 
tune. He was a fairly good comedian on 
the legitimate stage. When he was with 
the original cast of "Way Down East he got 
fifty dollars a week. Now he gets fifteen 
hundred. It is claimed that, next to Mary 
Pickford’s, Bunny’s is the best-known face 
in the world to-day. When thisactorentered 
the Polo Grounds during the last World’s 
Championship session he was received like 
Woodrow Wilson. Everybody was shouting 
“There Goes Bunny!” 

I happened to be in London while he 
was preparing his pictures there, and I can 
assure you that no matter where he went 
he made as big a sensation as Queen 
Alexandra, George V or Jack Johnson. If 
he entered a shop to buy a hat or a pair 
of socks or a collar the crowd in front fairly 
swarmed the place. It was the same in 
Birmingham, Dublin and Paris. Bunny is 
as big a proposition in China as he is in 
America or in Europe. This is easy to 
understand when you realize that the great 
moving-picture favorites may be playing 
to a hundred different audiences, in all 
parts of the globe, at the same moment 
and continuously. 

The foreign moving-picture actor has far 
less vogue than the American. Maurice 
Lindau, for instance, who was killed in the 
French Army, was very popular in Ger- 
many, France and Russia; but he was prac- 
tically unknown in this country. This was 
due to the fact that, though other countries 
in the world take American subjects, very 
few foreign films find any favor in our eyes. 
Cabiria and Quo Vadis, both taken in Italy, 
a Danish film called Sealed Orders, and a 
very few others, are the rare exceptions. 
Our moving-picture audiences do not care 
for foreign ac ting, though to my mind it is 
superior to our own. Our fans pick their 
own favorites— Mary Pickford, Alice Brady, 
Robert Warwick, and the rest. 

In this respect they are like the regular 
theatergoer, preferring plays like The Man 
of the Hour, Mother, The Man From Home, 
The Gentleman From Mississippi, The 
Dollar Mark and The Pit, to Damon and 
Pythias. Quo Vadis succeeded because of 
the great vogue of the book. Cabiria’s 
success was due to the fact that it was the 
last word in moving pic tures. This picture 
would have cost in the United States a 
quarter of a million dollars, but it cost only 
a fraction of that sum in Italy, since in that 
country they can engage mediocre actors 
and fine artists for from a dollar to five dol- 
lars a day. In the United States an actor of 
thesame quality as the five-dollar-a-day man 
inItaly might cost a thousand dollars a week. 


The Demand for Feature Pictures 


As the craze for feature pictures grew in 
this country the demand for the legitimate 
actor increased and his salary was raised 
correspondingly. William Farnum, who, 
before going in for the moving pictures, got 
from two to three hundred dollars a week, 
received a thousand dollars a week for six 
weeks and a bonus of fourteen thousand 
dollars for making a picture of The Spoilers. 
Dustin Farnum’s salary as a star was prob- 
ably five hundred dollars a week. He now 
receives a thousand dollars a week for 
picturing himself, and an interest in the 
profits of the film. 

Wilton Lackaye, whose salary in the the- 
ater was from five hundred to seven hundred 
dollars a week, also gets a thousand dollars 
a week and an interest in the films in which 
he is pictured. Ethel Barrymore got ten 
thousand dollars in cash and part of the 
profits for making the picture of a play 
written for her by Augustus Thomas. Some 
of the people of the legitimate stage get 
as high as twenty-five hundred dollars a 
week from the moving pictures. Do you 
wonder, then, that it costs more to produce 
a picture here than in Italy? 

As a matter of fact these enormous sala- 
ries have brought the cost of producing films 
up to a larger amount than producing plays 
for the regular theater. It is nothing now 





for a picture maker to pay from twenty-five 
thousand to thirty thousand dollars for the 
making of a film, which some time ago was 
considered a very big price for the produc- 
tion of even a big musical comedy. 

Because of the high salaries paid by the 
moving-picture theaters the legitimate 
actor is disappearing from the stage; in 
fact, if one were to leave out the stars he 
would find it impossible to make four full 
ideal casts from all the other actors and 
actresses in the United States. 

Here is a very important particular in 
which the moving-picture theater has the 
advantage over the regular theater: When 
the director takes his moving picture 
actors, effects and scenario— he does it once 
for all. He puts the best that is in him on 
the screen-— gets it just the way he wants 
it; and the camera never changes. It is 
always there just as he presented it. It 
wears out only when the film it is printed 
on gets old—that is the only way the di- 
rector’s work can be spoiled. 

But in nine cases out of ten, in the regular 
theater, a great director puts his whole heart 
and brain into his work and makes a great 
production. Very good; but let it once get 
away from his eyes, in the hands of actors 
and actresses on tour, and let him see it 
three months afterward, in Chicago or New 
Orleans, and he will be heartily ashamed of 
it. It will have run down; it will have been 
added to, changed; liberties will have been 
taken with it, and all the other things done 
that cause a fine play to deteriorate. But 
the camera, as I say, presents the work as it 
comes from the mind—now and forever. 


Competition With the Legitimate 


With the coming of the feature film it 
was inevitable that a certain practice should 
develop which would operate against the 
legitimate theater. The moving-picture 
man now advertises and lithographs his 
show quite the same as does the theater 
man. For instance, he gets out a twenty- 
eight-sheet stand, an eight-sheet stand, or 
what not, and also folders and postal cards. 
When he goes into a place he distributes 
these to the greatest advantage. As he 
often forgets to tell the public that his 
is a moving-picture show they frequently 
visit it ow the misapprehension that it is 
a legitimate attraction. 

Here is a case that shows the harm this 
practice works to the regular theater: 
Marie Dressler is to open to-night at the 
Thirty-ninth Street Theater—a two-dollar 
house—in a play called A Mix-Up. At 
the same hour she is advertised to appear at 
another theater— Marie Dressler in Tillie’s 
Punctured Romance—at ten, fifteen and 
twenty-five cents. The management of the 
latter theater omits to mention the fact that 
its show is a picture. Lee Shubert told me 
that, finding there was no interest in the 
opening of Marie Dressler at the Thirty- 
ninth Street Theater, he had called up a 
number of his regular first-nighters and 
asked whether they were coming to see the 
new show. Their answer was that they did 
not care to see moving pictures. 

And so the thing goes on. Pick up a 
newspaper and you will find that Charles 
Frohman presents Billie Burke, in Jerry, at 
the Olympic Theater, in St. Louis—a two- 
dollar house; at the same time Charles 
Frohman is billed in exactly the same type 
as presenting John Emerson, in The Con- 
spiracy, at ten cents, in several other thea- 
ters of the same town. Or Charles Frohman 
is presenting William H. Crane, in David 
Harum, for ten cents in one theater; and at 
the same time Charles Frohman is present- 
ing William H. Crane, in The New Henri- 
etta, at some two-dollar house a few miles 
away. 

There is another curious condition that 
gives the moving-picture business a great 
advantage over the legitimate: In almost 
every city in the country moving-picture 
theaters are allowed to operate on Sunday, 
a privilege that is not allowed the legiti- 
mate theater in the East. By their Sunday 
performances the moving-picture houses 
very nearly pay their rent for the entire 
week. One house, which is one of the gigantic 
picture theatres in the city of New York, 
quite pays its weekly rentwith Sunday work. 

Now by what system of reasoning do 
those who make the laws in the East claim 
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me Start a Garden “Farm” 


yee Almost every patch of ground is good for some- 

eS ant thing, whether it be a small back yard in the city 

a »4 oF the larger lot of the suburban home. You can 

% Ny utilize that soil for profit and pleasure far beyond 
: your expectations if you plant 


FERRY’S SEEDS 


They are dependable. Because they pro- 
— true to type, are thoroughbred, and 

e tested for vitality, professional gardeners 
a truckers for over fifty years have con- 


Yi sidered them standard. 


A 

“ You don’t need to be an expert. Write for our Seed 
Annual. It will tell you how, when and whet to 
plant. If you've never tasted fresh picked peas or 


lettuce, as illustrated, try these : 
Ferry's Thomas Laxton Peas. Vine vigor- 


ous, medium height, pods lange. Peas very 
large and unsurpassed in quality. One of 
the best vaneties tor the home garden 





Ferry's May King Lettuce. Extremely early. 
Compact Very firm heads of medium 
size and excellent quality. Very tender and 
buttery. Ready for use belore other sorts 


Ferry's Seeds are sold by dealers every. 
where. Write today for Seed Annual and 
make your selections 


D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
(Also at Windsor, Ontario) 





yy Sarva mle ='s 


‘The best is always the cheap- 
est. Reliable seeds cannot 
be afforded at half price.’’ 
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Everyman’ Ss Oil 


Every day in your home or office there's bound to be some real need for 
3-in-One—the all-'round oil, 





3-in-One is the original anti-squeak oil for door hinges and office chairs 
lubricates perfectly typewriter, sewing machine, talking machine, ack ling 
machine, check punch, locks, clocks, bolts, cat« hes, pencil-sharpener—every 
thing in your home or office that ever needs oiling. 


3- IN-ONE 











| 






Iso cleans and polishes desk, table, chairs, all varnished or veneered furniture An 
lutely prevents rust on all metal surfaces, indoors or out 
Seld in hardw drug Grocery houset 
FREE — A genet general stores: 1 02. 10c, 3 Se: 8 os ‘ 
ous sample and Also in patent Handy Oi Cc ans, 35 o2 if 
dictionary of dealer does not carry these cans, we , , as 
t percel post, full of 3-in-One, for 


uses 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
42 EUG. Broadway 
New York 
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You May Never Need a Pistol but ONCE. 


| root for their favorites quite as much as the 


But when that ONCE comes to you your pistol should be the 
unfailing kind—a Colt. 


Many people who have bought pistols for home protection have 
come face to face with a crisis only to find their weapons unre- 
sponsive. 
too ready, to their everlasting regret. 


The \OLT Automatic 


when loaded and cocked is positively locked against unintentional 
discharge by the unique safety device in the grip. You must pur- 
posely grip the grip and 
pull the trigger. That’s 
why “You can't forget to 
make a Colt safe.’’ That’s 
why “‘ The Colt fires the first 


shot first.”’ Write for 


free Colt 
booklet, 
“How to 
Shoot,’’ : 
Fires the 


and cata- 
First Shot 
log No.85. First ” 


The Colt was adopted by the Army 
and Navy beceuse of its ‘Marked 
superiority to any other known 
pistol,” 


“The Colt 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 








Your Cuff Buttons 


will not break or 
bend, even with 


| legitimate is almost incalculable 


Many have fancied a crisis and found their pistols | 


- 


Koman of English 


the roughest us- 
age, if they are 


Keements 


One-piece-bean- 
and-post 


Cuff Buttons 


est their strength. If 
you can break one, you 
yet anew one free. The 
one - piece - bean - and 
post construction elim 
imates all weak parts 
and soldered joints. 
Krementz buttons are 
strongest where 
strength counts. Over 
100 exclusive, fashion- 
able designs, $2 a pair 
at your dealer's or sent 
direct on receipt of 
price if your dealer can 
not supply you. 

Look for the name 
**Krementz”’ stamped 
on the back. 
Write for Booklet 2 show- 
ing correct jewelryfor men. 
Kr tz & C 

Newark, N. J. 
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Cuff Button 





Dealers :—If your job- 
ber cannot supply you 
write us for the name 
of one who can. 








s=— |UXEBERRY 


= WHITE ENAMEL 


is whitest white and stays white. 
It is a finish of lasting beauty 
and character for stairways, halls, 
bedrooms 

out the house 


every room through- 


BERRY 


OTHERS’ 


VARNISHES 


For natural wood finishing, 
mission effects in various 
tones, of any treatment you 
preferthere isa Berry Brothers’ 
product on which you can 
safely rely. 


But no matter what the finish 
of your woodwork, the one 
varnish for floors is Liquid 
Granite, This lasting water 
proof floor finish has stood the 
teat for over $7 years 
BERRY BROTHERS 
(Incorporated) 
World's Largest Varnish 
Mathers 

Factories; Detroit, Mich.; Walk- 
erville, Ont.; San Francisco, Cal. 


Branches in principal 
cities of the world 


LIQUID 
GRANITE 


apo 














that it is a crime for Ethel Barrymore, Sarah | 
Bernhardt, Madame Réjane or William | 
Faversham to act in the flesh on Sunday 

nights, and not a crime to exhibit them act- | 
ing in the very same play in the film houses? | 

The moral question apart, however, let | 
me state that, from a business standpoint, 
the advantage the Sunday performances | 
give the moving-picture theater over the | 
as any- 
body who has ever paid rent for a Broadway 
theater will know. 

Naturally the great factor in the moving- 
picture business is the fan. In this respect 
this form of entertainment may be com- 
pared to baseball; but there are a hundred 
times more fans in the moving-picture the- 
aters than there ever were in the national 
game. You see, the film pictures are run- 
ning all the year round, whereas baseball is | 
played only when the seasons permit. 

These fans greedily eat up all the pub- 
lished stuff about moving pictures—and 
this stuff in the last few months has grown 
from mere paragraphs to whole pages—and 


fellows who sit on the bleachers in summer 


| time and yell for Eddie Sweeney when they 


see him sliding to second base. In the first 
place the pictures are much cheaper than 
baseball; and, as compared with the theater, 
the fan knows he is getting good things all 
the time instead of only once in a while. 
To cater, then, to the fan is the prime 
object of the picture maker. Experts claim 
that the cranks who pay their way into the 
moving-picture theaters day in and day out 
prefer their pictures without talk, because 
the silent shows cover so much more ground 
than the legitimate in the same length of 


| time. The operator can give them one hun- 


dred and ninety scenes where in the spoken 
play it would be impossible to give more 
than twelve scenes at the most. 


The Photo: Play’s Universal Appeal 


In other words, one can do in pantomime 
in a foot or so of film more than he could 
do in ten minutes if his characters talked. 
The wise ones calculate that the talking 
picture will not be successful, since dialogue 
will prevent the great rapidity of action and 
covering of ground demanded by the fan. 

In the making of the great scene in The | 
Pit the director went to the Board of Trade 
in Chicago, studied the whole day’s doings, | 
and reproduced in the pit scene, not a few 
minutes of action, as he would have done in 


| the legitimate, but twenty or thirty minutes 


of action. He was able to rush other men 
into the picture and so get the panic scene 


| much better than it was done in the play. 


One may show a fire start and grow to 
a great conflagration in much less than a 
minute; or he could show the burning of a 
man at the stake, give the howling mob, 
and all the details of it. You could never 
do that in a theater, because the audience 
would not sit patiently and see the thing 
develop. In the theater you must go right 
to the climax and cannot show the various 
phases of progress. 

Again, a great following in moving pic- 
tures is made up of persons who do not 
speak English—the Swede, the Pole, and 
the like. A man gets off a ship from Russia, 
walks up Water Street, stops at a moving- 


| picture play and understands everything he 
| sees; but he would not enter an English- 


speaking legitimate house, because the 
talking would confuse him. 

Not only the legitimate play but even 
the pantomime, which is designed largely 
for children, suffers from the moving pic- 
tures, because through pictures the child 
can grasp a situation quite a’ readily as 


| through the dumb show of the clown and 


pantaloon, and get much more for his 
money. 

The shows in which music plays a large 
part are in no danger from the film pictures 
at present. The gentleman who wants to 
hear singing, or see dancing and look at 
pretty girls, must go where he can get that 
sort of thing; and singing and danci ing can- 
not be reproduced successfully in pictures. 

There are half a dozen men conducting 
offices in New York, with all sorts of inven- 
tions connecting the projecting and the 
talking machines. If they could do this 
successfully they would encroach on musi- 
cal comedies; but not until they can do 
something more than scratch off the voice 


from a piece of wax will the film picture | 


interfere with grand or light opera or 


| burlesque. 


The most deplorable feature of the whole 
business is that the theater is becoming 
degraded. 
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DAYLIGHT TWILIGHT 


The large fil The small fil 
ament in wh ge ament gives 
lamp f enough light to 
room with bri i see by and can 
liant light be burned all 
enough for any night at pra« 
purpose tically no cost 


HYLO 


National Quality 


Fully guaranteed 
Me aodein Two 


Carbon and 
Mazda Hylo 


s give more light 

or less current than 

MAZDA carbor lamps CARBON 
2° 


Hylo Turndown lamps 
count big for thrift and con- 
venience. Two lamps in one, 
they give you instantly a big 
light or a little one, at the pull 
ofacord. Save 85° of your current 
on the LO filament. Fit any socket 
No extra parts, no coils. 
in every bathroom, bedroom, nurs- 
ery, hall, kitchen and library. 


Necessary 


Two sizes, two styles, two prices 
Carbon {8 c. p. HY; 4c. pl 
Hylo 216 c. p. HY; 1< 


Mazda § 25 watts HY; 5 watt 
Hylo (40 watts HY 


? 
.. ro. each 60c 


Sonate ‘io peach 90¢ 

Sold by Lighting Companies, 
Hardware, Department and Ele« 
trical Stores. 


Economical Electric Lamp Division 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Co 


25 West Broadway New York City 








SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA — VIA 
The charm and delight of atripto Australia is never for en 
The comforts and conveniences of the splendid 10. 00. ton 








SYDNEY SHORT _— 


Decent men and women, with 


American Steamers “SONOMA,” “SIERRA” or “VENTURA” 
(Rated 100 Al Lioyds.) Sydney in 19 
$337.50 — Honolulu, $110.00 — first class 
Sailing every 14 days for Honolulu every 28 days for 
Sydney. Grand Tour of South Seas, including Samoa 
Australia, New Zealand, Tahiti and Honolulu, $337.50 
Write for ilustrated folders with colored maps 


OCEANIC S.S.CO., 671 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


POULTRY SECRETS — MAKE GOOD INCOME 


Valuable 100-page poultry data-book—just off the press—te 
beginner how to avoid costly errore-—-experience of cuaneeaied 
breeders—how they started, grew, etc. Free to you. 

Simplifies poultry-teeping— gives explicit instructions how to 
make money with hens, show birde—how to get 100°, hatches 
invaluable for 

BEGINNERS, FARMERS AND FANCIERS 

Book contains pictures of 50 poultry houses—telle best way to 
market fowl, describes our complete hae of guaranteed incubators, 
brooders, hovers, etc 


oC H St., Buff N 
Robert Essex Incubator Co. 87-0 Sf x nee vee ras 


BUSINESS MANAGER WANTED 
IN EVERY COUNTY 


Splendid opportunity fo permanent work. Big money for 
capable men. Business established forty years. Produ 
widely known and easy to sell f you are in earnest and 
willing to work steadily to earn money, write for full 
particulars 


MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 1 Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn 


|] PAGE POULTRY BOOK 


Hundreds of Success Secrets— [ells al! FREE 


are unsurpassed 
da Ro Trip, 











about successful inc ne yrew d = 
_— eee. Rw practical boo 
FE. A postal gets it S WRITE T AY 
Prairie State Tavuhater Co., 115 Main Street, Homer City, Pa 


130-Egg Incubator and Brooder 


Freight Paid fs" °! <; Both | for S10 





tion Write for Feee ¢ at tale 


w y 
Wisconsin Incubator Co. “Box 142 Racine, * Wis. 


| 3000 GUMMED LABELS, $] 00 
Size, 1 x 2 inches, printed to order and 
a 


| ieee Send for Catalog 
Fenton Label Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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niar We 


You can have in 
home — no matter where you 
live the most wonderfully 
fresh fish just as fresh and 
flavory as the day taken from 
the ocean. 


your own 


Fast fishing boats bring these choicest 
fish direct to our new, model, sanitary 
kitchens. Immediately prepared, 
cooked, perfectly seasoned and placed 
in sanitary, parchment-lined container 
Economical because it's all fish. Con 


venient —ready for instant use 


Makes the kind of 
Creamed Fish Codfish Balls 
Fish Chowder Fish Hash 
that simply melts in your mouth. 
Having a reputation for only the high- 
est-grade food spect ilties, BU RNHAM 

& MORRILL FISH FLAKES are 


A Perfect Fish Food 


Sold by most Gro If * at yours, 
send his name and 2c sta » for generous 
sample Book of recipes Good Eat- 


ing tree for the asking 


Burnham & Morrill Co., 2 Water St., Portland, Me. 

















The Chinese 
Woolflower 


The three most popular 
garden flowers the world 
all named and 
y us within the 
ears (the Golden 
osmos and 







beil- 
< It will find a 
ver the world as quickly 
others did and take 
© every where as the 


making it the most intere 
garden or pot annuals 
Prices 20 cts. per pkt. of 40 to 50 seeds; 3 pkts. for 50 cts., 
together with New BLUE PETUNIA and GIANT SUM- 
MER COSMOS, free for trial, and Catalog 
Our Big Catalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
and ra are new Fruits free toall who ly. Weare the largest 
growers in the world of ¢ Sta tio lus, annas, Dahlias, Lilies, 
ris, « te and our stocks are among the best and cheapest. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 














Belle City Now 21 Times World's 


Champion Incubator 
tory My new free book 
naking Hatching Facts 





te erything. Shows outfit im 
ma Giees sat Gunt 
be k guaranty My < pric . PP \i 
Balle City inc. Co. Box 77, Racine Wis, Home Test 





= . Money Making Poultry 
Our specialty. Leading varieties pure bred chick- 
ens, turkeys, ducks and geese *rize winners 
Best stock and eggs. Lowest prices; cldest 
farm. Fine 30th Anniversary catalog FREI 


H. M. JONES CO. 


is 





Box 98, Des Moines, iowa | 
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| children, are losing their touch with it. As 


De Wolf Hopper said, parents do not ask 
themselves, Where shall we go to-night? 
but Where can we go to-night? 

The theatergoing public is responsible 
for this condition. There would be no 
smut—no trash—on the American stage if 
the public did not want it. 

Of course you can find decent plays, like 
Peg o’ My Heart, and Daddy Longlegs, and 
Sinners, which are successful; but these are 
exceptions. 

It is a fallacy and an outrage for the 
magazines to keep pounding the managers 
for the utterly unworthy plays that are put 
on. They should pound the public. 

These plays, however, are driving the 
theater to the dogs; and that is the reason 
men like Frohman, Belasco, myself, and a 
few others, who look on their work as 
an art, have turned to moving pictures 
for, you see, moving pictures, because of 
the censorship that has been established all 
over the country for their benefit, cannot 
degenerate in tone, like the legitimate 
theater. In Chicago, for instance, one can 
put on a rotten play, but he cannot show 
a rotten picture—the censor will not let 
him. 

What is to be the end of it all? That is 
hard to answer; but it is probable that 
the old law of supply and demand will not 
fail in this case. The moving-picture man 
has got all the novels in the world and all the 
plays for a thousand years back to pick 
from; while the poor devil who is pro- 
ducing for the theater must get something 
new all the time. 


The Prophecies of a Producer 


Twenty features are being released every 
week—that is, a thousand and forty care- 
fully selected works a year. At such arate, 
how long is the supply of old novels and 
plays going to last? It is a question of 
arithmetic. The American playwright i 
producing perhaps one play a week, and his 
European brother, owing to the decimation 
of the ranks by the war, may produce 
nothing for some years to come. In brief, 
then, the moving-picture business is living 
on its principal. 

Again, things move in cycles—particu- 
larly public taste. A vogue for melodrama 
is succeeded by one for music; then come 
the problem play, which holds the boards 
for a few years and is succeeded by a vogu 
for farce. 

Just now we have a frightful plethora of 
musical comedies and reviews. Presently 
the people will get tired of farce and go back 
to melodrama. 

The way of the feature film will grow 
harder and harder until the time comes 
when five or six legitimate stars will be 
required to make such a picture draw. They 
must have a Wilton Lackaye, an Ethel 
Barrymore, a Mary Pickford, a William 
Faversham and a Sarah Bernhardt, all on 
one bill— which was just what happened in 
the theater. 

In another way history will repeat itself 
in the matter of the moving pictures. If 
one body of men ever succeeds in controlling 
them those men will act just as the theater 
men did when they got control of the the 
ters of the country. The one aim of thoes 
gentlemen was to get things cheaply. They 
tried to squeeze the producer, which wa 
very largely responsible for bringing about 
the condition of the theater to-day. In 
other words they killed the goose that laid 
the golden egg. 

The booking agent in the moving-picture 
business is going to do the same thing. He 
is a salesman; he knows nothing about ait 
in the picture, nothing of the literature of 
the world, nothing of the excellency of act 
ing. The film is to him the same as butter, 
shoes, leather, pants or pork; but he can 
organize his forces, establish branch selling 
offices throughout the country, and get 
good men to handle his products. This man 
does not believe in art. His slogan is: 
“Make them as cheap as you can and sell 
them as high as you can! 

Consequently the fellow who wants to do 
what is best—-who looks on moving pic- 
tures as an art—is slowly but surely being 
shoved out of the business by the coming 
of these crude mercenaries, and what hap- 
pened to the regular theater will happen to 
the moving pictures. 

The salesman and the promoter will get 
control, the film business will deteriorate 
and go through the same process the thea- 
ter is going through now; and then in time, 
at the other end of the cycle, the legitimate 
theater will come back to its own. 
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“You Can't Go Wrong With a ‘Feist’ Song” 





McCarty and 
many a day—To Tok iH) 
ttle sweetheart, “Ho, Yo-San,"* « s i} 


am ee, sitting ajap-.s | 
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. 
ON SALE TODAY at any Woolworth, Kresge, Kress, McCrory, or other 10c store, Music or Department store 

Other Popular “FEIST” Songs! 
. Whee 


The Violin “My Great Grand Daddy Made 
Bum Diddle-de-um Dum, That's It 


To Glad ~ Wite's in n Europe Sung of Love 
Dancing The Aba D 
Dancing ee Blues a Beautuful R 


Why Not Sing Wearin 


Lengel Wore & Tulip and I Wore a Big Red Rose 
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LEO FEIST, Inc., FEIST B Bidg., 231 W. 40th St. 
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“One Idea About the Girls 
Yiddish Wedding Jubilee 
Why Don't They Do It No 
T've Loved You Since You Were . Bey 
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| “There's » Little Spark of Love Still Burning 





New York City ‘ 


“1 Want to Go to Tokio” | “I Didn’t Raise My Boy || 
To Be a Soldier” 
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irard Cigar 


A favorite with hard-thinking business men 
because they’ can enjoy its satisfying quality as 
freely as they like during business hours without 
the unpleasant after-effects of a heavy cigar. 


The entire Girard filler is Cuban-grown Havana 
leaf; matured naturally and sweetly by the old- 
fashioned Cuban method, without sweating; so 
that its rich tropic flavor is combined with perfect 
mildness—an unusual combination. 


to insist on giving it a trial. 


Your dealer has the Girard or will get it for you. 
From 3 for a quarter to 20c straight. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf Philadelphia 


Established 1871 


You ought 


14 sizes 
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These Five 
Vitals of Car Value 
Mean to You— 





Economy of fuel and tires; maximum 
safety and comfort on any road; 
matchless hill-climbing ability, with 
all the speed desired; the joy of driv- 
ing a beautiful, luxurious car that is 
not a drain on the purse. 

Fours and Sixes —Speedsters, Roadsters 


and Touring Cars—$1100 to $1685 
f. o. b. Factory. Catalog on request. 


Oakland Motor Company 


Pontiac, Michigan 
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Nevertheless, he don’t like it one little 
bit, for he ain’t a gambler an’ winnin’ don’t 
excite him like it does most people. He's 
just a human preacher sparrin’ with Satan 
for a soul, an’ the thought o’ winnin’ a lot 
of unclean money is plain repugnant to 
him. Not for all the wealth oO Panamint 
will he touch a cent o’ the wages 0” sin. 
Still, he’s a human bein’—an’ as curious as 
a pet coon. He’s just nachelly got to see 
how rich he is if he ain’t got a conscience; 
so he starts countin’ the money without 
drawin’ down his ten-dollar bet, which is 
still ridin’. 

Chappie, not bein’ familiar with sportin’ 
parsons, gives Philip a look o’ admiration 
an’ sorrer combined; an’, takin’ it for 
granted the parson’s game for another little 
whirl on the nine, he spins his ball an’ sings 
hislittlesongagain. Sherepeats! Chappie 
shoves three hundred an’ fifty dollars more 
across to Philip. 

“Parson,” he says, “you're a lucky man; 
but as there’s only luck in odd numbers, as 
a rule, an’ you've won three times hand 
runnin’ on the nine, yore luck’s due to 
change. It’stimetoshiftyorebet. Durned 
if I don't believe you've jinksed my wheel so 
bad you could win on the hoodoo number!” 

* What's that?” 

“The thirteen.” 

Philip looks at Chappie, an’ he’s tempted. 
He’s only foolin’, but he sees that Chappie 
is dead serious. Consequently, because it's 
only innercent pastime to Philip, like a boy 
playin’ marbles, he shoves his bet over on 
to the thirteen. You see his play, don't 
you, son? He wants to lose it on the hoo- 
doo numbe ‘ran’ retire gr: acefully when his 
winnin’s is all back in Chappie’s tray. 

The ball drops into the thirteen pocket! 
Cc hap ypie gets out his white handkerchief 
an’ wipes his corrug: uted brow, as the feller 
says, meantime eyin’ the parson suspi- 
cious like. On his part, Philip, enjoyin’ the 
knowledge that he’s got Chappie fannin’ the 
air, grins back at him—an’ Bud Deming, 
seein’ the dinero in front o’ the reverend, 
strolls over to poke some fun at the foreman 
o’ his roulette wheel. 

“Helio, Chappie!” he says. “The par- 
son got you goin’ south?” 

“No,” says Chappie; “but, all the same, 
he’s luckier’n a fool. If I hadn't held him 
to the limit first off I'd be raidin’ one o’ the 
other games for more cash right now.” 

What?” says Bud, aimin’ to be agree- 
able an’ pleasant, “‘is the ten-dollar limit 
annoyin’ our clerical friend?” 

“He wants to pyramid his bets, startin’ 
right in,’ complains Chappie. “Plays a 
dollar on the nine, ketches it, an’ lets her 
ride. I had to pinch him down.” 

“That so?”’ says Bud. “Well, the roof 
is off! Anything the parson wants in this 
house goes while I'm the proprietor. 

“Spread my bets for me, Bud,” says 
Philip. Gawd bless him, he’s a lamb! 

‘He'll win wherever you spread ‘em,” 
Cc happie warns Bud. 
e’ll see,” says Bud. 

An’ he places a hundred on the double-O, a 
hundred on the green, an’ a hundred on the 
even; whereupon Chappie spins the ball 
an’ she drops into the green double-O, win- 
nin’ all three bets. The green an’ the even 
pays double, an’ the double-O pays thirty- 
five to one. 

“That's what you get for interferin’, 
boss,”” says Chappie carelesslike. 

He reaches into the dinero an’ shoves 
hundred-dollar bills acrost to the parson 
until the place begins to look like a patch of 
alfalfa. An’ still the bets goes ridin’ as 
they lay. 

Again Chappie spins the ball; again 
from force o’ habit he sings: 

Roun’ she goes an’ roun’ she goes; 

An’ where she stops nobody knows 





An’ then he waits, holdin’ the tune while 
the ball circles slower an’ slower. In asec- 
ond she’s due to run off the right o’ way 
an’ go slippin’ an’ bumpin’ among the pegs 
an’ pockets before settlin’. 

“Finish yore little song, ol’ timer,” says 
the parson. 

The ball commences to bump, with the 
double-O so clost to hand it’s even money 
the ball drops into it, when Chappie sings 
the last line: 

An’ nobody gives a turiloo, turilee-addy ! 


The ball drops into the double-O, hesi- 
tates—an’ pops out into the next poc ket, 
when, accordin’ to all the laws o’ averages, 
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she should have stayed in the double-O! 
Chappie gives a sort o’ suckin’ sob an’ 
rakes in the three hundred dollars. 

Now all this is just the most wonderful 
luck in the world, an’ Chappie an’ Bud ain't 
never seen or heard o’ nothin’ like it; but 
the parson, bein’ free from superstition an’ 
previous experience, don’t see nothin’ so 
very wonderful in it, because he knows the 
Lord ain't on the side o’ no gambler, an’ if 
he stays with the game long enough he’s 
bound to lose all he’s got. However, he’s 
smart enough to see he’s built a fire under 
Chappie; so he says: 

“Now that’s a heap better, Chappie. 
Don't that last turn prove to you there 
ain’t no luck in usin’ the name o’ the Lord 
inv ain?” 

“It shore does look that way,” says 
Chappie; “but I happen to know the Lord 
ain't got nothin’ to do with it. There ain't 
nothin’ on earth can control that little ball 
*ceptin’ the law o’ averages, an’ yore luck’s 
been runnin’ beyorid the wildest dreams o’ 
average.” 

Havin’ won a bet at last Chappie’s feelin’ 
cheerful again. 

Now the parson knows he ain't goin’ to 
take the money, even if he wins it; so con- 
sequently he figgers this is all innercent fun 
an’ no harm to nobody. He sees Chappie 
an’ Bud are takin’ him dead serious, an’ 
he’s so almighty human he can’t help hi avin’ 
a little fun with them by a-testin’ o’ their 
nerves. Besides, he’s plumb anxious to get 
rid o’ the wealth he’s accumulated an’ re- 
move himself from the occasions o’ sin. He 
figgers he’s been lingerin’ there too long 
already, as it is; an’, since his luck’s had 
one setback, he “lows as how the tide has 
turned, an’ if he crowds his hand he'll go 
bust in five minutes. 

“*My friends,” he says, “I'm only a par- 
son, I know, an’ gamblin’ ain't my long 
suit; but, nevertheless, when I'm out for a 
little mild mental relaxation I likes to bet 
‘em as high as a hound’s back, an’ this sus- 
pense is aggervatin’ to me. I'll bet every 
dollar before me on number thirteen an’ 
let the tail go with the hide; an’ if you're a 
dead game sport, Bud, you won't take a 
dare like that from a pre ac her. 

*Boss,”’ says Chappie, “you goin’ to let 
this sportin’ parson back you down?” 

Now Bud, he knows just as well as Chap- 
pie that it ain’t in nature to beat a roulette 
wheel if a man stays with it. Also, the par- 
son’s playin’ the hoodoo number an’ the 
chances is thirty-five to one against him, 
not countin’ the hoodoo; an’ as Bud's as 
superstitious as any gambler, an’ as game 
as the best, he takes the parson up. 

“I'll go you, parson,” he says; “only I 
warn you in advance if you win you got 
upward o’ one hundred an’ fifty thousand 
dollars comin’ to you, an’ I ain’t got that 
much money.” 

“*Bet the house, lock, stock an’ barrel,” 
says the parson, ‘an’ we'll call it square at 
that!” 

“Fair enough,” says Bud. “Spin the 
ball, Chappie, an’ be right sure you don’t 
take the name o’ the Lord in vain. I ain't 
lookin’ to bust the hoodoo on that number.” 

Now for the first time the Reverend 
Philip Pharo gets wise to the fact that 
Chappie an’ Bud's as superstitious as two 
Chinamen, an’ this knowledge amuses him 
a heap. 

Consequently, for purposes 0” plain human 
enjoyment, he thinks he ‘ll enter into the 
sperrit o’ the evenin’ an’ make out as how 
he’s somethin’ of a conjurer with a roulette 
wheel. 

“"Twon't do you no good whatever, 
Bud,” he says. “I’m goin’ to jinks the 
wheel.” An’ he runs his finger clear round 
it an’ chants a line, which he tells me after- 
ward he swipes from a play: “‘ Roun’ her 
form I draw the awful circle of our solemn 
church!’” 

Then he spills somethin’ in a furrin lan- 
guage—it’s Greek, which Philip's learned 
in college; but Chappie an’ Bud don't 
know it, an’ both are some “appre shensive as 
Chappie spins the ball an’ sings his song. 

Son, there ain’t nothin’ like that parson’s 
luck ever seen. The ball pops straight into 
the thirteen pocket first thing—an’ stays 
there! The Reverend Philip Pharo’s busted 
the bank! Bud Deming’s a pauper, an’ 
Chappie Ellerton’s workin’ for the preacher, 
who's the sole proprietor o’ a gamblin’ hall! 

Chappie Ellerton’s as white as a miller 
an’ Bud Deming’s face is as yaller as an 
old cheese. But he’s game, is Bud —none 
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last things to be considered in the con- 
struction of a building. 
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Owners wake up to this fact when they 


o pay bills for repairs and damage 


by leaks. 


ent buildings deserve permanent 


The most economical and altogether satis- 
factory permanent roof is a Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roof. 


r this reason that most of the great 


manufacturing plants and textile mills of the 
country, 


the great railroad terminals and 
pers carry roots of this type. Some 
are from twenty to thirty vears old 
still in serviceable condition. 


A copy of The Barrett Specification, with roofing dia 
grams, mailed free on request to any one interested. . 
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On eyeglasses, spectacles or goggles 
the guaranteed and improved Shur-on 
mountings, when properly fitted, hold 


| the lenses in correct optical position 


and 


-—stick tight comfortably 
The mark in the border of this advertise 
ment is the shape of a Shur-on finger grip— 
that and the name “Shur-on” stamped on 
the bridge protect you against imitation 
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etrist “Is this Shur-on made by Kirstein ? 
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‘A Clean Tooth E> 


Never Decays” 
is the one tooth brush that really cleans the 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
Its bristles are serrated and curved to fit the 
of the teeth so that they reach all those hard- 
t-at places in between and around back of the 
where decay starts. The big end tuft reaches 
the backs of the back teeth, and the curved 
makes it easy. 


Look for the Yellow Box 
Fp 


1¢ Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is made in 
adult's, youth's and child's size, rigid, flexible 
und De Luxe (colored transparent) handles. 
Hard, medium and soft bristles. 4-row brush 
for men. Dental Plate brush for cleaning arti- 
ficial teeth 
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Box 754 
Agency Division 


The Curtis 
Publishing 
Company 


Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


AST spring I purchased a small 
farm in Wellesley, fifteen miles 
from Boston,” writes Ossian E. Mills. 
“I found The Country Gentleman 
a great help and inspiration in my new 
work and, seeing in it your advertise- 
ment for agents, began to take sub- 
scriptions for you in a small way. 
Knowing the publications well myself, 
I found it comparatively easy to prove 
their value to others. 


“On my farm I needed some good 
cattle and through my subscription 
work for The Country Gentleman, 
The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Ladies’ Home Journal have 
bought two thoroughbreds.” 


If you need money to spend, to save, or to 
invest; money in addition to your present 
income, you can take Mr. Mills’ way of 
getting it. 

We need a representative in your locality 
to take care of new and renewal orders for the 
Curtis Publications. For the work we will 
pay you liberally in commission and salary. 
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more so. He just steps back an’ bows to 
the parson with all respect. 
“Parson,” he says, “‘the shack is yours. 


| All hands was paid off at six o'clock to- 
| night an’ the title’s clear. I don’t suppose 


there’s nothin’ for me te do round here 
‘cept to state that it'shore was poor jedg- 
ment on my part havin’ only one entrance 
to a place of business.” 

Well, son, Philip just stands there, with 
his mouth wide open, like a kid seein’ things 
at night. Chappie Ellerton is absolutely 


| overcome an’ stands starin’ at Philip, with | 
| his mouth open; an’ Bud’s the only cool 
| man at the table, for he’s been busted many 


a time an’ oft, as the poet says, an’ the pros- 
pect don’t worry him none providin’ he can 
finda jobright away. It occurs to Bud that 
the quickest way to do this is to ask Philip 
for it—which he done; an’ that brings the 
Reverend Philip Pharo out of his trance. 

“a hy, Bud, you blessed ol’ sinner,’ * he 
says, “what- alld’ ye suppose I am? 

“You might be just smeared with nigger 
luck from heels to hair, but I doubt it,” says 
Bud. “However, that ain’t neither here 
nor there. This here place is a payin’ prop- 
erty; an’, since it ain’t the kind of a place 
that can berun by a preacher or ex-preacher, 


| it stands to reason you got to have a man- 


ager for it. Though I ain’t fixin’ to throw 


bouquets at myself, I been runnin’ this | 


house with tolerable success up till now, an’ 


I'll leave it to Chuckwalla here if I ain’t 


square.” 


| I’ve just dropped in an’ I’m not conver- | 
sant with the lay o’ the land; so I don’t ask 


no questions, but proceed to give Bud a 
reputation. 

Now Philip wants to assure Bud he don’t 
want the place nohow an’ wouldn’t tech 
it for a million dollars, because the whole 
thing starts with a little innercent joke 


| between him an’ Chappie Ellerton; but, 


knowin’ the kind of a gambler Bud is, the 
boy figgers he'll mebbe hurt his feelin’s 
by pressin’ his property back on to him in 
the presence o’ third parties. 

While he’s figgerin’ a graceful way out 
Chappie Ellerton stil] further complicates 
matters by quotin’ a little Scripture: 

“*Them that lives by the sword shall 
perish by the sword.’ An’ truer words than 
them was never spoke. Bud, this here 
sportin’ parson warns me startin’ out ex- 
actly how this fiesta’s goin’ toend! The age 
o’ miracles ain’t past yet, an’ I don’t have 
to have the parson’s church fall on me be- 
fore I take the hint. Me, I’m through gam- 
blin’ forever! Parson, be a good feller an’ 
give me a job slingin’ hash in the restauraw 
till I can get a road stake together.”’ An’ 
that’s the first intimation Panamint ever 
has that Chappie’s jewelry ain’t what she’s 
cracked up to be. 

Now, son, mark the fix that remark 
from Philip's p’int o’ view. 
Startin’ out, he’s made up his mind there’s 


| somethin’ awful good in Chappie Ellerton 


an’ he’s goin’ to bring it out. Bein’ a parson, 


nobody knows better’n Philip that the Al- | 
mighty moves in devious ways His wonders | 


to perform; an’ here He is proclaimin’ in 
plain English that this brand, C happie 
Ellerton, is ready to be hauled out o’ the 
fire! ToC happie the fact that Philip busts 
the bank ain’t nothin’ unusual, but the way 
the play comes up it is! He’s regardin’ it 
as a good, broad hint from the Almighty to 
quit gamblin’—an’ he’s quit. Mebbe he’s 
superstitious. 

Well, all right, but if his superstition 
makes a good man out o’ him, then Philip’s 
ready to praise Gawd for. installin’ the 
superstition into this gambler. He’s got 
Chappie fannin’ for fair, an’ it occurs to 
him if he catches Chappie on the rebound, 
as the feller says, he’s got him. 

On the other hand, if he lets on his win- 
nin’ Bud’s gamblin’ house is just plain 


| nigger luck, an’ he ain’t invoked the aid o’ 


the Lord nohow, he disillusions Chappie; 
an’ mebbe the young feller goes to gamblin’ 
again. Also, this newly acquired property 
o’ his is the haunt o’ sinners o’ both sexes; 
an’, with him bein’ boss as well as pastor, he 


| gets closer than ever to them. An’ he’s 
| smart enough to know you got to get awful 
close to a sinner to get his confidence in 


anything ree-ligious. 


It does appear to Philip that he ain’t got 
| nothin’ to gain by declinin’ his winnin’s, 


an’ he’s got a whole lot to lose. On the 
other hand, since he never means to possess 


| this deadfall, Bud ain’t got nothin’ to lose— 
| only he don’t know it. 


Then, again, Philip’s 
tempted to think the Lord has delivered 
Bud Deming’s place into his hands in order 


| that he may close it up! However, Philip's 
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Light, graceful and 
stylish. Fits per 
fectly the bigh heel 
shoes so much in 
vogue. Pure gum 

soles and uppers 


Top Notch Rubber Footwear 


Most rubbers give out at the heel 
first. But the patented clincher 
cushion heel of Top Notch Rub- 
bers is so strongly strengthened and 
reinforced that it /asts as dng as the 

yle. It withstands hard -e be- 
5ole. t withstands Nard service De 
fore even beginning to show signs 
of wear. 

Beacon Falls Top Notch Rubbers are 
just as stylish and comfortable as durable. 
There is an extremely wide range of styles 
and sizes to fit any shoe. The Top Notch 
Cross on the sole is our guarantee that 
you will get your money’s worth from 
every pair. 

Ask for Top Notch Rubber Footwear the next time 
you buy, Write for names of Beacon Fal s dealers 


your town and free copy of Booklet 'S,"’ containing 
Moncy-saving pointers on bu uying rubber footwear 
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L® Visible Oliver Typewriter 
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A Don't pay rent; don't buy 
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aaa you can own this genuine 
Oliver. Sent on Free Trial. Write 
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Look well to your little .22’s. Remington-UMC 
quality is just as important in the small caliber 
metallics as in your big game cartridges. The alert 
dealer knows this. It shows in his stock, which 
is clean—specializes, and features the Remington- 


UMC .22’s. 


IKE every other great success in American 
business, Remington-UMC owes its dom- 
inance to strongly positive public opinion. 


Whether it is the big game hunter or the man 
who shoots a .22—the name you hear oftenest 


among practical sportsmen is Remington-UMC. 
Not only with owners of Remington-UMC arms, but 
Remington-UMC Metallic Cartridges for every standard 
make of rifle, revolver and automatic pistol in the world. 

It is the box with the Red Ball Mark that you find dis- 
played on the shelves of the dealer who looks at ammuni- 
tion with the sportsman’s eye. 

Dealers everywhere are now getting their ammunition 
stocks in shape for the season. 

More than Eighty Thousand of them make a specialty 
of Remington-UMC. 

Look into the facts. You will find that the Remington- 
UMC dealer is doing the leading business with the sports- 
men of your community. Today, more than ever, the Red 
Ball Mark of Remington-UMC is the Sign of Sportsmen’s 
Headquarters in every town. 


REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


299 Broadway, New York 
London, England Windsor, Ontario 


When at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, come visit ’ 


with us at the Remington-UMC Exhibit — Head- 


quarters for Sportsmen from all over the world. 
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HIS is a deliberate Attempt to cut 
the ‘‘Haggle’’ out of Tire buying 
and selling, —for Consumers. 
It is also an Attempt to set right,— with 
the Public,— thousands of well - intentioned 
Retailers of Tires and Auto-Accessories. 

These have, by circumstances, been forced 
into the gradual adoption of a most Unwholesome 
Custom, Viz:-~—that of selling ‘“‘PRICE-LISTS” 
instead of selling Tires, to Consumers, —of sell- 
ing Discounts OFF Price - Lists, instead of 
selling Mileage and Service in Tires. 

It is not an Attempt to make things harder 
for the kind of Tire Manufacturer whose Prod- 
uct apparently cannot be sold without the 
doubtful Expedient of the Padded Price-List. 

—-Said Expedient consisting of an alleged 
“Price-List” which is purposely printed 
“UP” so that it may then be deliberately 
discounted DOWN by the Dealer,—to 
provide “a Special Bargain” to the Con- 
sumer who is Unwary, or who is too 
busy to investigate Values. 

This Attempt is being made also 
with a sincere desire to save the Retailer 
of Tires from the consequences of 
further growth of that Padded Price-List 
CUSTOM which is inciting Consumers to 
patronize CUT-PRICE SPECIALISTS 
and band together to maintain “Supply 
Depts.” with which to fight what they, 
erroneously, consider EX TORTIONATE 
Prices and Profits supposed to be 
charged by Retailers, on “Price-List” 
basis. 

Without the PADDED Price-Lists, 
which in some cases show as muchas 55 % 

Retail Profit on Tires (as much as $11.00 
Profit on a single 34x4 Plain-Tread Tire), 
the “CUT-PRICE SPECIALISTS” would have 
no reason for existence, could not make headway, 
nor threaten to cut the market from beneath 


the Deaier’s feet. 
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Wee the Padded Price-Lists, and 
the bitter Price-Cutting conditions 
that abnormal profits always in- 
vite,—the Dealer makes, in the end, much less 
profit, on average, than the normal and reason- 
able one to which he is entitled. 

Thus he loses three ways, through the 
Padded Price-List Custom. 

Ist. Through the impairment of his legiti- 
mate Market and Volume, by “Cut-price Special- 
ists,” and by Consumers’ Supply Depts. 

2nd. Through obtaining a lower AVER- 
AGE profit per Tire during the year, because he 
must meet the keen price-cutting Competition 
which excessive profits always invite. 

3rd. Through the heavy increase in the 
cost of Selling Tires, for Salesman’s Time, when 
each Customer feels that he must Shop-around 
a number of different Dealers’ Stores, in order 





i eS: 
For FAIR Price-Lists 
—that can be “taken SERIOUSLY” 


~ 





to find out which will give him the largest 
Discount off the Price-List of the Tire he 
wants to buy. 

More costly and dangerous to the Dealer 
than all three of these is the Undermining of 
Public Confidence, in the kind of Store that is 
popularly believed to have several Prices for 
the same article—l[an unreliable method of 
Selling Goods]. 

That, and the TO-MORROW, which comes 
out of it, is the DEALER'S side of the Case.— 

The CONSUMER'S side now claims our 
Attention. 
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IRES are often Emergency needs! 

If the car owner can step into an 

Auto-Accessory Store,—a Garage — 

or Repair Shop,—in the neighborhood of his 

need, and there get the Tire he wants, PUT ON 

in 20 minutes, it is worth a great deal to him 

to continue his outing without laying up his 

Car while he awaits Shipment and Delivery of 
same Tire, on his Telegraphed order. 

But, if Auto-Owners do not patronize Auto- 
Accessory, or localized Tire Dealers, these must 
go out of business, and such convenient Sources 
of Supply would then be missed more by Tire- 
Users than by anyone else. 

That is why the adoption of a FAIR Price- 
List, and the cutting out of the seemingly Extor- 
tionate Padded Price-Lists, means so much to 
both Consumer and Retailer of Tires. 

That is why WE take the RISK of 
lining up the entire Tire Manufacturing 
Industry against us,—in a sincere effort 
to put the Selling and Buying of Tires 
on the same sound, safe, and progressive 
basis that practically all other Merchan- 
dise is to-day retailed upon. 


* . o 


F course there will still be 

O wide differences in the Value 

to Consumers, —as great as 

the difference in the Facilities, Capacity, 


and Skill of each Manufacturer. 
It is not expected, nor required, that 





Compare these Goodrich “Fair-List” 
prices, showing tremendous reductions, 
with prices you have previously paid. For 
instance, old price on Goodrich 34x 4, 
Smooth Tread, $24.35. Present “Fair-List” 
price, $19.40. Ask your dealer for Users’ 
Net Price List, showing prices on all sizes. 


| SIZE 





SAFETY 
TREAD 


$9.45 
12.20 
14.00 
20.00 
20.35 
28.70 
33.90 


PLAIN 
TREAD 


$9.00 
11.60 
13.35 
19.05 
19.40 
27.35 
32.30 








38x52 | 43.80 46.00 














Price-Lists shall accurately gauge rela- 

tive Values, but only that they shall ac- 

curately and reliably measure the Value 

which each Manufacturer intends to give 

Consumers, for the amount each Con- 
sumer invests in his Tires. 

It is not desired that the Manufacturers’ 
Price-List shall cut the Dealer’s margin down 
to a profit on which he cannot afford to do busi- 
ness and make money. 

It is only expected, urged, and desired, that 
the Retail Profits offered by Price-Lists shall be 
moderate enough to be bona-fide. 

—Not preposterous “Paper-Profits,” that 
cannot come true without ruin to the future of 
the Retailer’s business, but actual Profits that 
he actually makes, and that reduce his selling 
cost, per Tire, to the minimum that moderate 
Profits and the “One-Price System” can alone 
make feasible. 

That is our Hope, and Wish, for the future 
of the Tire Industry. 

WE set the pace, to-day, by List-Pricing 
our own Tires so as to carry a moderate but 
REAL profit to the Retailer, instead of the 
Visionary “Get-rich-quick” profits, of 30% to 
55%, that other Tire Price-Lists offer, but can- 
not deliver, when the price-cutting such huge 
margins invite does the settling. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., Akron, O. 


February 1, 1915 





(SOODRICH FAIRLISTED TIRES 














(Continued from Page 54) 
broad-minded. He don’t aim to cram his 
religion down nobody's throat agin their 
will. So right off he resolves to play a 
waitin’ game. 

“All right, Bud,” he says; “you're my 
manager, an’ you name yore own salary. 
Chappie, Bud’ll fix you up with that job in 
the restauraw. An’ now, if you'll excuse me, 
gentlemen, I'll just mosey along back to 
the parsonage. This grub I've got in this 
basket’ll be gettin’ cold; an’, moreover, I 
greatly fear Crabapple Thompson has a 
bottle hid out, an’ if I ain’t there to steady 
the ol’ rascal he'll get drunk on my hands. 
Thank you for a pleasant five-minutes’ en- 
tertainment.”’ An’, smilin’ cordial to all 
hands, the Reverend Philip Pharo dusts 
out o’ that gamblin’ house like the devil's 
at his tail a-wallopin’ him at every jump. 

I get the story o’ what’s happened from 
Bud an’ Chappie; an’, on account o’ bein’ 
able to guess Philip’s attitood toward gam- 
blin’ an’ knowin’ him better’n them, I see 
it ain’t goin’ to do the parson no good to 
have the news leak out. Also, I know 
Philip just nachelly don’t intend to consider 
himself the owner o’ Bud’s place,for 1 can 
see by the light in his eye he’s bustin” with 
laughter "way back inside; so I warns Bud 
an’ Chappie to go slow an’ not spread the 
news yet awhile. An’ as both gents is smart 
enough to see they’re goin’ to be deviled 
out o’ camp on account o’ workin’ for a 
preacher, they’re right glad to keep their 
business to themselves. 

Somethin’ tells me Philip wants to see me 
an’ talk things over, for whenever he’s in 
doubt or trouble the boy allers comes 
a-runnin’ to his ol’ Bill-pardner; so I takes 
a little pasear up to the parsonage. I find 
Philip on his knees in his front room, prayin’ 
Gawd to forgive him. Also, he don’t neg- 
lect to thank the Lord for plantin’ the seed 
o’ redemption in Chappie Ellerton’s heart, 
an’ prays that Chappie’ll be given the 
strength to hold to his high resolve; an’, 
as a grand wind-up, he asks the Almighty 
to direct him in the predicament he’s in. I 
can hear him prayin’ out loud as I come in. 

“Well, Philip,”’ I says, ‘“‘pendin’ a tip 
from On High, take a little advice from 
Chuckwalla Bill. You stay away from that 
gamblin’ hall hereafter, unless you're aimin’ 
to cause fits among yore flock.” 

“TI got justification for my course right 
here,”” he says, an’ lays his hand on his 
Bible. 

“I know it,” I says—which I don’t; but 
I’m willin’ to take that boy’s word for any- 
thing. “But you stay away, an’ have yore 
grub sent up by Crabapple Thompson here- 
after. Meantime we'll let Chappie an’ Bud 
suffer under yore little joke until you've 
had a chance to get Chappie into church 
oncet. Then I'll quietly slip the word to 
Bud just how you regard this here trans- 
action, an’ I'll make him understand it all 
right.” 

“Will you do that, Chuckwalla?” he 
says, greatly relieved; an’ I promised. 

Weil, Crabapple Thompson's drunk that 
night, an’ he stays loaded three days, which 
naturally throws such a burden o’ work on 
Philip he’s kept right close to the parson- 
age. Come Sunday mornin’ an’ time to 
hold service, his consumptive gambler is 
that far gone the parson figgers he dassent 
leave him alone; so he ambles down Ame- 
thyst Avenoo to Jake Russell’s shanty. 

He’s aimin’ to ask Jake's wife to step up 
to the parsonage an’ play nurse while he’s 
holdin’ services; but Jake Russell’s wife 
she meets him with such a dignified front 
compared to former receptions that he ain’t 
got the heart to state his errand, an’ merely 
says he hopes she'll be on hand to lead in 
the singin’— which this same female has a 
voice like a desert canary—an’ moseys 
along to Tom Cahill’s cabin. Tom's wife 
don’t attend Philip’s church, an’ not havin 
one of her own in Panamint, her Sundays is 
free to her; so Philip figgers she'll oblige 
him, which she does, an’ he goes down to 
the church an’ mounts the pulpit. 

I’m in church that mornin’ myself; for 
I been hearin’ some gossip, an’ I’m there 
out o’ curiosity to see what’s goin’ on. The 
ffrst thing Philip notices when he turns 
round to preach his sermon is what I’ve 
noticed—an’ that is that the male attend- 
ance this mornin’ has increased fifty per 
cent, an’ the percentage o’ women has 
dwindled no little. 

The next thing he notices is that Chappie 
Ellerton is settin’ up in the front row; but 
he don’t notice somethin’ else, which I do— 
an’ that’s Bud Deming an’ Sunflower Sadie 
a-settin’ away over in a dark corner an’ 
lookin’ an’ feelin’ outer place. : 


THE SATURDAY 


Well, son, the parson chooses for his text 
that mornin’ the story about the shepherd 
that loses a sheep, which he leaves the rest 
o’ the flock an’ goes back lookin’ for the 
lost sheep till he finds him; an’ how there 
was more joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth than ninety-nine just men 
that need no repentance. 

He ain’t noways pertinent an’ particular 
in his remarks; but, all the same, Chappie 
knows the parson means him, an’ he’s 
plumb interested right off. Philip gradually 
works away from the text an’ pretty soon 
he’s off on his fav'rite rampage, a-pleadin’ 
for a broader viewp’int in religion an’ more 
charity an’ humanity toward sinners; then 
he sees Chappie’s eyes just a-poppin’ with 
interest, an’ he gets worked up an’ plumb 
inspired, an’ tears loose regardless. If I'm 
a ree-ligious men at the time—which I ain't 
never been an’ never will—it’s even money 
he brings tears to my eyes with that sermon. 

It shore did lay over anythin’ you ever 
heard tell of, though a-lookin’ back at it 
now it ain't so much what he says as the 
way he says it. He’s that sincere I’m for 
givin’ three cheers, and I guess I'd ’a’ done 
it if Philip don’t stop about then an’ kneel 
down for the closin’ prayer. 

After the congregation files out Chappie 
Ellerton’s settin’ where he is, an’, of course, 
everybody's next to who Philip’s been al- 
ludin’ in his prayer. A lot of us is hangin’ 
round outside, an’ when Philip an’ Chappie 
comes out together I jine them, an’ we all 
three walk up Amethyst Avenoo together to 
the hotel. I'm for backin’ the parson’s play 
an’ gettin’ him an’ Chappie well acquainted; 
so I’ve invited ‘em both up to the hotel to 
take Sunday dinner with me. 

Does Philip talk religion to Chappie at 
that feed? No, sir. Philip’s smart enough 
to know any man on earth can get enough 
of a good thing, an’ he just naturally pro- 
ceeds to forget he’s a preacher an’ act nat- 
ural an’ talk natural. As I recall it now 
Philip was tellin’ us about the boy that run 
the first Marathon race ’way back in B. C., 
when a barkeep from Bud Deming’s place 
comes runnin’ into the dinin’ room. 

“Reverend,” he says to Philip, “‘a 
drunken Greaser’s knifed Bud Deming an’ 
Bud’s askin’ to see you before he kicks the 
bucket.” 

Well, son, when me an’ Philip an’ Chap- 
pie gets down there, pore ol’ Bud’s lyin’ on 
a billiard table, with Sunflower Sadie holdin’ 
his hand an’ takin’ on pretty hard. There's 
mebbe twenty men standin’ round the table, 
waitin’ for Bud to pass out. Bud, he smiles 
when Philip bends over him. 

“Parson,” he says, a-reachin’ out for 
Philip’s hand, “‘a drunken Greaser has 
knifed me for fair, but I want to tell you he 
never got drunk in yore place. No, sir. 
Ever since I been yore manager I been 
runnin’ this place respectable; an’ when 
this drunk comes in an’ wants a drink I’m 
sorry, but he can’t have no more. I’m for 
sendin’ him on his way peaceable, but he 
won't go; an’ in the mix-up he slips a dirk 
into me.” 

Philip he paws Bud over an’ sees he’s cut 
pretty bad; so he ups and tells Bud he'd 
better get his house in order. 

“House!” says Bud, who don’t get what 
Philip’s drivin’ at. “‘Why, what are you 
talkin’ about, parson? It ain’t my house. 
You won it fair, though I ain't said nothin’ 
to nobody about it till now.”’ He raises 
himself up on his elbow. “‘ Boys,”’ he says, 


“listen to me: I’m dyin’, an’ I'm tellin’ the | 


truth. This house an’ everything in it, in- 
cludin’ the bank roll, belongs to the best 
sky pilot ever. Last Wednesday night the 
parson here busts the bank at roulette, an’ 
I staked the business agin’ the cash, an’ 
lost. I been his manager ever since, an’ the 
books’ll show it. Chappie here will bear 
me out. Now all you fellers, ‘cept Chuck- 
walla an’ Chappie an’ the help, run along 
an’ leave me alone with my boss, because 
him an’ me has the details o’ the business to 
settle up.” 

When they’re all gone Bud says to Philip: 

“Parson, I’m goin’ to ask you, for ol’ 
sake’s sake, to look after Sunflower Sadie. 
She’s a good girl, parson. If there’s any- 
thing wrong with Sadie I’m the responsible 
party. She’s just loved me enough to leave 
a respectable home an’ lose her reputation; 
an’ parson, when I’m gone, for Gawd’s sake 
help her to start in all over again. Sadie, 
ol’ girl, the boss’ll look after you when I’m 
gone; an’ you be guided by him, because 


he’ll be the one best, true friend you ever had. | 


“‘An’ say, boss, you don’t want no dead- 


fall like this. No! No! It ain’t becomin’ | 


to you. Oniy last night’’-—Bud is pretty 
far gone by this time an’ talkin’ hard—‘‘a 
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Beauty plays a large part 
in the owner’s pride of 
possession. One reason 
why this car has appealed 
strongly to the public is that 
its appearance invariably 
inspires admiration 





The fenders are singularly beautiful 
It would be difficult to imagine a cowl 
more graceful, or a radiator more 
shapely. There is a true streamline 
effect flowing and unbroken frum end 
toend. The real leather gives richness 
to the upholstering 


The wheelbase is 110 inches 
The price of the car complete is $785 
f. o. b. Detroit 





Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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Real fari 


Crown Fef@lers for 


Onl $14 . Mud-proof 
ee Bring your Model T up-to-date pea 
set of four in fender design—with slight cost, in a few minutes’ time sightly 

f.o.b. . 
onal These graceful, streamline fenders are made to fit any Model T, ae 
1909-1915. Attach easily and quickly to present fender irons without Pee 


re-forming. Are noiseless—no rattling, no drumming, no vibration. 
Follow wheel contour with ample overhang, and fit present running 
boards and shields snugly, keeping out all mud and splatter. 

Made of high-grade steel, with lustrous black enamel. Not a rivet or fastener in sight any 


where. Same material and finish as on highest priced cars. Anyone can attach in a few minutes 
Price, only $14.00 per set of four, f. o. b. Detroit 


Ask Ford dealers or supply houses, or write us for nearest distributor 


Detroit, Mich. 


Largest manufacturers of 
fenders in the world 


Hayes Manufacturing Co. 
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Let Us Tell 
Your Fortune 
The Hansen Way 


FE To the wearer of a Hansen 

conomy we can safely prophesy long 

and work well done because of the individual de- 
signing, superior material and perfect workmanship. 


Comfort The lines around the thumb and fingers and 


the perfect cut of palm indicate a snug yet 
easy fit— without hindrance of motion and with complete 
protection against injury and weather. 


Adaptability—! wide range of Hansen's 500 


styles means Universal Service—a 
glove or mitten for every hand, at work or play, for driving, 
motoring there's help in a Hansen. 
Write Us for FREE Book of Gloves 


Hansen's Gloves are sold by most good dealers, 
supplied, write us for information where to buy. 


Oo. C. HANSEN MFG. CO. 
100-C Detroit Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


service 


or dress 


but if yours is not 
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Don't Reconcile Yourself 


To a“Job” 


if you believe that with an education you have the 
ability to make a good position for yourself. If you 
have the desire to attend some big university or 
smaller college, business school, agricuitural col- 
lege or conservatory of music, we will pay the bills. 


Hundreds of young men and women have gone 
through college at our expense. We will award you 
a Curtis scholarship at any educational institution in 
this country if you will represent The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladtes’ Home Journal and The Country Gentle- 
man in your home locality or in your college town. 
The work need not interfere with your school plans; 
it is in fact a splendid training for later experience 
in business life. 


It is a lot better than trying to meet expenses along 


the more laborious and undependable lines usually 
followed by college students. 








Let us tell you how thousands have secured courses 
through the Curtis plan and how you can do the same. 


Box 749, Educational Division 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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feller died 0’ minin’-camp pneumonia—set- | 


tin’ right up in that chair. An’, comin 
home from church, me an’ Sadie—we got 
talkin’ it over—an’ Sadie suggests a plan— 
parson, we was goin’ to—go up to—the 
parsonage an’ talk—it over with you- 
about this place bein’ devoted—to helpin’ 
folks—instead o’ ruinin’ "em—a hospital, 
you know, parson. An’ the restauraw 
mebbe supports—the hospital; an’ you 
got—a forty-thousand-dollar bank roll to 
start. Chappie said he was goin’ to church, 
an’ me an’ Sadie—we went too. Me an’ 
Sadie an’ Chappie— we're them lost sheep 
you was talkin’ about—ain’t we? Parson, 
pray forme! I’m goin’—tell the boys not 
to—lynch—the Greaser. He ain’t respon- 
sible. No, parson; it’s fellers like me—that 
kills—people—with whisky - 

“Bud,” says our parson, “I give you the 
word of Almighty Gawd there’s goin’ to be 
more rejoicin’ among the angels in heaven 
when you get there than over the arrival o’ 
ten thousand preachers.” 

An’ then him an’ Sunflower Sadie an’ 
Chappie gets down on their knees by the 
billiard table an’ prays for Bud Deming’ s 
soul. Me, I ain’t ree-ligious, I ain’t never 
learned to pray, so I can’t j’ine in. 

In about five minutes ol’ Bud’s over the 
river, an’ I take charge, while Philip es- 
corts Sunflower Sadie home to the shanty 
her an’ Bud occupied. Sadie’s takin’ on 
somethin’ awful, an’ Philip has her by the 
arm, tryin’ to comfort her; but he can’t. 


| An’ you want to remember, son, that this i is 


Sunday, in the main street o’ Panamint, an’ 
every woman in hearin’ distance o’ Sun- 
flower Sadie’s sobs comes to her door or her 
winder an’ has a look at the procession. 

Son, I suppose you've lived long enough 
in this world to know that the wicked don’t 
amount to nothin’; so nobody worries over 
‘em. It’s only the pure an’ the clean that 
ean be reached by scandal. The bigger a 
man is the more we expect o’ him; the 
heavier he is the harder he fails. An’ it’s 
that way with Philip. This is how the deal 
figgers out: 

The night he’s playin’ the wheel with 
Chappie Ellerton, one o’ Bud’s barkeeps 
sees him make his killin’ an’ walk out, 
leavin’ the money behind him. When he 
asks Bud about it later Bud’s some irri- 
tated an’ fires him for bein’ too almighty 
curious about other people’s business; an’ 
as this barkeep’s goin’ out he meets Jake 
Russell comin’ in. So nachelly he unloads 
his grief on Jake; an’, on account o’ blamin’ 
the parson for the loss of his job, he tells 
Jake the parson’s been playin’ the wheel an’ 
won thousands o’ dollars. 

Jake, he’s plumb surprised, but a little 
inquiry convinces him the parson has been 
playin’ the wheel; so when he goes home 
that night he tells his wife. Mebbe Jake, 
bein’ human, adds a few trimmin’'s to suit 
his fancy, an’ his wife jumps to conclusions. 
She ain’t got no more brains than a sage 
hen nohow; so she runs an’ tells her neigh- 
bor what the pastor’s been up to. 

“Like as not,” says this female, “he’s 
worth watchin’. Jake says as how he calls 
them awful women down there by their 
first names!” 

Son, before sunset that night there’s gos- 
sip a-flyin’ round Panamint to the effect 
that the Reverend Mr. Pharo’s a terrible 
gambler; also, that he drinks now an’ then, 
for more’n once he’s been seen downtown 
feelin’ pretty jolly, an’ mebbe liquor had 
somethin’ to do with it. The next we know 
he’s been drinkin’ an’ has been seen throwin’ 
gold pieces round like a hardened offender. 

On Friday the story’s growed, an’ the 
women is smackin’ their lips an’ wallin’ 
their eyes, an’ sayin: “It’s such a pity he’s 
that way!” It seems by this time the par- 
son's been leadin’ a double life ever since he 
come into the camp, a-consortin’ with the 
scum o’ Panamint by night an’ preachin’ the 
Gospel by day. 

By Saturday it’s common knowledge that 
Philip is the outcast o’ his family, an’ has 
only entered the ministry as a sort o’ blind, 
after years o’ hell-raisin’ an’ debauchery, 
which is most likely why the bishop sends 
him to Panamint anyhow—to get shet o’ 
him. My part in bringin’ him is raked over 
an’, as I'm regarded as honest, but desper- 
ate on slight provocation, my friendship for 


| Philip don’t help him any. With repetition, 


son, that story’s growed so that when the 
finished product comes back to Mrs. Jake 


| Russell she fails to recognize her own brain 


child, but takes it all as fresh evidence agin 
the parson; an’ away she goes, spreadin’ 


| the news round the camp. Mrs. Russell 


is one o’ these here Christian women that 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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The Test of 


A little over two years ago, 
I started a nation-wide cam- 
paign to acquaint discriminat- 
ing smokers with my privat 
Havanas. 


At that time I was using about 
ninety thousan 
Today I sell over two million 
cigars annually. More than ten 
thousand men now buy their 
cigars trom me. 


| cigars a year 


The leaf which I use grows 
only in a mountainous district 
ot Cuba—the Vuelta district it 
is called. Each year a resident 
expert—a connoisseur of fine 
travels through this 
Vuelta district selecting here 
discarding there, until only the 
choicest plants are packed for 
shipment to the factory 


tobaccos 


The volume of my sak 
of careful selection —and « 
customers gets the bene 
careful i 

The crop of tobacco now used in 
ny cigars ts the best the island has 
yielded in years 

Toa juaint 5 
smokes to give you the« 
to enjoy real Havar 
ing two pre 
that has stoo 
advertising 


The First Five My Treat 


Send me your business card, « 
write me on your business lett 

ad Stating yo en los 
ing 10c toward f¢ wensiing ot ETISES 
and I will send you trial cigars 
Smoke the five. See if you ever ex- 
h dainty tast 
flavor befo 


permits 
ach of my 
fits of this 
Inspection 


with these choice 


»~pportunity 


r positi 


ienced cigars of su 
exquisite 
is $5 per! indred; $2.60 
1 paid 
na cigars are 
wooklet which I will 


larges pre 


But send for the trial Panetelas today! 


J. ROGERS WARNER 
931 Leckwood Building, Buffalo, N.Y. (49) 
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“A Cube Makes a Cup” " 
Drink 


Hot 


Steero 


Simply pour 

boiling 

water on a 

Steero Cube. 

The Cube dissolves instantly and 

appetizing Steero, with its smack 

of beef, vegetables and seasoning, 

is ready to serve. It is tasty and 

tempting and warms and cheers 
you up. 


‘STEERO Cubes 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of) 


Steero Cubes are sold by Druggists, Gro- 
cers and Delicatessen Dealers in boxes of 
12, 530 and 100 Cubes. If your dealer « 
supply you, a box of 12 Cube 

postpaid for 30c 


Sample Steero Cubes Sent Free 


Merely send your name and address and 
sample Steero Cubes will be sent you without 
charge. If you enclose 10c we will send with 
the samples our 64-page Cook Book—helpful 
to every housewife. 


Schieffelin & Co., 235 William Street, New York 

American sich Pradacsat Co., N.Y. 

Tceeceeeoses es 
ANew OYSTERO ‘ Powder) 


Product 


Made from fresh wh je sters eture « 
evaporated by vacut del "3 i. nstantly 
prepared simply by adding Oyster o milk an ating it 

Send 10c for a sample sufficient to make four cud 


Schieffelin & Co. New York 
ATENT That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model tor Search 
BOOKS, ADVICE and SEARCHES FREE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent lL awyer, Washington, D. C. 


Veretavilie Stevebes, Entertainments 
Monologs, Dia Pantomimes 
logs, Recitations, Aw aux, Drills 


Pi Minstrel Material, Make —— 
Large C R_, Free. T. 8. DENISON @ CO., ‘Dept. 40, 
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An architect does not build a house and then add a heating plant. His original plans show just where every pipe and 
radiator is to go. He has figured out, in advance, exactly how much radiation is required for each room and what sized 
boiler is needed to provide the required heat in the coldest weather. If he is building in Minnesota he provides more 
radiation than he does if he is building in Texas. An automobile manufacturer who provides his car with a 


Wagner Starter 


The Starter that is built to order 


follows the plan of the architect. At the time he designs his car he pro 
vides for the starter, and his blue prints show just where it is to go. He 
then builds a model of his engine, which he turns over to the Wagner 
Company. ‘The Wagner engineers scientifically “put it through its paces.’ 
They find out exactly how much resistance the starter will have to over 
come in the coldest weather— and they find out what the engine will require 
to keep it spinning after it is started 


With this precise knowledge they build a starter that is exactly suited to 
the work it has todo. If the engine is hard to turn over, but easy to keep 
spinning when once started, a motor with high starting torque is built. If 
the engine is easy to turn over, and requires but little less to spin tt, this is 
taken into consideration. The result is a starter that fits its job, without 
any surplus weight or unnecessary drain on the battery—but with ample 
More abo the Wagner ur 
asking 
For 24 years the Wagner 
and low fina met, rather ‘ 
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“Wagner Quality” the Sterling Mark of the Electrical Industry 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


e been building electrical acl er 1 higt t tyne 
the basis of 


Wagner Electric Manufacturing @. St.Louis,U.SA. 
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The car builder provides for his Wagner 
Starter when he designs his car 


power to start the engine under the worst conditions. More than that is 


extravagance — less than that 1s unsafe 


Phe Wagner Starter is built by the third largest manufacturer of electrical 
machinery in America. Twenty-four years of specialized experience in 
developing and perfecting motors, both single phase and poly-phase, con 
verters, transformers, rectifiers, and electrical instruments of precision, 
have made the Wagner engineers peculiarly competent to develop the 
automobile starter to the high state of perfection attained by the Wagner 
Starter 

When you see a car that is equipped with a Wagner Starter, you will 
know that the builder of that car has had the starter built to order, and that 


it is precisely the starter that car needs 
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THESE iustrations show 
where Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ings are used in automobile 
construction. 
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Hyatt Quiet Bearings in the trans- Hyatt Bearings on the differential 
mission tend to keep gears and shafts hub and pinion shaft take the driving 
in alignment and insure quiet opera- stress and relieve gears and shafts of 
tion at all speeds. undue strain. 


HYATT QUIET BEARINGS ARE’ USED IN THE GREATEST NUMBER OF 
AUTOMOBILES MADE IN AMERICA, In the rear axle—the transmissionthe 
rear wheel hubs—the jackshafts of motor!trucks—inj fact, you will find Hyatts at 
points of great strain in all sizes and types of motor vehicles. 


Hyatt ma Cougs have many advantages that largely responsible for their 
wide use. The flexible oe yoller—an exclusive/ Hyatt feature—cushions road 
tat vibrations, thus reducing noise—té@nds to keep gears and shafts 
in alignment and relieves the sk nding mechanism of undue strain. 


In addition, Hyatt Bearings are self oiling, as the right and left s constantly cir- 
culate the lubricant—and self cleaning, as grit and dirt pass through t ie spiral slots into 
the center of the hollow roller and do not grind the bearing surfaces. 


Given a little oil occasionally, Hyatt Quiet Roller Bearings will render a care free service 
that means bearing satisfaction for automobile owners. 








“HYATT QUIET BEARINGS” 


Hyatt Rotter BEarine Co. 
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(Continued from Page 58 
holds she’s got a sacred duty to perform by 
stirrin’ thirgs up an’ savin’ the church from 
scandal. 

Of course, son, you see what happens. 
When the parson escorts Sunflower Sadie 
home to her shack, after Bud cashes in, Mrs. 
Jake Russell sees him. She knows who 
Sadie is; but, even if she don’t, it ain't no 
trouble to guess what she is—an’ right then 
an’ there the parson’s damned! That after- 
noon the ladies o’ Panamint swarms like 
bees. Mrs. Jake, she’s the queen bee; an’, 
as there’s a lot o’ old he-drones swarmin’ 
with them, it all makes considerable of a 
buzz. 

Of course Philip’s that busy preparin’ for 
Bud's funeral he don’t get a whisper of it. 
We don’t have no ice in Panamint; an’, as 
it’s July an’ a hundred and twelve in the 
shade, an’ no shade, we've gut to plant Bud 
in a hurry, which his funeral’s billed for ten 
o'clock next morning. 

The first intimation I got that affairs has 
reached a climax is when the druggist an’ 
the postmaster an’ ol’ Silvertip calls on me on 
the hotel porch to consult about thescandal. 
They don’t get far after I find out what 
they’re after. 

“Silvertip,” I says, “‘me an’ you've fell 
out once before on account o’ you stic kin’ 
yore nose into the parson’s affairs, an’ now 
we've fallen out forever an’ for aye, as the 
feller says. You come down to the bank 
Monday mornin’ an’ I'll settle up with you. 
As for you other two skunks,” I says, “‘you 
come, too, an’ bring checks for your prom- 
issory notes.” 

“Oh, I guess not,” says Silvertip. ‘“Sev- 
eral of us has got together an’ bought up a 
little block o’ that bank stock from a friend 
o’ yores; an’ now you're controllin’ about 
forty-eight per cent of it instead o’ fifty- 
one. Ed Penrose, who allers votes his stock 
with you, right or wrong, got hard up an’ 
we bought him out.” 

Well, son, I can see Silvertip’s tellin’ the 
truth, or he dassent have the nerve to come 
an’ talk that way to the daddy o’ Pana- 
mint; so I wait, a-cussin’ Ed Penrose, to 
see what kind of proposition Silvertip’s got 
to unload. I don’t have to wait long. 

“You're responsible for this unworthy 
parson,” he says; but I stopped him with 
a little Scripture I got up my sleeve. I got 
it from Philip. 

“ Jedge not,”’ I says, “‘lest ye be jedged!” 

“Never mind about that,” he says. 
“We're here, out o’ deference to you as the 
leadin’ citizen o’ this camp, to give you the 
quiet tip to get shet o’ the Reverend Philip 
Pharo, or the vestry holds a meetin’ an’ 
fires him without notice.” 

Son, I’m all broke up. I know they mean 
it, an’ yet it don’t lay in me to take pro- 
gram from them ol’ women. I'm seein’ red 
an’ reachin’ for my weepons to kill the coy- 
otes, when I happened to recollect I’m the 
mayor o’ Panamint an’ standin’ for law an’ 
order. 

Old Chuckwalla Bill rolled out of his 
blankets and stood erect; his voice rose 
shrilly as he lived once more this outrage of 
thirty years agone; he trembled with the 
scourge of it. 

Son—he went on—they have me cor- 
nered! Me, I’ve gave more’n ten thousand 
dollars toward that church, an’ now they're 
tellin’ me I got to slip Philip the word he 
ain't wanted! I've got to take that boy 
aside, just when he’ s up to his ears in the 
work he loves, an’ tell him he ain't makin’ 
good! Me, the daddy o’ Panamint! Me, 
Chuckwalla Bill Redfield, the first an’ last 
mayor this camp ever has! Son, I'm all 
choked up. I can’t say nothin’—can’'t even 
cuss ol’ Silvertip. I just set there like a fool 
an’ commence to cry—’cause I ain't never 
been licked before. The elders stand there 
gloatin’ at me, as | discover the minute I 
ean see clear agin; an’ then it come over 
me that I got to set those tarantulas in their 
place if I go to jail for it for life. 

‘Gentlemen,” I says, ‘“‘which that word 
is amere figger o’ speech an’ not meant, you- 
all can quit the Reverend Pharo’s church 
if you feel like it; but me, I’m the biggest 
subscriber to the funds that built that 
church an’ furnished it, an’ I'm goin’ to 
take possession an’ maintain the parson in 
his job if I have to kill every elder in the 
flock. This here’s a free country, an’ Philip 
Pharo stays in the camp while I'm mayor; 
an’ Gawd have mercy on them that hurts 
his feelin’s or a hair o’ his head.” 

“We'll dispute that in the courts, sir,” 
says Silvertip. The ol’ lizard ain’t bluffed a 
little bit; but he sees I’m dangerous, an’ 
him an’ his gang pulls their freight without 
further argyment. 


Now Philip, he ‘lows as how he’s goin’ to 
have services over Bud in the church, an’ 
has asked me to round up a quartet that’s 
appearin’ in the Panamint Variety Theater, 
an’ to make sure the organist is there to play 
the funeral march an’ all. I land the quartet 
all right, but when I go after the salaried 
organist I find the elders have been there 
before me an’ the organist’s on strike. Yes, 
sir! It appears that ingrate has scruples an’ 
is arrayed agin the parson; sol give him a 
slappin’ for bein’ fresh, an’ I ‘low, by Judas! 
I'll play that organ myself if it comes down 
to it. 

I been takin’ lessons on the pianner up at 
the hotel, which I like to amuse myself that- 
away when I go into a dance hall. I don’t 
know one note from the other, but I've took 
a lot o’ finger exercises an’ learned how to 
pump out a fair bass, an’ play by ear. 
Music is a second nature to me, an’ if I hear 
a tune oncet I got it, though, accordin’ to 
Philip, this ain't nothin’ remarkable. He 
says: “‘There is a chord in every human 
heart which, if it can be touched, will bring 
forth sweet music.” Still, I've knowed a lot 
o’ people that couldn't sing a lick or play a 
tune through, though their folks spends a 
bar’l o’ money on teachers for 'em. 

However, | ain’t put to no such extrem- 
ity as havin’ to play the organ myself. 
Buckskin Liz is back in town agin, favorin’ 
one foot an’ lookin’ none too robust; but 
she’s the prime pianner tickler o’ that coun- 
try. An’ when I approach her with a prop- 
osition to play at Bud's funeral she’s there 
a mile—providin’ they don’t throw her out 
o’ the organ loft. 

The funeral leaves Bud's shanty at ten 
o'clock next mornin’. I'm one o’ the pall- 
bearers an’ Chappie Ellerton follers the 
coffin, with Sunflower Sadie on his arm 
a3 chief mourner. I've ordered out the Fire 
Department, but the skunks have struck on 
me an’ won't parade. Most o’ Bud's friends 
is on hand, however; an’, all in all, it’s a 
pretty imposin’ funeral as we march to the 
church, which when we get there we find 
the elders standin’ on the front steps an’ the 
door padlocked top an’ bottom. Philip's 
standin’ among ’em, lookin’ all broke up, 
an’ I see they'd been pickin’ on the boy. 

Well, son, I'm mayor o’ Panamint, an’ 
thirty year ago I'm that settled in my con- 
victions I don’t abdicate 'em none too easy. 
I give my handle o’ the coffin to one o’ Bud’s 
barkeeps an’ I walks up the stairs. I'm full 
o’ dignity. 

“Gentlemen,” I says, “what appears to 
be the trouble?” 

Ol’ Silvertip steps for'd. 

““Mr. Mayor,” he says, “the pastor o’ 
this church havin’ disgraced his congrega- 
tion, himself, an’ the house o’ God, the ves- 
try has seen fit to remove him from office, 
an’ we don’t aim to permit further degrada- 
tion o’ our place o’ worship by admittin’ this 
funeral. It’s a-makin’a mockery o’ religion,” 
he says. 

“All right, Silvertip,”’ I says. “‘ Have it 
yore own way; but I want you to bear in 
mind the vestry didn’t build this church an’ 
equip it. I reckon I ought to be consulted, 
Open that door—an’ be quick about it!” 

‘I got an order from the justice o’ the 
peace, restrainin’ you an’ John Doe an’ 
Richard Roe an’ William Black an’ T homas 
Green from usin’ this church in any way, 
says Silvertip. “It's a public buildin’, 
built by public subentetion.” 

“Well,” I says, “I'll tend to that justice 
o’ the peace after the funeral. Me antime 
let’s proceed with these here obsequies. 
An’ I reaches under my long-tailed Sunday 
coat an’ produces a pair o’ thirty-eights on 
forty-four frames— the sweetest guns I ever 
owned. “If there’s an elder in sight in one 
minute,” I says, “we're goin’ to have another 
funeral to-morrow mornin’—an’ mebbe 
two or three.’ 

I come up the stairs an’ they backed 
away before me. I seen they didn’t have 
the nerve of a lot o’ field mice; so I shoots 
the padlocks offen the doors an’ throw 
‘em wide open. Buckskin Liz ducks in an’ 
up into the organ loft first thing; an’ when the 
music starts they lug Bud in an’ set him on 
two chairs up in front near the pulpit. Me, 
I stand at the door, an’ every soul that goes 
into the church has to state to me whether 
he’s for or agin Philip; an’ when they're 
all inside I got the grandest collection o’ 
thieves, gamblers, bums, rascals an’ low- 
down men an’ women I ever see together 
at one time before or since. The only re- 
spectable persons in the church, from the 
standp’int o’ the righteous, is me an’ Philip. 

fe, I'm no sweet young thing at that, but 
I'm regarded as a man, more or less. No, 
sir; I didn’t even let them elders in to hear 
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Money Coming From 


HE children — the house — the butcher and the gas company — all need more 

and more and more money. You can’t do any more work—and you can't do 

any different work. What are you going to do? That's your problem 
Your answer is here. You can get more money —for less work. When a corporation 
wants to make more money without increasing its plant it calls in a great Efficiencs 
Engineer —like Harrington Emerson. Now—you can do the same for yourself, for 
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OES your engine starter labor 

and groan in cold weather? 
It is not the starter’s fault, 
but the ignition system’s; the 
sparks are weakest when they 
should be strongest. 

Wouldn’t you like to have the engine start instantly 
when you push the button? It will do just that if it 
has Atwater Kent Ignition—the kind that gives 
hot sparks at a// speeds. 


ATWATER KENT 


IGNITION SYSTEM 


is a,revelation in engine possibilities. It gives a 
quicker and safer start, quieter ‘‘idling,” more power 
on hills, a wonderful pick-up, and delightful ease and 
pleasure in driving. 

Many leading builders of cars and engines have 
adopted it. Ask any of their agents about the 
Uniform Hot Spark and the Automatic Advance. 

OME REPRESENTATIVE 

ATWATER KENT-EQUIPPED CARS 
Chalmers King Saxon 
Enger Peerless Scripps- Booth 
Hupmobile Partin-Palmer Thomas 


Imperial Pratt Velie 
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MANUFACTURING WORKS 
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| the quartet, which is some dee-privation, 
for they shore sang somethin’ beautiful. 
I don’t suppose I’m ever goin’ to forget 
| Philip’s oration over Bud Deming. It 
| seems the elders had him to themselves for 
about half an hour before the funeral come, 
an’ they give him a pretty exact bill o’ par- 
ticulars. Philip seemed to realize mebbe 
this would be the last sermon he’d preach in 
Panamint, an’ in his openin’ remarks he took 
occasion to refer to the charges agin him. 
He don’t show no bitterness, but quotes 
from the Scriptures an’ says: “Father, for- 
give them; for they know not what they 
y9 


| Then he says if he can’t explain his con- 
duct to their satisfaction, mebbe the Lord 
can, an’ he opens up the Bible an’ reads a 
piece. I learned it by heart afterward. It’s 
from the Gospel o’ Saint Matthew, chapter 
nine, from the tenth to the thirteenth 
verses: 


“And it came to pass, as Jesus sat at 
meat in the house, behold, many pub- 
licans and sinners came and sat down with 
|_Him and His disciples. 

f— “And when the Pharisees saw it, they 
said unto His disciples, Why eateth your 
Master with publicans and sinners? 

“But when Jesus heard that, He said 
unto them, They that be whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick. 

“But go ye and learn what that meaneth, 
I will have mercy, and not sacrifice: for I 
am not come to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance.” 


Son, ain’t that logic? Them elders had 
accused him o’ keepin’ company with sin- 
ners an’ publicans—Bud Deming, he was 
the publican; an’ in particular they’re wild 
because he went an’ sat down to a banquet 
with the scum o’ the camp! Christ did that 
an’ got criticized for it; an’ Philip makes 
the mistake o’ thinkin’ times has changed! 
He figgers he can foller in his Master's foot- 
steps an’ convince his flock he ain't doin’ it 
for evil pleasure an’ base profit. 

The I Lord could have set down with Bud 
Deming an’ his kind without takin’ any 
resks—and so could Philip. He’s consti- 
tooted so it ain’t no trouble or danger for 
him to walk through sin an’ come out clean 
every time. There’s something about that 
boy that makes anybody respect him an’ 
his cloth; an’ while he’s round sinners be- 
have. They know the danger he’s runnin’, 
because they’ve been through it ahead of 
him; an’, instead o’ draggin’ him down to 
their level, they’re for protectin’ him. 

That day Philip has the kind o’ congre- 
gation that big, broad human heart o’ his is 
allers cravin’—-the kind o’ folks that needs 
him. No—he didn’t come to Panamint to 
call the righteous to repentance, because 
they’re able to care for themselves; but his 
big heart naturally expands with love for 
the unfortunates he sees settin’ on the seats 
in front of him at Bud Deming’s funeral, 
an’ he talks to ‘em like a brother, just 
a-drawin’ a little object lesson from Bud's 
life—an’ death. He don’t have one hard 
word tosay agin them dog-gone elders that’s 
nigh broke his heart, but there ain’t a soul 
in church that don’t know he’s sufferin’; 
an’ we’re all mentally reachin’ out to pat 
him on the shoulder an’ say: ‘‘Never you 
mind, Philip! We’re for you, an’ don’t you 
forget it!” 

I reckon that sermon o’ Philip’s that day 
nets the heaviest crop o’ converts ever 
harvested with one preacher. I been a 
minin’-camp millionaire twice, an’ busted 
both times as sudden as kickin’ the ladder 
out from under a painter—an’ I laughed 
an’ called all hands to have a drink. That’s 
all I care for misfortune; but when the 
world riz up an’ busted in two the friend 
I'd have gone to hell for I felt almighty 
bad. I'm full up an’ can tjoin in thesingin’, 
an’ me—I’m right fond o’ music too. 

Does Philip ever get back into the church 
after Bud’s funeral? No, sir; he don’t. 

| The word's gone out that he owns a gam- 
blin’ house an’ a dance hall; an’ there’s no 
disputin’ that, for ain’t twenty men heard 
Bud Deming proclaimit before hedies? Pore 
Bud! He thinks he’s doin’ Philip a favor, 
when every word he says damns the parson 
deeper’n ever. 

An’ ain’t Philip been seen gamblin’? 
which he don’t deny it; only they won't 
take his excuse. They'd have lied out of 
it themselves; so they figgered Philip was 
doin’ the same thing. 

It’s a hard hand to beat. Philip’s got too 
much explainin’ to do; an’, as he tells me 
privately, he’s none too good at explainin’ 
to Pharisees. I’m for buildin’ him another 


| | church to save trouble an’ lawsuits, because 
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I know he’ll cram it with his newly acquired 
congregation every Sunday; but he won’t 
stand for that. 

“No, Chuckwalla,” he says; “that’s my 
church that was built for me, an’ I'll have 
to fight this thing out. The vestry has pre- 
ferred charges agin me with the bishop; an’ 
until I’m cleared o’ them charges it ain’t 
ethics for me to defy my congregation. 
You'll oblige me, C huckwalla, by not takin’ 
sides in this controversy.’ 

Him tyin’ my hands that way, what 
could I do? However, my sentiments is so 
well known that whenever one o’ the opposi- 
tion sees me comin’ he takes the other side 
o’ the street. Besides, I'm may or; an’ as 
mayor I can’t foller the dictates o’ my ambi- 
tion, which is to kill Silvertip as a warnin’ to 
all elders. 

Philip writes a long letter to the bishop. 
Me an’ Chappie Ellerton, an’ Buckskin Liz 
an’ Sunflower Sadie, an’ a iot o’ nonchurch- 
goers, sends our sworn affidavits, an’ on 
that Philip rests his case. He "lows as how 
he’s net defendin’ himself —only explainin’ ; 
an’ cites the Bible as his authority. Also 
he dee lines to lower his self-respect by ap- 
pearin’ before the Conference for trial; an’ 
while awaitin’ the jedgment he’s my guest 
up at the hotel. While he’s under fire I 
won't permit him to occupy the parsonage. 

Well, son, when Philip’s trial comes up 
the elders are on hand an’ Philip isn’t; an’ 
whatever rannikiboo business they put up 
on the Conference I dunno. All I know is 
the C onference finds Philip guilty an’ heaves 
him out o’ the church for bein’ unworthy. 

When Philip gets notice he ain't a 
preacher no longer it busts him up some- 
thing awful, but still he don’t complain. 
He lets me read the official kick-out, an’ 
then he takes me by the arm an’ me an’ him 
has a long walk up on the malpais, where 
we sets for about half a day lookin’ down 
on Panamint, an’ neither of us sayin’ a 
word. Finally he takes out the bishop’s 
letter an’ tears it into little pieces. 

““Chuckwalla,”” he says, “‘I hope I ain’t 
rebellious, but me an’ you met in a fight, 
an’ we been fightin’ side by side ever since. 
This is yore fight as much as mine in some 
ways—an’ I ain’t goin’ to lay down on you. 
Panamint needs me an’ I’m goin’ to stay. 
I got a church o’ my own— Bud Deming’s 
gamblin’ hall—an’ I got a congregation 
with a good touch o’ the devil in it, which is 
the only kind of congregation Iw ant any- 
how; so I’m goin’ into the soul-savin’ busi- 
ness on my own account. I got a restauraw 
runnin’ full blast; an’, with Chappie man- 
agin’ that, I can be self-supportin’ an’ have 
time to do the work I want to do. I’m a 
born preacher—I can’t never be anything 
else; an’ this here’s my vineyard. I’m 
goin’ down town an’ git to work.” 

I shook hands with him. His considera- 
tion o’ my feelin’s thataway teched me 
deep. That night he gives the bulk o’ Bud 
Deming’s bank roll to Sunflower Sadie, an’ 
the next day she starts home to her folks 
back East. She vows she’s goin’ to be a 
good girl the rest o’ her life, an’ I guess she 
kept her word. 

Then Philip gives all the other unfortu- 
nates a little road stake, cleans out the stock 
o’ liquors an’ gamblin’ layouts, an’ rigs up 
what he calls the Panamint Mission. Chap- 
pie takes charge o’ the restauraw, with Buck- 
skin Liz as cashier on week days an’ organist 
in the Mission on Sundays an’ evenings. 

Crabapple Thompson moves Philip’s 
things out o’ the parsonage an’ follers to the 
Mission; an’ Silvertip an’ his crowd import 
a new preacher, as slick an’ smooth as a 
mouse-colored mule knee-deep in green 
feed. He measures up to their ideals an’ 
makes the church just what they wanted — 
anice, quiet, family affair. He gives’em what 
they want an’ everybody is happy. 

Well, son, Philip was happy, too, even 
if he was an outlaw, because he got satis- 
factory results. Also, he’s got somethin’ 
else—from that consumptive gambler he 
eared for until the feller died; an’ in about 
two years I see he’s failin’. I get the best 
doctors an’ send him away for three months; 
but he ain’t happy an’ comes back. He 
says he’s better off in the desert, an’ I guess 
he is; but, at that, the disease has him for 
fair an’ in the long run it gets him. He's 
holdin’ my hand when he goes. 

I ain’t mayor no more, for the church 
party has busted me wide open; but I've 
stuck by him in honor an’ in disgrace an’ 
I'm stickin’ by him to the grave. He’s the 
biggest man that ever comes to Panamint, 
an’ he’s never bigger in my heart than he is 
the day he’s lyin’ in state in the Mission. 

An’ that orthodox parson from Philip’s old 
church comes down an’ offers his services 
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dress well instinctively 
and whose business-sense 


in any neckwear made of 
CHENEY 
SILKS 


and identified by that 
name in the neckband. 
Cheney Cravats sell for 
50c, $1 and $1.50 at 
the shops that make it 
their business to please 
particular dressers. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
4th Ave. and 18th St., New } York 


~ THE LYON & HEALY PIANO” 
IS UNEXCELLED VALUE 


Consider these facts: 





The Lyon & Healy Piano is the product 


of the finest piano factory in America. 
Every possible economy is exercised in its 
making. Its makers have had fifty years’ 
experience selling pianos and are the world’s 


largest music dealers. 


The Lyon & Healy workmen have enor- 


mous advantages. 


Piano purchasers should consider that 
there is only one Lyon & Healy and only one 
Lyon & Healy Piano. -The 


Sec 


priced at $350, will prove a genuine revela- 


new style “K," 


tion to you. 


Let us send you the name of the nearest 
dealer. Also, we will be pleased to mail you 


1 beautiful catalog. 


If you do not care to pay all cash, easy 
monthly payments may be arranged to suit 


your reasonable conv enience. 


31-49 East Adams Street 


ggg Nathan Sin; Arch Supports | 


give immediate reliet to tired. 
feet, rest the body and aid Na 
y restore normal « neth to weak 
arches. Kelieve and prevent flat 
feet. Write for Booklet and 


View of arch FREE 10 day Trial Oder Pies any choc 
Nathan Anklet Scpport Co., 90-C Reade St, N. ¥ 
F YOU ARE A BOY AND IF YOU 
need spending mom y let us te ll you how to get it 
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cut with knife. 





are the choice of serious | 
business men—men who | 


approves an investment | 





to preach our Philip's funeral sermon! I 
ain't got no quarrel with this new parson 
an’ I'm feelin’ teo bad to insult him even if 
I wanted to; so I just says: “‘ No, thank you, 
parson. I guess we'll use our home talent”’- 
an’ we did. Chappie Ellerton officiates. 
Hank Bartlett gets out an extra o’ the 


| Panamint Nugget, with big black borders 


| been round Philip too long. 





an’ heavy black type. The entire issue is 
devoted to Philip, an’ it brings every man, 
woman an’ child in Panamint to Philip's 
funeral. Even ol’ Silvertip’s there, with 
the other elders. An’ I'm for orderin’ em 
out o’ the cemetery—when I see Silvertip’s 
broke up somethin’ awful. I dunno what 
made me do it, but I walk up an’ tap him 
on the shoulder; an’ when he looks round 
at me I hold out my hand. 

“Randall,” I says, “I thought I hated 
you; but I find out I don’t. I guess I've 
I can’t dis- 
grace him now by holdin’ a grudge agin you 
elders.” 

Pore ol’ Silvertip breaks down an’ cries 
like a child 

“We crucified him!” he says. “We 
crucified him, Mr. Redfield, an’ we never 
knew it!” 

“‘He never held it agin you,” I says. “ His 
last words was: ‘Chuckwalla, I am content. 
No crown without a cross!’”’ 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 





Then I steps over to Silvertip’s parson. | 


Chappie has just finished readin’: “I am 
the resurrection an’ the life’’—an’ I know 


he can’t go on without breakin’ down. So 
I says to Silvertip’s parson: 

“*Mebbe you'd be so kind as to forget I 
was a little stiff yesterday, an’ render the 
closin’ prayer?” 

“IT should be honored,” he says, an’ done 
it beautiful. 

Son, Panamint divided over Philip, but it 
come together over him in the finish; an’ I 
was satisfied. They'd licked us oncet, but 
Philip triumphs in the end; an’ all the bit- 


| terness in Panamint goes into the grave 


| prospector explained. 


with him an’ stays there. 


Old Chuckwalla Bill bit into his chewing 
tobacco and munched quietly for several 
seconds. 
the camp fire. 

“Son,” he said, 
the parsonage?” 

I nodded assent and in a few minutes we 
were picking our way across the desert 
valley. Presently we ascended a gentle 
slope to a little mesa and Chuckwalla Bill 
led the way to a tall granite shaft rising out 
of the sagebrush. As he stooped and up- 
rooted the sage that covered the parsonage 
I flashed a pocket electric torch on the face 
of the monument and read the epitaph of 
the parson of Panamint: 


“would you like to visit 


HERE LIES THE BODY 
oF 
PHILIP PHARO 

A MINISTER 


or Jesus CHRIST 


1F TEE GOSPEL 


ON JULY 20, 1854, HE SAVED TWO MEN AND A 
WOMAN FROM EVERLASTING FIRE, RECEIVING 
WHICH HE NEVER RECOVERELD 


HE WENT To HIS REWARD ON SEPTEMBER 22, 155 


BURNS FROM 


ERECTED BY THE CITIZENS OF PANAMINT 


POR THE SINNERS AND PUBLICANS 
WILiiaM E. Reprietp 


FOR THE SCRIBES AND PHARISEES 
ABSALOM RANDALI 


“T allers make it a p’int to circle back 
this way every coupler years an’ keep the 
sage from growin’ up round him,” the old 


should think I’m forgettin’ him.” 
He stood gazing down into the valley, 
which was bathed in moonlight; 


| WANTED NEW IDEAS }*: 


“IT don’t like that he 


| 
| 


anda coy- 


ote, catching the man-scent borne to him | 
on the hot zephyr that floated up through | 


Panamint, gave tongue on a distant butte. 


In an open space below us a jack rabbit | 


hopped leisurely about his affairs, crickets 
whirred, and a little night bird chirped 
sleepily; but old Chuckwalla Bill neither 
heard nor saw, for he was gazing over the 
roofs of pine shanty and tenthouse in the 
city of his dreams; he was watching again 
the old, glorious, ruinous rout of fortune 
surging up and down Amethyst Avenue; 
he was listening again to Buckskin Liz 
tickling the ivory, and forgetting much that 
had come between. Presently he sighed and 
pointed into the valley. 

“Son,” he said plaintively, ‘I was mayor 
o’ that city oncet.” 





Finally he glanced at me across | 
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Higher in 
Extreme West 


F you are not already a user of our 
Coffee, permit us to send you a 
trial package. Then you can see 
for yourself that it is not only bet- 
ter and purer, but that it costs less 
per cup than ordinary coffee, as it 
makes more coffee to the pound. 


A Trial Can Free 


END us your grocer’s name and 

we will send you a trial can of 
Barrington Hall, enough to make 
six cups of delicious coffee, and 
booklet, “‘The Evolution of Bar- 
rington Hall.’’ This explains the 
three stages of progress through 
which this famous coffee has passed. 


At first Barrington Hall was sold 
whole or ground as ordinary coffee 
is today, then steel-cut with the 
bitter chaff removed, and finally 
Baker-ized. In it we have retained 
the good points of our older 





Ss Great ! and it costs no more 


per cup than ordinary coffee—” 


as it makes more cups to the pound 
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methods and adopted new feature 
(explained in booklet) that make it 
economy without economizing. A 
luxury not at the expense of health, 
but one that is an aid to correct 
living. 


Baker’s Steel-Cut Coffee 


Steel-Cut Coffee lacks a little in 
quality and in evenness of gran 
ulation when compared with Baker 
ized Barrington Hall, but the chaff 
with its objectionable taste is re 
moved from it also. It is far su- 
perior to the so-called cut coffees 
that are offered in imitation of 
Baker-ized Coffee. 


Our Coffee is for sale by grocers in 
all cities and most towns. Write for 
grocer near you who can supply it. 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 
116 Hudson St., New York, N.Y. 
246 No. Second St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Barrington Hal 


The Bakerized Coffee 
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book we send for 6 cents postage. Write us at once 
Dept. 4. WASHINGTON, D. C 








ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 
ey — Patents. Send 
ree books 


inventions wanted, | 


etc oF) yatent or no fee. Manufacturing facilitics 
ARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bidg., Washington, 
AN IDEA! Who can think of 


WANTED some simple thing to patent? 


Pr tect your ideas they may bring you wealth. 
Write for “Needed Inventions” and “How to Get Your 
Patent and Your Money.” Ranporrs & Co., Dept. 137, 
Patent Attorneys, Washington, D 








Write for 
of In 
ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Patents secured or our Fee Returned 

Victor J. Evans & Co., 1 Ninth St., Washington, D. C. 
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A Boy Tired of Asking 
for Money 


and without advice from anyone 
decided to earn what he needed 
rather than to keep begging his 
parents for it. He was fourtees 
old, enthusiastic, red -blooded —a 
regularout-of-doors boy. He reasoned 
that he could do what thousand 
other boys had done before him- 
and do it as well as they. 
He undertook to sell the Curti 
tions in his own town 
bought from him 


years 


pubbca 
Customers glad) 
In a short time he had 
developed a route of 50 readers and wa 
securing more each week. He now had tix 
money he needed (and it was his because 
he had earned it), he had a growing balance 
in the local bank, and he haa won a 
camera and several other splendi 
We want more boys like him—wid 

awake chaps who preter to « 
selves the money they need, who want 


imn tor them 


things all boys want, and who are look 


for some way to get them 


Are you sucha boy? If you are, dr 
a postcard. We want to tell u just } 
in a few hours 


each week, you can earn tl 
pending money mu need n 
own boss; how ) in secure 
charge, a camera, a | t } 
practically anything you want 
Just as soon as we hear from ve] 


send you an illustrated cz 
ing over five hundred fine prizes 
win in addition to your cash profit 
Box 750, Sales Division 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For Delicious Flavor—For Sweet, Healthful Juice 


Sunkist Oranges st, 


Just as they taste in Sunny California 


Take full advantage of this perfect fruit today—buy a 
dozen, or a box, of your dealer. Telephone for them. Serve 
them in a salad or a dainty dessert tonight. 


Fresh from the groves—picked ripe from the trees— 
sweet, firm, tender-meated, heavy with juice. 


Let the little folks eat them between meals—they are 
healthful food and drink combined. 


Don't say merely “Oranges” when you order—say 
“Sunkist,” for this name marks the utmost in oranges. 


Beautiful, Juicy, Sunkist Lemons 
Serve Sunkist Lemons with your fish, meats and tea. Their 


attractive appearance makes every dish more alluring. 


They are practically seedless, full-flavored, and the 


easiest to slice. 


Use Sunkist Lemon juice wherever you now use vinegar. 
Famous chefs thus produce a unique delicacy of flavor. 


Special Premium Offer 
to all Who Send the Coupon Below 


Send us the Special Coupon in this advertisement, with 36 Sunkist 
wrappers from either oranges or lemons and 40c in coin or stamps, and 
we'll send you by return post our handsome book “Sunkist Salads and 
Desserts,” beautifully printed in colors (just out) and the three-piece 
child’s set of genuine Wm. Rogers & Son pure silver plate shown on 
this page (actual size)! 


This set ordinarily requires 60 wrappers and 52c instead of 
36 wrappers and 40c. We will probably never again renew this 


Ripe, Luscious, Seedless Navels Are Now Offered by All Good Dealers 


offer, so if you want to take advantage of it cut the 
coupon out now. 

There is no advertising on any piece,of Sunkist 
silver and you can get an entire set of 46 pieces 
wrought in this exclusive design. You can have as 
many of each piece as you want. We guarantee 
every piece— if not satisfactory in every way, return 
the silver and we will refund the small amount you 
paid to get it. 


Why Handsome Silver Premiums 
Are Offered for Sunkist Wrappers 


Sunkist Oranges and Lemons are beautiful fruits 
and dealers are apt to remove the trademarked wrap- 
pers to better display the color. 

But without these wrappers some women cannot 
identify the genuine Sunkist. 


Our valuable premium offer .in- 
fluences dealers to retain the wrap- 
pers. That is the sole reason why 
we make it. GZ) 
“Sunkist Salads and Deserts” “SZ 
explains our premium plan in detail. ag h®) 
Send the coupon NOW. 
Special Child’s Set Coupon 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Dept. A-10, 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago 





l enclose 3 dozen Sunkist wrappers and 40 cents. Send me 
“ Sunkist Salads and Desserts” and the Child's Silver Set illus 
trated in the advertisement to which this coupon was attached 


Name_ 


EEE 


City— 











Sunkist Oranges and Lemons Are Handled by All First-Class 
Dealers in Your Neighborhood 











- “Nobs” 


their thickness— 
their toughness— 


\\" 
their resiliency— 
and their self-evident reasons why you'll find 


Punctures 90% Less 


with “Nobbies” than the average tires. The “Nobs” speak for themselves. 


You don’t need to be a tire expert to understand why “Nobby Tread” Tires are the largest 
selling high-grade anti-skid tires in the world. 


The “Nobs” explain it—together with the extra strong tire underneath and the superb 
quality and construction throughout. 


These are the reasons for the history-making mileage records of “Nobby Tread” Tires, 


y Tread’ Tires 


Study 


their angles— 
their height— 


“Nobb 


are now sold under our regular warranty—perfect workmanship and material—BUT any adjustments are on a 


tf ~ 5,000 Miles 


Thousands upon thousands of veteran motorists now use “Nobby Tread” Tires on their front and rear wheels 
through all seasons, because they are such phenomenal mileage tires and real anti-skid tires. 


United States Tire Company 


9) DO NOT BE TALKED INTO A SUBSTITUTE—Your own dealer or any reliable dealer can supply you with “Nobby 
Tread” Tires. If he has no stock on hand, insist that he get them for you at once —or go to another dealer. 


NOTE THIS — Dealers who sell UNITED STATES TIRES sell the best of everything. 












































